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Introduction 


This study reconstructs the history of a series of Dialogues of the Dead first 
published in Germany between 1729 and 1734. They are the work of a number 
of different authors, although some of the texts — in the few references research 
has accorded them so far - have been attributed to the Saxon journalist David 
Fassmann (1683-1744). Over the five years during which they appeared, they 
triggered debates almost akin to wars on several fronts (philosophical, theo- 
logical, economic, personal). If a modern researcher were to begin searching 
for traces of these dialogues, he would find them almost exclusively in library 
catalogues. A concatenation of a variety of reasons has led to the interrelations 
between all the texts in question and, in many cases, even their existence hav- 
ing remained entirely unknown. The dialogues are dispersed among a number 
of German libraries, either separate or bound together with other texts (which 
are often of different types and origin). Two determining factors in particular 
may lead astray not only the modern researcher hoping to reconstruct the rela- 
tions between the texts but also the contemporaries of the authors: These are 
anonymous texts and cheap prints. 


1 Cheap Prints, Dialogues of the Dead, Pamphlets: The Anonymous 
World of the Early 18th-Century German Book Trade 


An author in early 18th-century Germany did not need any one specific reason 
for publishing anonymously. It was not only fear of being accused of heter- 
odoxy; atheistic texts were not the only ones published without the author's 
name. Anonymous publications included reviews and journal articles; they 
included pamphlets and cheap prints concerning the most heated intellectual 
controversies of the time; and they included collections of poems by the most 
famous poets as well as the articles of the most eminent encyclopaedias, such 
as Johann Heinrich Zedler’s Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon. David 
Fassmann’s Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, which shall be discussed in more 
detail below, also appeared without the author's name. 

In some cases, anonymity was only partial. Pseudonyms, fictional publish- 
ers and places of printing were allusions, were signs of being part of a shared 
discussion identifying itself by more or less implicit communication codes. It 
was not until the second half of the 18th century that some authors (among 
them Wieland and Lessing, to name just two) began to theorise explicitly on 
the deliberate choice of anonymity. They frequently emphasised the positive 
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aspect that anonymity allowed the equality of all voices independently of the 
authors’ social positions and the hierarchical differences between them.! 

The large number of cheap prints that flooded the streets of German cities 
at the time were also published anonymously? Unbound copies in quarto or 
octavo editions and composed for specific occasions were incessantly printed 
and sold. The production of these “loose-leaf publications’, which discussed a 
great variety of topics all of which had a clear connection with current events, 
was a cooperation between printers, engravers, and occasional collaborators 
whose professions were not always clearly stated. 

Trading in these texts was subject to very harsh laws of the market. Any 
means would be employed to persuade potential customers to buy the goods: 
using attractive, symbolic title engravings; producing a serial in several “instal- 
ments”; exaggerating the number of copies sold; unbridled competition in 
order to sell at knock-down prices. Everything was aimed at achieving the 
highest gain when selling the texts. The rivalry between copper engravers and 
authors was merciless, and the speed at which the cheap prints were produced 
allowed new copies to be printed after only a few weeks. We might regard the 
cheap prints of the 18th century as predecessors of modern newspapers; in 
fact, the boundaries between the former and the serial weekly or monthly jour- 
nalistic publications were often entirely fluid.? 

The phenomenon of “street journalism" has a European dimension. Many 
studies have been devoted to the forms it took during the Renaissance, above 
all from the point of view of social history and book history, and with regard 
to Italian popular pamphleting.* For decades, studies on various aspects have 


1 Regarding the conception of anonymity in the Enlightenment cf. Stephan Pabst, “Anonymität 
und Autorschaft. Ein Problemaufriss" in: id. (ed.), Anonymität und Autorschaft. Zur Literatur- 
und Rechtsgeschichte der Namenlosigkeit, Berlin/Boston 20n, 1-34. 

2 In the course of this study I shall use the terms cheap prints and street literature synony- 
mously. The last-named was introduced by Leslie Shepard (The History of Street Literature: 
The Story of Broadside Ballads, Chapbooks, Proclamations, News-Sheets, Election Bills, Tracts, 
Pamphlets, Cocks, Catch-pennies, and other Ephemera, Newton Abbott 1973). Regarding pam- 
phlets and cheap prints see fnn. 4 and 5. 

3 Therelationship between cheap prints, journals and further literary genres (eulogies, biogra- 
phies) will be one of the main topics of the present study. Cf. esp. ch. 3. 

4 To mention a few examples, see: Rosa Salzberg, “In the Mouths of Charlatans. Street Performers 
and the Dissemination of Pamphlets in Renaissance Italy”, in: Renaissance Studies, XXIV 
(2010), 638-53; ead., Ephemeral City: Cheap Print and Urban Culture in Renaissance Venice, 
Manchester 2014; Ugo Rozzo, La strage ignorata. I fogli volanti a stampa nell'Italia dei secoli 
XV e XVI, Udine 2008; Paul F. Grendler, “Form and Function in Italian Renaissance Popular 
Books’, in: Renaissance Quarterly, XLVI (1993), 451-85; Raymund Wilhelm, Italienische 
Flugschriften des Cinquecento (1500-1550), Tübingen 1996; Filippo De Vivo, Information and 
Communication in Venice: Rethinking Early Modern Politics, Oxford 2007. 
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taken turns: So far above all political and theological cheap prints (mainly from 
the time of the Reformation) have been analysed. However, a great variety of 
cheap prints were being published in 18th-century Germany, many of which 
have not been studied at all: scientific and scholarly, magic-esoteric, medical, 
and philosophical texts, to mention but a few.5 

The so-called “clandestine literature” was, of course, also published anon- 
ymously.® Studying the circumstances of its creation and dissemination does 
not mean abandoning the context of its subject matter and entering a purely 
social and economic level. Robert Darnton’s work has provided exemplary 
analysis of the relationship between the commercial and the intellectual com- 
ponent in the dissemination of clandestine literature, in particular in France 
and England, demonstrating the connections between the radical authors and 
the publishing business of the time as well as the part played by plagiarism, 
censorship, and “pirated copies"" In the recent past, several studies have been 


5 Cf. e.g. Hans-Joachim Köhler (ed.), Flugschriften des späteren 16. Jahrhunderts, Leiden 1990 ff; 
id. (ed.), Bibliographie der Flugschriften des 16. Jahrhunderts, Tübingen 1991 ff. Text editions: 
Adolf Laube/Annerose Schneider (eds.), Flugschriften der frühen Reformationsbewegung 
(1518-1524), 11 vols., Vaduz 1983; Adolf Laube/Hans W. Seiffert (eds.), Flugschriften der Bau- 
ernkriegszeit, Berlin 1975; Adolf Laube (ed.), Flugschriften gegen die Reformation (1518-1524), 
Berlin 1997; id. (ed.), Flugschriften gegen die Reformation (1525-1530), 11 vols., Berlin 2000; 
Wolfgang Harms/Michael Schilling (eds.), Das illustrierte Flugblatt der Frühen Neuzeit, 
Stuttgart 2008; Michael Schilling, art. “Flugblatt”, in: Klaus Weimar (ed.), Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, vol. 1, Berlin/New York 1997; Daniel Bellingradt, Flugpub- 
lizistik und Offentlichkeit um 1700. Dynamiken, Akteure und Strukturen im urbanen Raum des 
Alten Reiches, Stuttgart 201. On magic see Riccarda Suitner, “La diffusione clandestina di 
manuali di magia nella Germania del primo Settecento: il caso della Pneumatologia occulta’, 
in: Historia philosophica, X1 (2013), 47-57; ead., "Dámonologie und Zauberliteratur in Halle zu 
Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts. Der Fall der Pneumatologia occulta", in: Renko Geffarth/Markus 
Meumann/Holger Zaunstóck (eds.), Kampf um die Aufklärung? Institutionelle Konkurrenzen 
und intellektuelle Vielfalt im Halle des 18. Jahrhunderts, Halle 2018, 198—213. 

6 Cf. esp.: Miguel Benítez, La Face cachée des Lumieres. Recherches sur les manuscrits phi- 
losophiques clandestins de l'áge classique, Paris 1996; Guido Canziani (ed.), Filosofía e religione 
nella letteratura clandestina: secoli XVII e XVIII, Milan 1994; Tullio Gregory (ed.), Ricerche su 
letteratura libertina e letteratura clandestina nel Seicento, Florence 1981; Silvia Berti/Frangoise 
Charles-Daubert/Richard H. Popkin (eds.), Heterodoxy, Spinozism, and Free Thought in Early- 
Eighteenth-Century Europe: Studies on the "Traité des trois imposteurs", Dordrecht 1996; Gianni 
Paganini/Margaret Jacob/John C. Laursen (eds.), Clandestine philosophy: New Studies on 
Subversive Manuscripts in Early Modern Europe, 1620-1823, Toronto/Buffalo/London 2020; 
Antony McKenna/Alain Mothu (eds.), La Philosophie clandestine à l'Áge classique, Oxford] 
Paris 1997; Gianluca Mori/Alain Mothu (eds.), Philosophes sans Dieu. Textes athées clandestins 
du XVIII* siécle, Paris 2005; the journal La lettre clandestine, 1992 ff.; Olivier Bloch (ed.): Le 
matérialisme du XVIII* siécle et la littérature clandestine, Paris 1982. 

7 Robert Darnton, The Literary Underground of the Old Regime, Cambridge, Mass. 1982; id., The 
Forbidden Best-Sellers of Prerevolutionary France, New York 1995; id., Die Wissenschaft des 
Raubdrucks. Ein zentrales Element im Verlagswesen des 18. Jahrhunderts, Munich 2002. 
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published focussing on the trade in prohibited literature, censorship, and 
European commercial networks instrumental in circulating heterodox texts 
from the point of view of the history of the book market.? 

Academic controversies, too, were often conveyed in anonymous texts. 
Besides the “more official’ sphere of philosophy practised at universities, 
there was an “underground” stratum of debates in the same academic con- 
texts inhabited by renegade students and lay journalists forced to use less con- 
ventional means in order to disseminate their ideas. The interdependences 
between philosophy, literary criticism, the beginnings of journalism, satire 
(Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling’s works come to mind), and radical criticism 
of religion — frequently with Socinian reminiscences - are characteristic of a 
majority of these texts.? The same is true of the students’ writings, often in 
the form of cheap prints, which will be discussed in the present study. They 
looked at controversial issues such as the polemic evolved out of Christian 
Wolff's and Spinoza's philosophy; a small number of copies would be printed 
by their authors or printers, often at their own expense, and distributed to col- 
leagues and friends connected with the university. 

It is only during the past twenty years that studies challenging the doxog- 
raphical character of the reconstructions of the 19th and 20th centuries have 
emerged. Thanks to their decidedly interdisciplinary nature and an increas- 
ingly noticeable tendency to engage in microhistory, they have made it possible 
to bring the communication dynamics between these German "sub-academic" 
groups to light. They have clarified the connections between Wolffianism and 
German forms of expressions in clandestine literature as well as reconciling 
theological, historical, and sociological research (into the heterodox student 
milieus at German universities, and into censorship). This was the first step 
towards filling in long-standing gaps concerning many "secondary" characters 
in the studies, without whom our understanding of the whole topic would 
remain incomplete. Many important personalities of the first phase of the 
German Enlightenment are gradually gaining the well-deserved attention of 
scholars? As a result of the most recent research, it has become clear that 


8 Christine Haug/Franziska Mayer/Winfried Schróder (eds.), Geheimliteratur und Geheim- 
buchhandel in Europa im 18. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 2011; Patrizia Delpiano, Church and 
Censorship in Eighteenth-Century Italy: Governing Reading in the Age of Enlightenment, 
New York 2018; Wilhelm Haefs/York-Gothart Mix (eds.), Zensur im Jahrhundert der 
Aufklärung. Geschichte — Theorie — Praxis, Göttingen 2007; Edoardo Tortarolo, The 
Invention of Free Press. Writers and Censorship in Eighteenth Century Europe, Dordrecht 
2016. 

9 Cf. Martin Mulsow, Enlightenment Underground. Radical Germany, 1680-1720, Charlottesville/ 
London 2015. 

10 In addition to the studies named in the footnotes above cf. also, especially concern- 
ing Wolffian circles: Johannes Bronisch, Der Mäzen der Aufklärung. Ernst Christoph von 
Manteuffel und das Netzwerk des Wolffianismus, Berlin/New York 2010; Martin Mulsow, 
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the underground was localised significantly by groups resident mainly in the 
university towns of the time, who were constantly and intensively interacting 
through the medium of anonymous writings." 

This sub-academic level, where discussions on controversial issues could be 
carried out avoiding the academic authorities’ censorship and surveillance, is 
precisely where we find the origins of the dialogues of the dead that are the 
subject of the following analysis. They contain typical qualities of the texts 
mentioned above, but also individual and extraordinarily original character- 
istics due above all to the genre “dialogue of the dead” chosen by the authors. 
Linking cheap prints and the dialogue of the dead with philosophical elements 
gave rise to most particular texts and allows the scholar wishing to analyse 
them to weave together fields of research previously independent of each other. 

These are occasional and “ephemeral” journalistic publications; conse- 
quently, we must investigate which position they occupied in the laws of the 
book market of the time.!? However, they are “street literature” of a philosophi- 
cal and theological nature, acting as an ideal platform for staging controversies 
concerning Wolffianism, the philosophy of Descartes, Leibniz, and Thomasius, 
as well as Balthasar Bekker’s demonology. The elaboration of the dialogue 
involved persons from a journalistic as well as an academic background: above 
all students, but also other groups of people, such as e.g. the copper engravers. 
The dialogues of the dead concern a substratum of discussions of the most 
controversial topics in Germany during the early Enlightenment: We are look- 
ing at anonymous texts that observe not only the precise communication laws 
obtaining between authors “without a name” typical of clandestine publica- 
tions of the time but also the norms of the literary genre to which they belong. 


2 The Dialogues of the Dead of the Early German Enlightenment 
(1729-1734): An Unknown Corpus of Sources 


Over the time of only five years, between 1729 and 1734, a number of dialogues 
of the dead were published whose protagonists were some of the most famous 
thinkers of the early Enlightenment as well as the most famous philosophers 
of previous generations: Christian Thomasius and August Hermann Francke, 


Freigeister im Gottsched-Kreis. Wolffianismus, studentische Aktivitäten und Religionskritik 
in Leipzig 1740-1745, Gottingen 2007. 

11 Cf. esp. id., “Die Transmission verbotenen Wissens’, in: Ulrich J. Schneider (ed.), Kulturen 
des Wissens im 18. Jahrhundert, Berlin 2008, 61-80. 

12 Regarding occasional literature cf. Klaus Garber (ed.), Handbuch des personalen Gele- 
genheitsschrifttums in europäischen Bibliotheken und Archiven, Hildesheim/Zurich/New 
York 2001 ff. 
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René Descartes and Andreas Riidiger, Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling and 
Johann Franz Budde (protagonists of two dialogues), Johann Friedrich Mayer 
and Johann Wilhelm Petersen, Balthasar Bekker and Christian Scriver as well 
as Budde once again, and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz.!? The dialogues are all 
structured in the same way. An engraved frontispiece showing the two pro- 
tagonists, a number of verses, and frequently a short preface addressed to the 
readers precede the dialogue itself. 

The titles strongly recall the Gespräche im Reiche der Toten: Ausserordentliches 
Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten..., Gespräche im Reiche der Todten..., Curieuses 
Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten..., Besonderes Gesprüch in dem Reiche derer 
Todten.... published monthly by the German journalist David Fassmann 
between 1718 and 1739. The occasion of their publication was nearly always 
the death of at least one of their protagonists. The end of the 1720s saw the 
near-simultaneous passing of the intellectual personalities who had domi- 
nated debates during the preceding decades: This truly unique circumstance 
exerted a decisive influence on the texts analysed in this study. In the cases 
where the main characters of the dialogues belong to earlier generations, such 
as Bekker, Descartes, or Leibniz, the authors' choice is never accidental, either. 
The roles attributed to them bring the "historical" figures up to date - in a dif- 
ferent way in each dialogue.!5 

The seemingly complete absence of indications or a trail leading us to the 
context in which the dialogues of the dead originated may well be the one 
aspect most confusing to those who approach them for the first time. All texts 
were published anonymously or under a pseudonym, mainly without informa- 
tion on the place of printing or the publisher; they were sold unbound as cheap 
prints. The only information available to us is the year of publication and occa- 
sionally the name of the artist who designed the title engraving. This will prove 
to be an extremely important detail for the course of this investigation. The 
fact that they were "loose-leaf" publications is one of the main reasons why 
only few copies of them survive today. 


13 Regarding the titles of the texts cf. the individual chapters. The dialogue of the dead 
between Leibniz and Thümmig differs from the others in several aspects which I shall 
analyse: cf. ch. 5. For brief bio-bibliographic profiles of most of the philosophers men- 
tioned in this book, see the very useful Heiner F. Klemme/Manfred Kühn (eds.), The 
Bloomsbury Dictionary of Eighteenth-Century German Philosophers, London/Oxford/New 
Dehli/Sydney 2016. 

14 Thomasius died in 1728, Gundling in 1729, Rüdiger in 1731, Budde in 1729, Francke in 1727, 
Petersen in 1727. 

15  Cfeg.the dialogues between Bekker and Scriver (ch. 8) as well as between Leibniz and 
Thümmig (ch. 5). 
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These are extremely rare texts distributed among various German libraries 
(above all in central Germany), sometimes extant in only one copy. There is no 
element that appears to indicate unequivocally the connection between the 
dialogues of the dead. Defining the corpus was rife with problems from several 
points of view, and is the result of comparing the texts with one another, of 
reconstructing the context in which they originated, of interpreting intertex- 
tual references and polemical allusions between the authors, and of stylistic 
and formal considerations. 

One of the main objectives I set myself is to prove the validity of ascrib- 
ing all these texts to one single unified trend of dialogues of the dead. A first, 
important element has already emerged: the obvious chronological proximity. 
Additional aspects are the strict affinity of the topics covered in the individual 
dialogues, the authors’ philosophical positions, several formal elements, the 
typologies of the audience to whom the texts were addressed, and the con- 
text in which they were circulated. As we shall see, these are only some of the 
elements that contribute to distinguish these dialogues from the dialogues of 
the dead commonly scrutinised by scholars, which were usually characterised 
by being widely read. Moreover, the dialogues discussed become a typology of 
“learned” cheap prints with clearly identifiable qualities. In some cases, we find 
a rather surprising affinity of intellectual perspective from which texts were 
drafted which in my opinion did not originate with the same author.!6 To put it 
briefly: All the texts I shall analyse in this study are a group of dialogues whose 
characteristics diverge from the classic styles of dialogues of the dead usually 
mentioned in scholarly works. They diverge as to the subject matter, the style 
employed, the modalities of their circulation, and numerous other aspects 
Ishall discuss in more detail below. 

While the dialogues clearly belong to a uniform textual corpus, they are often 
cited as individual phenomena and only sporadically appear in bibliographies 
and anthologies. They are never mentioned in lexicographical articles con- 
cerned with the development of the genre “dialogue of the dead” in Germany, 
and only rarely in analyses of the reception of their protagonists. Frequently 
they are accompanied by incorrect localisation or dubious attributions. I am 
aware of only one reference to the possible existence of a corpus of dialogues 
of the dead from the early Enlightenment linked by shared characteristics. In 
Moderne aus dem Untergrund (2002), Martin Mulsow referred to a few dia- 
logues of this genre that focus on particularly controversial issues of the early 


16 Iam referring in particular to the dialogues between Descartes and Rüdiger, and 
between Leibniz and Budde, which display an almost identical structure and intellectual 
orientation. A detailed comparison of the two texts may be found in ch. 6, 4. 
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18th century." The circumstances responsible for the well-nigh entire absence 
of these dialogues from works of scholarship are factors that will require an 
explanation of their own: The all too precarious state of our knowledge of the 
genre of German Enlightenment dialogues of the dead, the anonymity of the 
texts, and their physical form as unbound cheap prints are only some of them. 

The structure of the dialogues is well thought out in order to present an 
effective — sometimes extremely learned and complex, sometimes rather more 
ironic — orchestration of the most controversial issues of the theological — 
philosophical debate in Germany and Europe of the time. Apocatastasis 
and chiliasm, biblical exegesis, Spinozist and "clandestine" texts, the relation 
between soul and body as well as between mathematics and philosophy, the 
atheism embraced by antique and modern philosophers, Wolffian philosophy 
in its entanglement with the reception of Cartesianism and Leibniz' system — 
these are only a few of the numerous topics discussed in the dialogues. 

The choice of participants is influenced by the dualistic, or indeed anti- 
thetic structure peculiar to the genre. Perhaps the case easiest to understand 
is that of the conversation between Leibniz and the theologian Johann Franz 
Budde, who inclined towards Pietist views. The author assigns the defence of 
the Wolffian system to Leibniz, and to Budde the criticism the “historical” the- 
ologian had expressed in his Bedencken über die Wolffianische Philosophie. 
These juxtapositions are also constructed in a more subtle fashion. For obvious 
chronological reasons, Descartes was not an opponent of the Pietists. In a dia- 
logue of the dead featuring as his opponent the anti-Cartesian, anti-Wolffian, 
and pro-Pietist Andreas Rüdiger, however, the anonymous author assigns to 
Descartes not just the self-evident defence of his own doctrines but also the 
role of championing Christian Wolff.!? The dialogue structure is also employed 
in order to stage particularly effectively the latent, and in some cases strictly 
personal conflicts between the protagonists of the early Enlightenment 
(such as for instance between Gundling and Budde, or between Thomasius 
and Francke).?9 


17 In the course of this book, I will quote from the English edition: Martin Mulsow, 
Enlightenment Underground, 206-7. Mulsow refers to a dialogue between Christian 
Thomasius and August Hermann Francke, and between Leibniz and Johann Franz 
Budde, as well as to an instance where Carl Friedrich Hempel, the biographer of Nikolaus 
Hieronymus Gundling, mentions a dialogue of the dead between Gundling and Budde 
entitled Examen rigorosum. 

18 C£ ch.4. 

19 Cfch.6. 

20 Concerning Gundling’s and Budde's different philosophical perspectives cf. Martin 
Mulsow, Enlightenment Underground, 206-38; concerning the relationship between 
Thomasius and Francke cf. Martin Brecht, "August Hermann Francke und der Hallische 
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Where do these dialogues fit into the philosophical and theological debate 
of their time? Which ideas do the authors choose for their protagonists to 
champion, and what do the more or less instrumental distortions of their “his- 
torical” figures reveal? Which part do the protagonists actually play? As stated 
above, some of them are extraordinarily famous: Studying the dialogues of the 
dead will help us understand what image of them was current in Germany in 
the early 18th century, and highlight aspects of their reception that are any- 
thing but banal and little known. In addition, this study will attempt to bring 
to light neglected debates and figures of the early Enlightenment whom their 
contemporaries believed to be of the highest order, and whose works triggered 
long and heated controversies: Andreas Riidiger, Johann Friedrich Mayer, 
Christian Nicolaus Naumann, Ludwig Philipp Thümmig, to name but a few. 

A further common denominator of all the dialogues of the dead is the 
problematic nature of their authorship. In the rare cases where these are 
mentioned in bibliographies and catalogues, the majority of the texts are 
attributed to David Fassmann. While explicit references to Lucian of Samosata 
and Fontenelle are present in the dialogues, the German author's Gespräche im 
Reiche der Toten are in fact the formal model imitated by these authors. I shall 
come back to this argument a number of times, especially in the concluding 
chapter?! In fact, Fassmann is the author of none of these dialogues of the dead. 
I am going to analyse the reasons that have led to this attribution, attempting 
to understand how many authors actually hide behind the dialogues. 

Small, but very important pieces of evidence that may be used as a start- 
ing point for finding out more information about the issue of authorship are 
provided by the internal references that link some of the dialogues. They are 
not, however, transparent but on the contrary ambiguous and allusive. While 
reading the texts, one may encounter references to the protagonists of other 
dialogues of the dead, one author's polemic against others, references to pla- 
giarism and the competition over copies sold, as well as polemic focussed 
entirely on the topic itself. Consequently, it is of paramount importance to try 
to understand the character and the function of these references, as well as the 
role they can play in elucidating the relationships between the authors of the 
dialogues. A by no means trivial question in this context is: Were these allusions 


Pietismus" in: id./Klaus Deppermann/Ulrich Gabler (eds.), Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 1, 
Das 17. und frühe 18. Jahrhundert, Göttingen 1993, 503-6. On the interplay between theo- 
retical and personal conflicts and the early German Enlightenment see Ian Hunter, Rival 
Enlightenments. Civil and Metaphysical Philosophy in Early Modern Germany, Cambridge 
2001. 

21 Regarding the attribution to David Fassmann cf. the information given in the individual 
chapters of this study as well as the concluding part. 
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comprehensible to readers at the time, or were they relatively obscure in the 
eyes of the audience as well as the other authors? 

The second option implies a number of further possible questions: How 
does communication actually take place between people who do not know 
each other’s identity? Which codes determine it? On which level of clandes- 
tineness should we locate our texts? Unfortunately, the dialogues of the dead 
left very few traces. While the authors often write of a thousand copies sold 
in their prefaces (statements the truth of which will have to be investigated), 
the texts are never mentioned in the catalogues of book fairs of the time, and 
rarely in the sources. In addition, the contemporaries do not appear to know 
the identity of the authors - in the few references dedicated to them. These 
dialogues, to quote a recently published volume, are in effect “lost books”.?? 
To which milieu, then, did the authors of the dialogues belong? Is it possible 
to draw a “topography” of the “underworlds” in which these dialogues of the 
dead were composed? Why do they seem to have literally disappeared from 
publications of the time? 

As I am starting from extremely sparse information, in-depth analysis of 
the rare, frequently seemingly irrelevant, instances of evidence is the only way 
of discovering more about the genesis of the texts. It will become increasingly 
clear in the course of this study just how many elements of a “material” kind 
are relevant for the investigation. Each individual detail contributes to increas- 
ing the amount of evidence available. I have consequently endeavoured to 
analyse as many copies of each dialogue as possible, in order to understand 
the part played by details such as the pagination, library classification code, 
binding, and differences between copies of the same text. 

Among these small pieces of evidence are the initials or codes found at the 
edges of the title engraving. The title engravings may safely be called one of 
the most remarkable elements of these dialogues of the dead. Their formal 
structure is clearly based on Fassmann’s Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, and 
many other dialogues of the dead of the time. However, in comparison with 
the engravings accompanying Fassmann’s dialogues (cf. the example shown 
in figure 1), our engravings are more precise and frequently of higher quality. 
Above all they contain very sophisticated symbols referring to contempo- 
rary works or to the subject matter of other dialogues of the dead, often 
in a very attractive fashion. I have endeavoured to understand which laws 
governed the relations between engravers and universities, authors, print- 
ers, and those whom we might call “occasional contributors" (e.g. students 


22 Flavia Bruni/Andrew Pettegree (eds.), Lost Books. Reconstructing the Print World of 
Pre-Industrial Europe, Leiden/Boston 2016. 
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FIGURE1 David Fassmann, Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, hundert und Fünff und Zwantzigste 
Entrevue zwischen dem letzt-verstorbenen regierenden Hertzog zu Sachsen-Zeitz, Mauritio 
Wilhelmo, und Ernst Grafen von Metternich |...], Leipzig 1728, title page and title engraving. 
Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, shelf mark 39-Hist 00238 


in financial difficulties). I have also accepted the challenge of interpreting 
the cryptic cross-references between the engravings and the dialogues of 
the dead, and even between the engravings and other texts than the ones to 
which the images are attached. I shall attempt to clarify how the production 
speed of the “loose-leaf” publications on the one hand can be reconciled 
with the precision of the images on the other, who would have been respon- 
sible for the design, and whether analysing the frontispieces — above all from 
the point of view of their quality - might show whether some of the texts 
were “pirated editions”. 

The world found behind these dialogues of the dead is a reality of plagia- 
rism, extreme destitution, and harsh competition, among authors as well as 
among printers. Fathoming its “everyday” aspects is not an end in itself, but 
rather an essential element for our understanding of the texts - this is not only 
true, in fact, of the dialogues of the dead, but of the cheap prints of the time 
as well as the majority of the literary production of the early Enlightenment 
in general. 
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There will not be a certain identification of the authors of the analysed texts 
at the end of this study; this has proved to be impossible. The investigation 
does, however, enable us to look into the context of the texts’ origin, to recon- 
struct the sale dynamisms and to establish a fairly precise profile of the audi- 
ence as well as the social and geographical context in which the dialogues were 
composed. We shall see the degree to which the difficulty of determining the 
authors’ precise identity is due to the nearly complete absence of individuality, 
a typical characteristic of the modalities of both the production and the sale 
of unbound cheap prints. The absence in Germany at the time of a concept 
comparable to modern copyright is only one among the many aspects relevant 
for our analysis. 

Each dialogue prompts us to go into one aspect that may be present in all 
texts but is particularly evident in the instance chosen. In the second chapter 
I shall speak of the dissemination of dialogues of the dead in German student 
circles of the early 18th century, of the competition between different authors 
(that also found expression in the publication of “pirated copies”), but also of 
purely theoretical issues such as the debate on atheism and the mortality of 
the soul. 

In the third chapter I shall investigate the extremely “experimental” nature 
of the German dialogues of the dead of the time — a phenomenon which 
is certainly unique in this genre in Germany. The relation between the dia- 
logue of the death and biographic works, eulogies, Pietist collective biogra- 
phies, pasquille, and the German reception of Traiano Boccalini’s works will 
be discussed. We shall see whether the boundaries between genres in those 
days were indeed rather more “unstable” than we might assume - especially in 
the context of occasional publications and cheap prints -, and I should like to 
show how research into literary forms frequently neglected in studies on the 
early Enlightenment could enrich our perspectives on the learned debate of 
the time. In addition, we shall come in contact with the world of the German 
copper engravers, a “grey area” consisting of people of not entirely defined sta- 
tus and frequently in financial difficulties who were often behind the draft of 
the dialogues of the dead. 

The fourth chapter focusses on the part played by the dialogues in the most 
heated philosophical controversy of the early German Enlightenment: the one 
that resulted in Christian Wolff’s expulsion from Halle University after the 
philosopher was accused of atheism by his colleagues. Reading the dialogue 
between Leibniz and Ludwig Philipp Thiimmig (ch. 5) will catapult us into 
the pro-Leibniz circles of 1740s Leipzig, into the implicit communication and 
dissimulation codes of their protagonists. This is the only dialogue not com- 
posed in the years between 1728 and 1734. However, including it in the study 
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will prove profitable for several reasons. When comparing the figure of Leibniz 
as described in this text with the dialogue of 1730 in which the philosopher 
has an imaginary conversation with Johann Franz Budde, we can see just how 
instrumental the dialogue of the dead as a genre can be: In this case, two dif- 
ferent authors paint two radically opposed profiles of the same philosopher. 

The sixth chapter will analyse a very sophisticated example of a strictly gno- 
seological and physiological dialogue, in which Descartes and Andreas Riidiger 
mainly discuss the body - soul question. The text is a masterly example of the 
characterisation of the main character of a dialogue of the dead forced to play 
a “multiple” part by the author, with complex implications for the subject mat- 
ter. In the seventh chapter I will observe the discussion between two theologi- 
ans, Johann Friedrich Mayer and Johann Wilhelm Petersen, which will provide 
an example of the use of dialogues of the dead as organs of the discussion of 
issues closely linked to the debate in the Pietist milieu. This chapter will also 
look at the part played by the preface in the dialogues of the dead. The last 
dialogue I shall analyse is characterised by the encounter between Balthasar 
Bekker's dualist-Cartesian approach and the Pietist-influxionist approach of 
Christian Scriver. The debate on the relationship between angels and demons 
and the physical world of the res extensae imbues the body — soul question 
with a demonological connotation. 

However, before we devote ourselves to studying the dialogues of the dead, 
we must turn to the man who is unanimously considered to be the initiator of 
the genre: Lucian of Samosata. 


CHAPTER 1 


From Antiquity to the Enlightenment 


1 Lucian of Samosata (c. 120-180/192 CE): The Nexpixot dicAoyot 


Hardly anything is known about the man to whom the invention of the genre 
“dialogue of the dead” has been attributed. Lucian of Samosata, who was born 
during the reign of Emperor Hadrian and died during that of Marcus Aurelius 
or Commodus, is not mentioned by any of his contemporaries. Samosata on 
the banks of the Euphrates in present-day Syria was at the far eastern edge 
of the Roman Empire, in a multi-ethnic and polyglot region where Aramaic, 
Persian, and Greek were spoken. Lucian was a member of the Aramaic-speaking 
population. His extraordinary mastery of Greek was mainly due to the years 
he spent training as a rhetorician in Ionia. Rhetoric was a fashionable subject 
in those times, in addition offering the prospect of securing a good income. 
Lucian’s success as a rhetorician took him on journeys from the Aegean via 
Gaul and Rome to Athens, where he is said to have undergone a “philosophical 
conversion” the circumstances of which, however, are entirely unknown.! 

The thirty Nexpıxoi ót&Aoyot are composed in the style of brief sketches, their 
dialogues incisive and ironic and their protagonists either characters from 
mythology (such as Mercury, Hercules, Tiresias, Minos) or well-known person- 
alities of Greek culture? Menippus and Diogenes together with Charon are the 
figures who appear most frequently in the dialogues and who consequently 
provide the most obvious literary and cultural links in Lucian’s writings. In the 
brief exchanges, the pitiless and heretical irony at the expense of the myth- 
ical heroes, we do indeed recognise influences of the New Comedy and of 
Cynicism. Lucian’s underworld neither communicates with the world of the 
gods, nor - unlike the dialogues we shall discuss in the following — with the 


ı Fora biographical profile of Lucian of Samosata cf. Jacques Schwartz, Biographie de Lucien de 
Samosate, Brussels 1965. 

2 Lucian of Samosata, Nexpixoí ót&Aoyot, in: Matthew D. Macleod (ed.), Luciani Opera, vol. 1v, 
Oxford 1987. Regarding his dialogues of the dead see also: Alexandre M. Desrousseaux, Notes 
critiques sur les Dialogues des morts de Lucien, Paris 1885. Within the scope of the present 
study, it is not possible to go into the genre of journey to the afterlife as well, which is already 
documented in Mesopotamia in the third and fourth millennium BCE. For an overview cf. 
most recently Jan N. Bremmer, "Descents to Hell and Ascents to Heaven in Apocalyptic 
Literature", in: John J. Collins (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Apocalyptic Literature, Oxford 
2014, 340-57. 
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world of the living: Hades is the only reality known to the characters of the 
Nexpixot didAoyot. 

The increasing dissemination of the literary genre “dialogue of the dead” 
in Europe during the early modern age may be explained above all with 
the humanist rediscovery of the corpus of Lucian’s writings. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries, Lucian was the main point of reference for the authors 
of dialogues of the dead, and Latin the most commonly used language.? In 
the discourse I shall present in the following, however, which will lead us to 
18th-century Germany, dialogues by different authors play a fundamental role, 
resulting in a veritable race between authors of dialogues of the dead. One of 
the most important direct precursors of the dialogues of the dead to be dis- 
cussed in this study is not Lucian at all, nor the 16th-century texts inspired by 
him, but rather a number of French texts composed at the beginning of the 
18th century and translated into German. Their author was the highly original 
and innovative exponent of the genre Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle. 


2 Fontenelle: The Nouveaux dialogues des morts (1683) 


When Fontenelle anonymously published his Nouveaux dialogues des morts 
at the age of 26 in 1683, employing this genre when writing about philosoph- 
ical questions was undoubtedly regarded as a sign of eccentricity.* The dia- 
logue of the dead was by no means regarded as a literary genre particularly 
suited for discussing topics regarded as intellectually challenging. The reasons 
that encouraged Fontenelle's attempt are unclear to this day. The fact that he 
favoured the dialogue form has been linked to his love for the theatre and his 
education at the Jesuit college in Rouen, whose curriculum and textbooks 
assigned an important role to the art of dialogue. During this education, 


3 Regarding the reception of Lucian's works in the early modern age cf. Christopher Robinson, 
Lucian and his Influence in Europe, London 1979; Christopher Ligota/Letizia Panizza (eds.), 
Lucian of Samosata Vivus et Redivivus, London/Turin 2007. The first-named study includes a 
specific section on the reception of the dialogues of the dead, but only devotes a few lines to 
the German-speaking area (p. 146). 

4 Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues des morts, Lyon 1683. See John 
Cosentini, Fontenelle's Art of Dialogue, New York 1952; Jean Dagen's preface to his edition of 
the text, in: Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues des morts, édition critique avec une introduction 
et des notes par Jean Dagen, Paris 1971, 9-100. On Fontenelle cf. Louis Maigron, Fontenelle. 
L'homme, l'oeuvre, l'influence, Paris 1906; Roger Marchal, Fontenelle à l'aube des Lumières, Paris 
1997; Jean R. Carré, La philosophie de Fontenelle ou le Sourire de la raison, Paris 1932; Alain 
Nirdest (ed.), Fontenelle. Actes du colloque tenu a Rouen du 6 au 10 octobre 1987, Paris 1989. 

5 Jean Dagen, Preface to Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues des morts, 13-16. 
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dialogues of the dead like those by Lucian, whose heretic and refractory slant 
was certainly not to the taste of a typical reader with a Jesuit education, played 
no part at all, of course. 

The 36 dialogues are divided into two parts each of which in turn consists of 
three sections: the Dialogues des morts anciens, the Dialogues des morts anciens 
avec des modernes, and the Dialogues des morts modernes. Lucian’s dialogues 
of the dead are Fontenelle’s declared model, and he refers to his predecessor 
in his work more than once. However, he also created an entirely novel form of 
the dialogue of the dead. The protagonists of the Nouveaux dialogues des morts 
converse in the ironic and witty style typical of the salons of the time, discuss- 
ing contemporary philosophical debates, in particular the one concerning the 
relationship between the ancients and the moderns that stirred people’s emo- 
tions at the time, as well as love, ambition, honour, and madness.® 

Moreover, Fontenelle’s dialogues are shorter than Lucian’s, which imbues 
them with particular vividness. In the Epistre of the second edition of the 
Nouveaux dialogues des morts, published in 1683 with the dedication “A Lucien, 
aux champs Elisiens”,” Fontenelle describes one of the qualities that distin- 
guish his dialogues most clearly from Lucian’s: “Jay suprimé Pluton, Caron, 
Cerbere & tout ce qui est usé dans les Enfers”. One of the main differences 
between his and Lucian's dialogues is consequently that Fontenelle's charac- 
ters are not drawn from mythology but from history. A further typical quality of 
the Dialogues’ protagonists is introduced in the preface to the second volume 
of the first edition: 


Some, albeit only a few, or so it seems to me, have claimed that the 
choice of characters is at times too abstruse, as for instance in the case of 
Augustus and Aretino. I admit that I have never redressed this; I do, how- 
ever, beg those who have criticised me because of this that they might 
consider that often the whole charm of a dialogue (if, indeed, it exists) 
is based in the extravagance of this selection as well as the circumstance 
that it allows us to provide stimulation for the mind that otherwise might 
never have occurred to the latter, and that always lead to some moral 


6 Theso-called Querelle des anciens e des modernes is discussed in particular in the dialogues of 
the second section; human emotions are a special topic in the third one. Concerning the rela- 
tionship between "galant" writing and Fontenelle's dialogues cf. Jorn Steigerwald, “Galante 
Gespräche: Bernard de Fontenelles Dialogues des morts", in: Gabriele Vickermann-Ribémont/ 
Dietmar Rieger (eds.), Dialog und Dialogizität im Zeichen der Aufklärung, Tübingen 2003, 
13-30. 

7 Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle, Nouveaux dialogues des morts, Paris 16837, Epistre, no 
pagination. 
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tenet; [furthermore, I ask those who have expressed such criticism to 
bear in mind] that I regard Lucian as my model and my authority, and 
that in the end we are all destined to meet again on the Elysian fields.® 


We might add Hadrian and Margaret of Parma, or Straton of Lampsakos and 
Raphael as instances in addition to Augustus and Pietro Aretino, to name but a 
few: The pairings of the characters are undoubtedly “bizarre’, and it is precisely 
the incompatibility of their ways of thinking, their characters and their men- 
tality that determines the starting position between the two. 

The hail of criticism that engulfed Fontenelle after the publication of his 
Dialogues is said to have spurred him on to publish another Jugement de Pluton, 
sur les deux parties des nouveaux dialogues des morts only one year later, in 
1684, which he prefaced with a dedication to Lucian.9 In this work the author 
stages a fairly surreal situation by imagining how his dialogues reach Elysium 
and trigger a heated discussion among its inhabitants, until it reaches its cli- 
max with "Pluto's ruling"? 

The criticism may be seen as the reverse of the impressive success of the 
Nouveaux dialogues des morts, which spurred Fontenelle to compose new texts 
immediately, at the same time boosting the trade in cheaper pirated copies of 
the work. In Germany in particular the work was a resounding success, if not 
immediately, and probably facilitated by German authors rather than the result 
of people studying Fontenelle's original dialogues. We may safely assume that 
the understanding of the genre "dialogue of the dead" widespread in Germany 
in the 18th century had moved away from the myths of Lucian for good, and 
that the aspect of the "bizarre" connection of historical figures of diverse kinds 
and periods found in the French model was perceived more clearly than others 
and subsequently was exaggerated. In addition, the dialogues of the dead were 
imbued with an entirely new character thanks to the influence of monthly 
journals, journalism, and cheap prints. A German translation of Fontenelle's 
work played a key part in this process. Consequently, in the following we shall 


Id., Au lecteur, in: Nouveaux dialogues des morts, Lyon 1683, vol. 11, no pagination. 
Id., Jugement de Pluton, sur les deux parties des Nouveaux dialogues des morts, Amsterdam 
1684. 

10 This feat of legerdemain was adopted by the authors of the dialogues of the dead we 
will study in the following chapters. The authors allow their protagonists to read other 
dialogues of the dead, or the first part of a dialogue in which they themselves feature and 
which was printed immediately after the end of the conversation. This allows the authors 
to insert allusions to other texts — including those written by "rivals", or to begin the sec- 
ond instalment of an already published dialogue effectively with a sophisticated stylistic 
stratagem. 
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also look at what happened in Germany when the genre inaugurated by Lucian 
of Samosata's Nexpixol dıdAoyo: in the 2nd century reached its greatest success 
and widest dissemination. 


3 David Fassmann: The Gespräche im Reiche der Toten (1718-1739) 


During the first half of the ı8th century in Germany, composing dialogues of 
the dead was a veritable fashion. It was mainly in this time that hundreds of 
dialogues were published, the flood of texts subsiding only in the second half 
of the century. The dialogues of the dead published in the ı8th century have 
been collected in several catalogues which, however, only record a small part 
of the texts actually published, as it has not yet been able to determine their 
total number." It is likely to be in the thousands. 

The reasons contributing to this phenomenon are numerous and very var- 
ied. The increasing circulation of Fontenelle’s Nouveaux dialogues des morts 
was certainly one relevant precondition, reaching its peak in 1727 thanks to the 
translation by Johann Christoph Gottsched. Gottsched, in fact, contributed sig- 
nificantly to Fontenelle’s becoming known in Germany in the first place: In the 
previous year, he had translated the Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes and in 
1730 the Histoire des Oracles.!* Far from being a literal translation of Fontenelle's 


11 Cf John Rutledge, The Dialogue of the Dead in Eighteenth-Century Germany, Bern/ 
Frankfurt am Main 1974, 133-66; John S. Egilsrud, Le Dialogue des Morts dans les littéra- 
tures francaise, allemande et anglaise (1644-1789), Paris 1934, 205-07. It is not possible to 
indicate in this place in any detail the analytical literature on dialogue theory. In recent 
German research, with particular reference to the early modern age, see e.g. Gabriele 
Vickermann-Ribémont/Dietmar Rieger (eds.), Dialog und Dialogizität im Zeichen der 
Aufklärung; Klaus W. Hempfer (ed.), Poetik des Dialogs: aktuelle Theorie und rinascimen- 
tales Selbstverständnis, Stuttgart 2004; id./Anita Traninger (ed.), Der Dialog im Diskursfeld 
seiner Zeit: von der Antike bis zur Aufklärung, Stuttgart 2010; ead., Disputation, Deklamation, 
Dialog: Medien und Gattungen europäischer Wissensverhandlungen zwischen Scholastik 
und Humanismus, Stuttgart 2012. Regarding philosophical dialogue in general cf. Vittorio 
Hösle, The Philosophical Dialogue: A Poetics and a Hermeneutics, Notre Dame 2012; Davide 
Bigalli/Guido Canziani (eds.), // dialogo filosofico nel Cinquecento europeo: atti del convegno 
internazionale di studi, Milan 1990; Till Kinzel/Jarmila Mildorf (ed.), Imaginary Dialogues 
in American Literature and Philosophy: Beyond the Mainstream, Heidelberg 2014; Frédéric 
Cossutta (eds.), Le dialogue: introduction à un genre philosophique, Villeneuve d'Ascq 
2004; Mustapha K. Bénouis, Le dialogue philosophique dans la littérature francaise du 
seiziéme siécle, Den Haag 1976. 

12 Bernards von Fontenelle Gespräche der Todten und Plutons Urtheil über dieselben, zum 
erstenmahl ins Teutsche übersetzt, und mit einer Vorrede, von Gesprüchen überhaupt, 
versehen von Joh. Christ. Gottsched (BdF's dialogues of the dead and Pluto's verdict on 
the same, translated into German for the first time complete with a foreword concerning 
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text, the German edition of the Dialogues presented itself as a clearly more 
“moralistic” version. Following the same line as the opinion embraced by 
Fénelon’s Dialogues des morts of 1712-1718, according to Gottsched the imagi- 
nary conversations were intended ideally to convey Christian values.!3 
Adapting to different periods and contexts every time, the dialogue of the 
dead as a genre tends to lead to exceedingly original results. The considerable 
number of texts composed in accordance with this model, between the 17th 
and 19th centuries in particular, is not limited to Germany alone but rather 
a European phenomenon to which comparatistic studies have in fact been 


dialogues in general, by JCG), Leipzig 1727; Herrn Bernard's von Fontenelle Gespräche von 
mehr als einer Welt zwischen einem Frauenzimmer und einem Gelehrten. Nach der neu- 
esten Französischen Auflage übersetzt, auch mit Figuren und Anmerkungen erläutert von 
Joh. Chr. Gottscheden. Am Ende findet man noch ein Pastoral, genannt Endimion, aus eben 
dieses Autors Schäfergedichten in teutsche Versse gebracht (Mr BdF’s dialogues of more than 
one world between a woman and a scholar. Translated after the latest French edition, elu- 
cidated with images and annotations by JCG. At the end will be found a pastoral, entitled 
Endimion, translated into German from this same author’s pastoral poems), Leipzig 1726; 
Bernhards von Fontenelle Historie der Heydnischen Orakel, darinn aus dem lateinischen 
Wercke des berühmten van Dalen ein kurtzer Auszug enthalten ist; aus dem Französichen 
übersetzt, und mit einem Anhange, darinn auf die Einwürfe eines Strafsburgischen Jesuiten 
geantwortet wird, vermehret von Joh. Christoph Gottscheden (BdF's history of the heathen 
oracles, including an excerpt from the Latin work by the famous van Dale; translatd from the 
French and including an appendix responding to the objections of a Strasbourg Jesuit, aug- 
mented by JCG), Leipzig 1730. The three translations were collected in Herrn Bernhards 
von Fontenelle |...) Auserlesene Schriften, nämlich von mehr als einer Welt, Gespräche der 
Todten, und die Historie der heydnischen Orakel, vormals einzeln herausgegeben, nun aber 
mit verschiedenen Zugaben und schönen Kupfern vermehrter ans Licht gestellet, von Johann 
Christoph Gottscheden (Mr BdF’s select writings, namely Of more than one world, Dialogues 
of the dead, and The history of the heathen oracles, previously published separately but now 
published with various additions and beautiful engravings by JCG), Leipzig 1760. Regarding 
Gottsched as the translator of Fontenelle's works cf. Roland Krebs, “Gottsched, traducteur 
et commentateur de Fontenelle’, in: Werner Schneiders (ed.), Aufklärung als Mission/La 
mission des Lumiéres. Akzeptanzprobleme und kommunikationsdefizite. Accueil réciproque 
et difficultés de communication, Marburg 1993, 207-20. 

13 Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon, Dialogues des morts anciens et modernes avec 
quelques fables composés pour l'éducation d'un prince (1712-18), in: Oeuvres completes, 
vol. xix, Paris 1830. Cf. Manuel Baumbach, Lukian in Deutschland. Eine Forschungs- und 
Rezeptionsgeschichtliche Analyse vom Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart, Munich 2002, 
66—70; Nicola Graap, Fénelon: Dialogues des morts composés pour l'éducation d'un 
prince. Studien zu Fénelons Totengesprüchen im Traditionszusammenhang, Hamburg 
2001. Concerning the German reception of Fénelon cf. Leo Just, “Fenelons Wirkung in 
Deutschland" in: Johannes Kraus/Joseph Calvet (eds.), Fénelon. Persónlichkeit und Werk. 
Festschrift zur 300. Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages, Baden-Baden 1953, 35-62. 
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devoted.!* Much, however, remains unresearched, in particular where texts 
in English and Italian are concerned. There are, for instance, no monographs 
focussing on the latter to this day. While the dialogue of the dead attracted 
less attention in Italy compared to Northern Europe, there is no lack of highly 
interesting writers there, either. Among the texts that come to mind is the biog- 
raphy composed in the form of dialogues in which the soul of one of the most 
controversial figures of the Accademia degli Incogniti, Ferrante Pallavicino, 
speaks with “Henrico”,!5 or the almost forgotten dialogues the Swede Lorenzo 
Ignazio Thjulen composed in Italian. He was driven by the ambition of sketch- 
ing a history of the world based on the thought categories of the Restoration, 
employing a novel connection of the dialogue of the dead with the literature 
of the counter-Enlightenment. One of the most unscrupulous endeavours 
of this abbot was surely his giving Voltaire the task of demonising the entire 
18th-century philosophy and creating a philosopher who regretted his atheis- 
tic past.!6 

The German dialogues of the dead, however, are particularly noticeable in 
the European panorama, due to their extraordinarily varied and heterogeneous 
guise. Contributing factors are not only the diverse profiles of the numerous 
authors but also the very varied target audiences. Neapolitan revolutionaries, 
famous painters, or simple grocers might become characters in dialogues of 
the dead. In 1728 there was even a series of dialogues of the dead that discussed 
numismatics.!” Even a ruler such as Frederick 11 of Prussia wanted to try his 


14 John S. Egilsrud, Le Dialogue des Morts; Johannes Rentsch, Lucianstudien, Plauen 1895; 
Christopher Robinson, Lucian and his Influence in Europe. Concerning the English dia- 
logues of the dead cf. Frederick M. Keener, English Dialogues of the Dead. A Critical 
History, an Anthology, and a Check List, New York/London 1973. 

15 [Giovan Francesco Loredan], L'anima di Ferrante Pallavicino, divisa in sei Vigilie, Cologne 
1675. 

16 Lorenzo I. Thjulen, Dialogo quarantesimo quinto fra Maria Francesco Arouet de Voltaire 
ed Onorato Maria Ricchetti, conte di Mirabeau, in: id., Dialoghi nel regno de’ morti, vol. x11, 
Rome 1834-35, 87-88. A chapter in Alessandro Guerra, Il vile satellite del trono. Lorenzo 
Ignazio Thjulen: un gesuita svedese per la controrivoluzione, Milan 2004, 314-32, is dedi- 
cated to the dialogues of the Swedish - Italian abbot. 

17 Cf. David Fassmann, Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten: hundert sechs und sechtzigste 
Entrevuë, zwischen dem berühmten Schweitzer Wilhelm Tell |...] und dem Neapolitianischen 
Fischer Masaniello (Dialogues in the realm of the dead: 166th entrevue, between the 
famous Swiss William Tell |...] and the Neapolitan fisherman Masaniello), Leipzig 1732; 
[Georg W. Knorr], Historische Künstler-Belustigung oder Gespräche in dem Reiche derer 
Todten, zwischen denen beeden Welt-bekannten Künstlern Albrecht Dürer und Raphael 
de Urbino [...] (Historical amusement of artists or, dialogues in the realm of the dead, 
between the two world-famous artists Albrecht Diirer and Rafael of Urbino), Nuremberg 
1738 (online ed. ed. by Hans Christian Hones, URL: http://archiv.ub.uni-heidelberg.de/ 
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hand at the genre and, provocatively, chose Madame de Pompadour and the 
Virgin Mary as his protagonists.!® In fact, a large portion of the dialogues of 
the dead composed in 18th-century Germany displays a noticeably “detached” 
mood: As cheap prints or in the form of journals, they discussed fashionable 
topics und thus guaranteed a secure income. The series of dialogues choos- 
ing famous criminals as their protagonists are a representative instance of this 
trend: an entire cycle of dialogues of the dead was dedicated to the well-known 
pair of rogues Nicol List and Lips Tullian.!9 

However, scholars and university professors, too, valued this genre, employ- 
ing it not infrequently with the objective of expressing an opinion on a specific 
subject or to join in controversies. One of them was an author whose name has 
been almost forgotten over the years: Johann Zacharias Gleichmann (d. 1758), 
secretary to the Sachsen-Weißenfels dynasty and subsequently a jurist at the 
court of Gotha. A truly gigantic number of dialogues of the dead is attributable 
to him, which he composed under a variety of pseudonyms. He used the form 
of the dialogue of the dead in order to, among other things, advance his opin- 
ion on the age-old historical discussion concerning the purported existence of 
the legendary mediaeval female pope Joan by having the controversial female 
pope speak for herself, staging an encounter between her and the theologian 
Friedrich Spanheim.?? In addition, there are texts we might describe as “meta” 


artdok/volltexte/2014/2752); [Johann J. Bauer], Gespräch im Reich der Todten zwischen 
dem Buchhändler Johann Jacob Bauer und dem Kaufmann L*** [...] (Dialogue in the realm 
of the dead between the bookseller J J B and the merchant L***), Nuremberg 1770, reprinted 
in Der Buchmarkt um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Munich 1981; Gespräche im Reiche der 
Todten unter den Münzen (Dialogues in the realm of the dead between coins), s.l. 1728. 

18 Frederick 11 of Prussia, Totengesprüch zwischen Madame de Pompadour und der Jungfrau 
María, ed. by Gerhard Knoll, Berlin 2002 (orig. Dialogue des morts entre Madame de 
Pompadour et la Vierge Marie, in: Oeuvres posthumes de Fréderic II, Roi de Prusse, vol. v, 
London 1789). 

19 Among this selection are, e.g., Besonderes curieuses Gespräch im Vorhofe des Reichs der 
Todten zwischen zwey grossen beruffenen Dieben, Räubern und Mórdern Nicol Listen und 
Lips Tullianen (Particular curious dialogue in the forecourt of the realm of the dead, between 
two great notorious thieves, robbers, and murderers Nicol List and Lips Tullian), Frankfurt 
am Main 1722; Besonders-curieuses Gesprüch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen zweyen 
im Reiche der Lebendigen weitberuffenen und bekannten Ziegeuner-Spitzbuben Hemperla 
und Gabriel [...] (Especially curious dialogue in the realm of the dead between two gipsy 
rogues notorious and well-known in the realm ofthe living Hemperla and Gabriel), Hamburg 
1729. 

20 Johann Z. Gleichmann, Curiöses Gespräch im Reiche der Todten, zwischen der Päpstin 
Johanna, und dem berühmten Friderico Spanhemio |...] (Curious dialogues in the realm of 
the dead between Pope Joan and the famous Fridericus Spanhemius), Frankfurt am Main/ 
Leipzig 1741. There are no specific studies of the use of heteronymity during the early 
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dialogues of the dead, as they have fictional characters discussing the dialogue 
of the dead as a literary genre.?! 

As we shall see in the course of the investigation, the German dialogue 
of the dead was a popular means of discussing learned controversies in the 
early 18th century. Consequently, at no time was the connection between 
dialogues of the dead and current events as strong as during the first half of 
the 18th century. The most famous controversies of the time, such as the one 
between Johann Christoph Gottsched and the “Swiss poets” Johann Jakob 
Bodmer and Johan Jakob Breitinger, or the one concerning Christian Wolff's 
philosophy and his dismissal from Halle University, included publications of 
this genre among the polemical texts employed by the opponents.?? 

Despite the great variety of subjects from all spheres of life, the phenom- 
enon of German dialogues of the dead of the 18th century is characterised 
by a noticeable imbalance between its circulation and the studies dedicated 
to it. The only monograph attempting to provide a comprehensive over- 
view of the subject is John Rutledge’s 1974 study The Dialogue of the Dead in 
Eighteenth-Century Germany? In addition there are shorter overviews, fre- 
quently included in broader studies which are in turn dedicated to the overall 
development of the dialogue of the dead in the early modern age, or to the 
German reception of one of its exponents.?* Some encyclopaedia entries fur- 
thermore paint a comprehensive picture of the development in Germany, from 
antiquity to the present day.?? Individual contributions, finally, focus on the 
great authors who employed this genre such as for instance Christoph Martin 
Wieland (Neue Göttergespräche, 1791; Gespräche im Elysium, 1796).26 


modern age, i.e. the use of different pseudonyms by one and the same author, often pro- 
ducing works in different genres. 

21 Theophilus [i.e. id.], Gesprache im Reiche der Lebendigen, von denen Gesprachen in Reiche 
der Todten, welche bisshero unter dem Nahmen, Sperantis und Veramandi, an das Licht 
gekommen [...] (Dialogues in the realm of the living, about the dialogues in the realm of 
the dead which have previously been published under the title Sperantis and Veramandi), 
Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1731. 

22 Cf. esp. ch. 4, 5, and 6. 

23 John Rutledge, The Dialogue of the Dead. 

24 Cf. John S. Egilsrud, Le Dialogue des Morts, 15-44; Manuel Baumbach, Lukian in 
Deutschland, 65-119. 

25 Cf. Hansjörg Schelle, art. “Totengespräch”, in: Klaus Kanzog/Achim Masser (eds.), 
Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, Berlin 1984; Herbert Jaumann, art. 
“Totengesprach’, in: Jan-Dirk Müller (ed.), Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, 
Berlin/New York 2003. 

26 Cf. e.g. Herbert Jaumann, “Der deutsche Lukian. Kontinuitätsbruch und Dialogizität, 
am Beispiel von Wielands Neuen Göttergesprächen”, in: Harro Zimmermann (ed.), Der 
deutsche Roman der Spätaufklärung. Fiktion und Wirklichkeit, Heidelberg 1990, 61-90. 
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One of the most important authors of the early 18th century in the context 
of this genre was the journalist David Fassmann, born in 1683 in Wiesenthal in 
Saxony, who will occupy a central position in the present study. After briefly 
attending Altdorf University, his subsequent military training as well as his love 
of adventure took him to Poland, Vienna, England, Ireland, France, and Italy 
where he was invited to attend an audience with the pope three times. After 
a short sojourn in Halle, where he attended University, he settled in Leipzig 
in 1717 as a budding writer and journalist. From 1725 onwards he held various 
positions at the Prussian court in Berlin, returning to Leipzig after mysteri- 
ous circumstances forced him to flee. He died during a journey in Lichtenstadt 
in 1744.27 

In 1721, the same year in which Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes were pub- 
lished, Fassmann published the journal Der reisende Chinese for the first time, 
composed as the imaginary reportage of a Chinese traveller with the improb- 
able Frenchified Greek name Herophile on a journey to Northern Europe on 
the orders of his Emperor.?® However, the greatest success of the journalist’s 
career was achieved with a publication of a different kind. The dialogues he 
published between 1718 and 1739 in Leipzig in the journal Gespräche im Reiche 
der Toten made the genre of dialogues of the dead popular with a wider public 
in Germany.?? The success of his dialogues of the dead is confirmed by the fact 
that they are found in nearly every historical library in Germany today. This is 
thanks less to Fassmann himself and more to his readers, who had the individ- 
ual issues of the journal published over the years bound into large tomes. To 
name but one, there is the weighty volume preserved in the research library 
in Gotha which contains in one single volume the dialogues from 129 to 144, 


27 Vgl. Käthe Kaschmieder, David Faßmanns Gespräche im Reiche der Toten (1718-1740). 
Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, Breslau 1934; 
Ludwig Lindenberg, Leben und Schriften David Fafsmanns (1683-1744) mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung seiner Totengespräche, Berlin 1937; Nils Eckhardt, Arzt, Medizin und Tod 
im Spiegel der von David Faßmann (1683-1744) in den Jahren 1718 bis 1739 herausgegebe- 
nen Zeitschrift Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, Düsseldorf 1987; Ulrich Schmid, 
“Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten (1718-1739)”, in: Heinz-Dietrich Fischer (ed.), 
Deutsche Zeitschriften des 17. bis 20. Jahrhunderts, Munich 1973, 49-59; Wilhelm Damberg, 
Die politische Aussage in den Totengesprächen David Fassmanns, Münster 1952; Johannes 
Arndt, Herrschaftskontrolle durch Öffentlichkeit. Die publizistische Darstellung politischer 
Konflikte im Heiligen Römischen Reich 1648-1750, Göttingen 2013, 158-66; Stephanie 
Dreyfürst, Stimmen aus dem Jenseits. David Fassmanns historisch-politisches Journal 
Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten (1718-1740), Berlin/Boston 2014. 

28 David Fassmann, Der auf Ordre und Kosten seines Käysers reisende Chineser. Was er von 
dem Zustand und denen Begebnissen der Welt, insonderheit aber derer Europäischen Lande, 
dem Beherrscher des Chinesischen Reichs, vor Bericht erstattet, Leipzig 1721-33. Cf. Ludwig 
Lindenberg, Leben und Schriften David Fafimanns, 40-43. 

29 David Fassmann, Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, Leipzig 1718-1739. 
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FIGURE 2 David Fassmann, Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, Leipzig 1729-1730, flyleaf. 
Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, shelf mark H 8° 06601(09)-141 


published by Fassmann between 1729 and 1730 (figure 2). The man who had the 
collection bound was already named above: Johann Zacharias Gleichmann, a 
dedicated author of dialogues of the dead in his own right as well. 

In his own way Fassmann immortalised the particular connection between 
journalism and dialogic writing that had already become established in Ger- 
many to some degree, and whose most famous predecessors were Christian 
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Thomasius’ Monatsgespräche (1688-89) — a mixture of bulletins of literary crit- 
icism in the mould of the French Journal des Scavans and philosophical satire, 
frequently anti-Aristotelian and anti-Scholastic, in the form of caustic dia- 
logues between fictional characters.?? The protagonists selected were nearly 
always historical figures, just as they were in the Nouveaux dialogues des morts. 
In Gespräche im Reiche der Toten we mainly encounter very famous figures from 
Antiquity and the early modern age (Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Theodosius 
the Great, Henry vi11) as well as figures from more recent history (Duke Ernst 
of Gotha, Sultan Süleyman 11, Prince Eugene of Savoy). Here, however, the sim- 
ilarities between Fontenelle and Fassmann end. Far from slavishly following 
the structures of Lucian, Fontenelle, or Thomasius, Fassmann drafted his own 
dialogue model that would soon take root and form the basis of the majority 
of the dialogues of the dead published during the first half of the century. 

It is the “journalistic” style that distinguishes Fassmann most clearly from 
his predecessors. Each month he published a new, imaginary conversation he 
called Entrevüe. The main part of each conversation consisted of the protag- 
onists summarising their own biography. They were not completely shut off 
from the world of the living: The character of the Secretarius guaranteed com- 
munication between the "realm of the living" and the "realm of the dead" Each 
Entrevüe was introduced by a copper engraving featuring a rhymed summary 
presenting the two main characters or hinting at the contents of the conversa- 
tion. We shall return to all these elements from the copper engraving through 
the biographical information to the stratagem of communication between the 
living and the dead. They are decisive for the question of the remit of the dia- 
logues of the dead at the centre of this investigation: Analysing these com- 
ponents will help us draw the boundaries between the texts on which we are 
focussing and Fassmann’s texts as well as the majority of the dialogues of the 
dead published at the same time. 

Fassmann declared that unlike Fontenelle he was not intending to use 
his own journal to spread moral values but to limit himself to a strictly 
historical-biographical view. There can be no doubt that insisting on this posi- 
tion led to the German journalist's Gespräche being no match at all for the live- 
liness and originality of the characters in Fontenelle's dialogues. Fassmann's 
style possesses neither Fontenelle's elegance nor his humour or sophisticated 
flair. Still, his deliberate declarations did not stop Fassmann from incorpo- 
rating some of Fontenelle's dialogues in their entirety in German into his 
conversations?! A further typical characteristic of Fassmann's dialogues is 
his weighing widely different stylistic registers in order to address as broad 


30 Concerning the Monatsgespräche cf. ch. 3. 
31 Cf. John S. Egilsrud, Le Dialogue des Morts, 120. 
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an audience as possible. While on the one hand the political and military 
events discussed and the protagonists chosen would awaken the curiosity of 
a middle-class reader of average education, lingering on details and risqué 
anecdotes satisfied less demanding tastes on the other.3? The characteristics 
of Fassmann's writings can therefore not be understood without reference to 
the phenomenon, described with great insight by Jürgen Habermas, of the pro- 
gressive awareness of the German bourgeoisie.?? 

Gesprüche im Reiche der Toten enjoyed a roaring and lasting success. Over 
the course of twenty years a grand total of 240 Entrevües were printed. 15,000 
copies were sold of one single dialogue whose protagonist was Charles x11 of 
Sweden.?^ There is evidence of a parallel production of pirated print runs of 
his dialogues of the dead, and it was Fassmann himself who schooled his read- 
ers in spotting the fakes by instructing them to pay particular attention to the 
copper engravings on the title page, as those on the fakes were no match for 
those on the originals.?* As is so often the case, success on this scale brought 
enviers and critics out of the woodwork. An Abgenötigte critique der sogen- 
annten Gespräche in dem Reiche der Todten appeared in Halle in 1721, which 
criticised the striving for originality in Fassmann's dialogues: In the journal- 
ist's dialogues — the anonymous critic remarked sarcastically — everything was 
curieux, remarquable, étrange.?9 Two years later a parody of Fassmann's work 
was published, featuring the encounter of an ox and a pig “in the realm of 
the dead" and satirising the Saxon journalist's alleged pedantry.? In 1751, seven 
years after his death, Fassmann himself became the protagonist of a dialogue 


32 Ibid., 121-22. 

33 Jürgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere: an Inquiry into a 
Category of Bourgeois Society, Cambridge 1989. 

34 Manuel Baumbach, Lukian in Deutschland, 67. 

35 Cf. in more detail ch. 3, 4. 

36  Abgendtigte critique der sogenannten Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, darin 
1. Unterredung einiger Todten, 2. Gründliche Vertheidigung der Geschichten des Reichs der 
Todten, auch einige Satyren aus Menantes Gedichten, beurtheilt, 3. Anwort auf die 30sten 
Entreviie (Required criticism of the so-called dialogues in the realm of the dead, including 
1. Conversation between some of the dead, 2. Thorough defence of the stories from the realm 
of the dead, with some satires from among Menantes’ poems, evaluated, 3. Response to the 
goth entrevue), Halle 1721. 

37 The title of the dialogue was said to be: Gar feines Gespräch im Reiche der Toten zwis- 
chen den abgeschiedenen Geistern eines Ochsen und eines Schweines (Most excellent dia- 
logue in the realm of the dead between the deceased souls of an ox and a pig) (cf. Ulrich 
Schmid, Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, 54). John Rutledge, Ralf G. Bogner and 
the author have not succeeded in locating a copy (cf. John Rutledge, The Dialogue of the 
Dead, 31; Ralf G. Bogner, Der Autor im Nachruf. Formen und Funktionen der literarischen 
Memorialkultur von der Reformation bis zum Vormärz, Tübingen 2006). 
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of the dead which did him the honour of having his soul converse with no less 
a man than Thomas Hobbes.38 

The German dialogue of the dead thus appears as an extremely heteroge- 
neous genre. Even though Fassmann was the uncontested master of the genre 
during the first half of the 18th century, the number of people who occasion- 
ally employed the genre to intervene in a topical debate or simply for diver- 
tissement is very considerable. The number of dialogues of the dead published 
either anonymously or under a pseudonym throughout the 18th century, and 
in particular during the first half, is impressively high and certainly exceeds 
the number of those that were published under their authors' true names. 
An exhaustive overview of the genre “dialogue of the dead” in 18th-century 
Germany remains to be written — if, indeed, it is at all feasible. It should ana- 
lyse more thoroughly the different trends that found expression in this genre, 
its sub-genres, parodies, and the influence of other literary genres, but also the 
tangled constellations of authors who dedicated themselves to the genre. It is 
possible to put together a composite picture of the arguments that could be 
used as the subjects of dialogues of the dead. 

All studies so far, the majority of them from a literary point of view, have in 
common that they neither address the part played by the dialogue of the dead 
in the philosophical and theological debates of the early Enlightenment nor 
the more "concrete" aspects concerning circulation, production, and use of the 
dialogues of the dead. What happens when the dialogue of the dead makes its 
way into student circles and a decision is made to employ it to an intellectual 
end, with the objective of joining in the most heated philosophical debates? 
In what way is this zeal expressed in the formal structure, the style, and the 
medium of dissemination of the dialogues, and how great is the influence of 
financial considerations and the competition between individual authors? 
Our story begins with an academic examination on 6 February 1730. 

38  Freundschafftliche Unterredung der Seelen David Fafsmanns und Thomas Hobbes durch 
welche beyder Caracter moralisch zergliedert werden, Wiesenthal/Malmesburg 1751 (the 


place of printing is fictional, and a combination of Fassmann's and Hobbes's actual 
birthplaces). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Examen Rigorosum 


1 The Judgment of Apollo 


Two years after his death in 1731, Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling — he, too, the 
author of a dialogue of the dead between Archimedes and Montaigne in which 
they discuss, among other things, Descartes’ vortex theory and anti-Wolffian 
polemic! — became one of the protagonists in a similar conversation. The fate 
of Thomasius’ pupil was thus the same that had also befallen other authors 
like David Fassmann, Christoph Martin Wieland, and Frederick 11 of Prussia 
all of whom, having published dialogues of the dead themselves, became the 
protagonists of other authors’ dialogues after their death.? The words Examen 
rigorosum which introduce the title of this peculiar text, in which Gundling 
and Johann Franz Budde are the main characters, seem to suggest to the reader 
that he is about to observe this type of classic oral exam to which students 
must submit in order to obtain a doctoral degree. In fact, however, the first 
pages of the work show a clear reference to the tradition of the dialogue form 
that had found one of its most significant exponents in Fontenelle. A bril- 
liant variatio enabled the author to locate the Examen after the death of the 
two philosophers about to be examined, establishing a most original link to 
the very popular genre of the dialogue of the dead as well as the university 


1 Nikolaus H. Gundling, Gespräch zwischen Michel Montaigne und dem Archimedes, in: 
Gundlingiana, darinnen allerhand zur Jurisprudentz, Philosophie, Historie, Critic, Litteratur 
und übrigen Gelehrsamkeit gehörige Sachen abgehandelt werden (Conversation between 
Michel Montaigne and Archimedes, in: Gundlingiana, discussing all manner issues concern- 
ing jurisprudence, philosophy, history, criticism, literature, and other learned subjects), vol. 11, 
Halle 1715. 

2 Cf. Freundschafftliche Unterredung der Seelen David Fafsmanns und Thomas Hobbes 
(Amicable dialogue between the souls of David Fassmann and Thomas Hobbes); ***S**, 
Dramatisches Gespräch im Reiche der Todten, zwischen Schiller, Wieland, Iffland, Kotzebue und 
Géthe (Dramatical conversation in the realm of the dead, between Schiller, Wieland, Iffland, 
Kotzebue, and Goethe), Quedlinburg/Leipzig 1833; Friedrich der Zweite, Voltaire und Wolf; ein 
Totengespräch (Frederick the Second, Voltaire, and Wolff: A dialogue of the dead), in: Neues 
deutsches Museum, 111 (1790), 749-57. 

3 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, welches Apollo, zwischen [...] Nicolao Hyeronimo Gundlingen, 
[...] und Sr. Magnificentz, dem Hoch-Ehrwürdigsten Herrn Joh. Francisco Buddeo, |...] nach 
deren Tode [...] angestellet (Examen rigorosum between Nicolaus Hieronymus Gundling and 
his magnificence the most honourable professor Joh. Franciscus Budde, held by Apollo after their 
deaths), 11213. 
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environment. This is clearly Gundling’s and Budde's home ground, both of 
them having concluded their lives as professors: one in natural law at Halle 
University, and the other as a theologian in Jena; moreover - and we will return 
to this facet below — it was also the home of the dialogue’s author. 

Having Gundling and Budde face each other in an imaginary dialogue 
would probably not have been very surprising to an 18th-century reader of 
the Examen rigorosum. The two philosophers, one of whom was a direct pupil 
of Christian Thomasius, the other influenced significantly by him, had been 
colleagues at Halle University until 1705, where they had worked together on 
the journal Observationes selectae.* While Budde had always denied that he 
was a “Pietist”, he was close to the ideas of Philipp Jakob Spener and August 
Hermann Francke, as well as having close ties with the Halle circle of Pietists 
with whose ideology he shared the pedagogical approach and the demand for 
the practical value of moral consciousness. Although he was a theologian, his 
place is without doubt among the followers of the early Enlightenment who 
embraced the method of anti-metaphysical eclecticism as an alternative to the 
dogmatic and rationalistic philosophies of Descartes, Wolff, and Spinoza.5 

However, the two thinkers would go entirely separate ways later, until the 
point where they embraced two different trends in the emerging German 
Enlightenment: one rather more "conservative", the other “sceptical-liberal”, 
which serves to show at the same time how little homogeneity there was in the 


4 Regarding the Halle journal cf. Martin Mulsow, “Ein kontroverses Journal der Frühaufklärung. 
Die Observationes selectae, Halle 1700-1705”, in: Aufklärung, XVII (2005), 79-99. 

5 Concerning Budde cf. Arnold F. Stolzenburg, Die Theologie des Jo. Franc. Buddeus und des 
Chr. Matth. Pfaff. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Aufklärung in Deutschland, Berlin 1926; 
Friederike Nüssel, Bund und Versöhnung. Zur Begründung der Dogmatik bei Johann Franz 
Buddeus, Göttingen 1996; Serenella Masi, “Eclettismo e storia della filosofia in Johann Franz 
Budde”, in: Memorie della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche 
e Filologiche, 1 (1977), 163-212; Walter Sparn, Introduction to Johann F. Budde, Elementa 
philosophiae instrumentalis, seu institutionum philosophiae eclecticae, vol. 1, Halle 1723. 
Reprint ed. by W. S., Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2006, v-L1x; Max Wundt, Die deutsche 
Schulphilosophie im Zeitalter der Aufklärung, Tübingen 1945. Reprint Hildesheim/Zurich/ 
New York 1992, 63-75 and 242-43. Gundling was one of Christian Thomasius’ most important 
pupils; see Notker Hammerstein, Jus und Historie. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des historischen 
Denkens an deutschen Universitäten im späten 17. und im 18. Jahrhundert, Göttingen 1972, 
205-65; Daniela Fischer, Nicolaus Hieronymus Gundling, Der Blick eines frühen Aufklärers 
auf die Obrigkeit, die Gesellschaft und die Gebildeten seiner Zeit, Trier 2002; Herbert Jaumann, 
“Gundling, Nikolaus Hieronymus’, in: id. (ed.), Handbuch Gelehrtenkultur der frühen Neuzeit, 
vol. 1, Berlin/New York 2004; Thomas Ahnert, “Gundling, Nicolaus Hieronymus”, in: Knud 
Haakonssen (ed.): The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century Philosophy, vol. 11, Cambridge 
2006, 1176; Martin Mulsow, Enlightenment Underground, 192-205 and 206-38; id., “Nikolaus 
Hieronymus Gundling’, in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem Mudroch (eds.), Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, vol. v/ı, Basel 2014, 67-70. 
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circles around Christian Thomasius and his pupils. Their differing views con- 
cerning decisive issues at the centre of the debate in Germany at the beginning 
of the 18th century, such as atheism, the connection between philosophy and 
theology, as well as between the church and the secular state, never led to a 
direct confrontation.® This is the conflict on which the author of the Examen 
rigorosum wishes to focus. His in many ways very enigmatic text was hardly 
ever mentioned in contemporary sources; there are numerous reasons for this, 
as we shall see below. 

All the dialogues discussed in this study were published anonymously. The 
Examen rigorosum is a (partial) exception to this rule, because as we read it, we 
learn that the author - this is the only information about him the text reveals — 
paid for the publication out of his own pocket and signed it with the pseudo- 
nym “AletopHilus, des Apollinis geheimbten Staats-Secretarius” (AletopHilus, 
Apollo’s privy councillor)." Unfortunately, no research on the specific subject 
of pseudonymity, especially in the clandestine environment, has been under- 
taken so far. Still, there can be no doubt of one thing: choosing a pseudonym 
in 18th-century Germany was very rarely done for “neutral” reasons.® On the 
one hand it served the purpose to hide its bearer, but also to reveal something 
about him in a world where communication employed allusions and reading 
between the lines in a way that appears cryptic and remote to modern readers. 
Often, a pseudonym is a piece of evidence enabling us to take a first step — not, 
perhaps, towards identifying the author, but at least towards determining the 
context of his surroundings. 

The name "Aletophilus" and its Latinised variant “Veramandus” was used 
very often by the members of the Aletophilen Gesellschaft, a well-known 


6 Martin Mulsow, Enlightenment Underground, 206-209. 

7 Cf. AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 2 and 78. 

8 Therelationship between pseudonymity and anonymity has recently given rise to a debate. 
Robert Griffin and John Mullan incline not to recognise substantive differences between 
anonymity and pseudonymity, while Stephan Pabst emphasises that the presence of a pseu- 
donym or mentioning the initials of the author's name enables us to recognise him as a “per- 
son”. Cf. Stephan Pabst, “Anonymität und Autorschaft. Ein Problemaufriss”; Robert J. Griffin, 
“Anonymity and Authorship”, in: New Literary History XXX (1999), 877-95; id., The Faces of 
Anonymity. Anonymous and Pseudoanonymous Publication from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Century, New York 2003; Anonymity, special issue of New Literary History XXXII (2002); 
John Mullan, Anonymity. A Secret History of English Literature, London 2007. Regarding 
the compendia of anonyms and pseudonyms published between the end of the 17th and 
the beginning of the 18th century cf. Martin Mulsow, "Practices of Unmasking: Polyhistors, 
Correspondence, and the Birth of Dictionaries of Pseudonymity in Seventeenth-Century 
Germany’, in: Journal of the History of Ideas, LXV11 (2006), 219-50; Paul Raabe, “Pseudonyme 
und anonyme Schriften im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert’, in: id. (ed.), Der Zensur zum Trotz. Das 
gefesselte Wort und die Freiheit in Europa, Wolfenbüttel 1991, 53-66. 
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society guided by Wolff’s ideas and established in Berlin in 1736.9 We must bear 
in mind, however, that at the time the Examen rigorosum was composed, this 
pseudonym was frequently used in other contexts as well. We are in possession 
of an interesting piece of evidence regarding the present case: in all probability 
the capital H, which is also found at the end of the text (in the variant spelling 
"AlitopHilus, S.”, cf. figure 3), is a reference to the initial of the author's name. 
This was a frequent practice at the time. 

The anonymous author imagines that Apollo himself subjects Gundling and 
Budde to an exam on the summit of Mount Parnassus with the help of his 
secretary as well as the god Mercury and the Muses. In this way, the author 
was inspired by another literary trend very popular in 17th- and 18th-century 
Germany, which may be traced back to two texts above all: La Secretaria di 
Apollo by Antonio Santacroce (published anonymously in 1653) and De' 
Ragguagli di Parnaso by Traiano Boccalini (1612-13), both members of the 
freethinking circle of the Accademia degli Incogniti in Venice. The last-named 
text, which is set on the summit of Mount Parnassus, includes scenes in which 
the main characters besides the Muses and Apollo — who has the last word 
whenever there is room for doubt - include Boccalini himself (in the guise of 
the character of Menante in the text) as well as numerous other personalities. 
These satirical allusions reveal a determined glorification of the Republic of 
Venice, where Boccalini lived as a refugee after he had fallen out of favour with 
the curia in Rome, and where he died suddenly in 1613, perhaps poisoned by 
those political opponents of Spanish origin whom he had so mercilessly sati- 
rised in his Ragguagli.!® 


9 The Aletophilen Gesellschaft was founded by the Electoral Saxonian (secret) diplomat 
and cabinet minister Ernst Christoph von Manteuffel with the objective of assisting the 
dissemination and success of Wolff's philosophy. Cf. Johannes Bronisch, Der Mäzen der 
Aufklärung, 124-170; Detlef Döring, “Beiträge zur Geschichte der Alethophilen in Leipzig" 
in: id./Kurt Nowak (eds.), Gelehrte Gesellschaften im mitteldeutschen Raum (1650-1820), 
vol. 1, Stuttgart 2000, 95-150. 

10 [Antonio Santacroce], La secretaria di Apollo. Che segue gli Ragguagli di Parnaso del 
Boccalini, Amsterdam [i.e. Leiden] 1653; Traiano Boccalini, De’ Ragguagli di Parnaso, 
Venice 1612-13. Regarding the German reception of Boccalini cf. Paul Stötzner, “Der 
Satiriker Trajano Boccalini und sein Einfluss auf die deutsche Litteratur’, in: Archiv für 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, LIII (1899), 107-47; Harald Hendrix, 
Traiano Boccalini fra erudizione e polemica. Ricerche sulla fortuna e bibliografia critica, 
Florence 1995; Luigi Firpo, Traduzioni dei Ragguagli di Traiano Boccalini, Florence 1965, 
23-50; Roberto De Pol, “Der Teufel in Parnasso: Boccalinis Ragguagli in der deutschen 
Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts’, in: Alberto Martino (ed.), Beiträge zur Aufnahme der italien- 
ischen und spanischen Literatur in Deutschland im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam/ 
Atlanta 1990, 109-31. Regarding the Accademia degli Incogniti cf. Giorgio Spini, Ricerca 
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FIGURE 3 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, welches Apollo, zwischen [...] Nicolao Hyeronimo Gundlingen, 


[...] und Sr. Magnificentz, dem Hoch-Ehrwürdigsten Herrn Joh. Francisco Buddeo, |...] 


nach deren Tode |...] angestellet, s.l. 1731, 78. Sächsische Landesbibliothek — Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark Biogr.erud.D.721 
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Boccalini’s success represents a not unimportant chapter in the course of 
the evolution of the genre “dialogue of the dead” in early modern Germany. 
While the 17th century was characterised by the rediscovery of Lucian of 
Samosata and a near-exclusive adoption of the formal model of his Nexpixoi 
öıdAoyoı, in the age of Enlightenment the dialogue of the dead was increasingly 
regarded as controversial literature in Germany. In this form it followed in the 
wake of the success enjoyed by Fontenelle's and Fénelon's dialogues in France 
and the Englishman George Lyttleton's Dialogues of the Dead (1760), mutat- 
ing into the favourite instrument of political polemic. The 17th century was 
an intermediate phase within this process, during which Lucian of Samosata's 
classical model began to be transformed through Boccalini's influence." 
There were indeed innumerable, and in the main anonymous, emulations 
of Boccalini’s Ragguagli ever since an excerpt had been published in 1614 in 
German translation in Kassel in connection with the Rosicrucian manifesto 
Fama fraternitatis? 

There is no sign of Boccalini’s influence waning around 1700, and the rec- 
ollection of the Ragguagli was still very much present in German scholarly 
circles. A mere three years before the Examen rigorosum appeared, Johann 
Zacharias Gleichmann published a dialogue of the dead between Boccalini 
and Ferrante Pallavicino under the pseudonym of “Johannes Sperantes” (unfor- 
tunately I have not been able to discover a copy of this text).!? Pallavicino, too, 
was linked to the genre “dialogue of the dead" albeit indirectly: in 1645 his soul 
had been the protagonist of an imaginary dialogue that had also circulated in 
Germany in translation published in 1722.14 


dei libertini. La teoria dell'impostura delle religioni nel Seicento italiano, Florence 1983; 
Monica Miato, L'Accademia degli Incogniti di Giovan Francesco Loredan, Florence 1998. 

11 Herbert Jaumann, art. “Totengespräch”. 

12 [Johann V. Andrea], Allgemeine und generale Reformation der gantzen, weiten Welt. 
Beneben der Fama fraternitatis, def löblichen Ordens des Rosenkreutzes [...], Kassel 1614. 

13 The dialogue is mentioned in the following articles: "Gleichmann, alias Helmond (Iohann 
Zacharias)" in: Christoph Weidlich (ed.), Geschichte der jetztlebenden Rechts-Gelehrten in 
Teutschland, vol. 1, Marseburg 1748, 287; Johann G. Meusel, “Gleichmann, J. Z^ in: Lexikon 
der vom Jahr 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen teutschen Schriftsteller, vol. 1v, Leipzig 1804, 219. 

14 “Die Seele des Ferrante Pallavicino in drey Nacht-Wachen oder vielmehr Nacht-Gespráche 
getheilet’, in: Die Himmlische Ehescheidung welche durch die garstige und liederliche Auff 
ührung der Rómischen Braut veranlasset worden. Der Einfalt der zweiffelhafften Christen 
gewidmet von Ferrante Pallavicino aus dem Italiänischem übersetzet, nebst der Übersetzung 
dreyer Vigilien oder Nachtwachen der Seele des Ferrante Pallavicini und einer Vorrede von 
dem Leben, Fatalitäten und Schrifften dieses berühmten Mannes, Halle 1722, 124-320. 
The German reception of Pallavicino is documented by the numerous translations of 
his works that saw the light of day in the course of the 18th century. A selection of his 
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We find the Examen rigorosum mentioned in a contemporary source, a 
biography of Gundling published in 1736 by Carl Friedrich Hempel as a sup- 
plement to his posthumously published edition of the Vollständige Geschichte 
der Gelahrtheit by the Kirchensittenbach-born philosopher. The biographer 
briefly mentions the “exuberant and disorderly ideas” in a dialogue in the form 
of an Examen rigorosum. Hempel's criticism is evidence of a certain snob- 
bery vis-a-vis the literary genre of the dialogue of the dead, a sentiment also 
embraced by many among the academic establishment, presumably because 
the home of this kind of publication was in semi-intellectual, student, and 
sub-academic circles. However, where else would one find pamphlets printed 
on cheap paper and thus certainly not intended to be the subject of univer- 
sity classes or learned monographs. This circumstance provides sufficient 
explanation of the Examen rigorosum's absence from the learned writings of 
the time. 

In the same context, Hempel also mentions the existence of the dialogue’s 
second part which had the same philosophers as its main characters. However, 
he says, he never saw a copy of it and doubts whether it was ever printed at all.16 
It did, in fact, appear in 1731, the same year as the Examen rigorosum, entitled 
Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo 
Gundlingen, |...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo. The author introduces this 
text as a continuation of the Examen: 


In recent times, Apollo held a convention together with his learned 
Muses on Parnassus, the fortress of Apollo, to which he also - and how 
laudably - intended to have the two great luminaries of the universities 


works had already appeared in the 17th century: Ferrante Pallavicino, Außerlesene Werke, 
Freywalde 1663. 

15 A passage in a letter from Manteuffel to Christian Wolff dated 22 September 1738 is most 
interesting in this context, the count expressing a similar opinion: “et que la quantité 
de mauvais Dialogues, dont nótre Allemagne est inondée |: témoins tous ces Gespráche 
im Reich der Todten, et tant d'autres fadaises semblables :| en a rendu le nom si mépris- 
able, que la pluspart des gens, qui se piquent de quelque bon goüt, se mittent a bailler, 
dés qu'on leur propose la Lecture d'un Dialogue". Cf. Universitátsbibliothek Leipzig, Ms 
0345, (fol. 27v-30v), ed. in Hanns-Peter Neumann/Katharina Middell (ed.), Briefwechsel 
zwischen Christian Wolff und Ernst Christoph von Manteuffel 1738-1748. Historisch-kritische 
Edition in 3 Bünden. Herausgegeben von Jürgen Stolzenberg, Detlef Dóring, Katharina 
Middell, Hanns-Peter Neumann, vol. I: 1738-1743, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2019. The 
transcripts of the letters are accessible in an open-access edition at: http://nbn-resolving 
.de/urn:nbn:de:bsz:14-qucosa-106475. 

16 Carl F. Hempel, Nicolai Hieronymi Gundlings [...| Umständliches Leben und Schriften |...], 
in: Nikolaus H. Gundling, Vollständige Geschichte der Gelahrtheit, vol. v, Frankfurt am 
Main/Leipzig 1734-36, 7006. Mulsow mentions Hempel's reference: Enlightenment 
Underground, 360, fn. 1. 
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in Halle and Jena, the pro-rector Mr Gundling and Doctor Budde, invited 
and brought before him by Mercury, the messenger of the Gods. Apollo 
wished to give to both of them, in accordance with their deserts and 
office, the laurel of infinite gratitude, crowning their heads with it, as it 
were. And it so happened entirely by chance that on this occasion they 
encountered or met one another, this being the first time that they, in the 
realm of the dead, had seen and spoken with each other.!? 


Unlike the first dialogue, this second one is structured like a “classic” dialogue 
of the dead: the interrogation at the hands of Apollo, the arias, and Mercury’s 
contributions give precedence to the direct discussion between the two phi- 
losophers. A few formal elements reveal the way in which Boccalini’s model 
was replaced with the model of Fassmann’s dialogues, such as the concluding 
word adieu! and the title Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, which had just 
become the standard in Germany as aresult of the success enjoyed by the jour- 
nalist’s imaginary conversations. This new dialogue displays once again, albeit 
with a few variations and in a much less precise and also less sophisticated 
form, the title engraving of the Examen rigorosum (cf. figures 4 and 5). The dia- 
logue furthermore quotes entire passages of the Examen verbatim. This could 
raise another question that might appear slightly curious: How does the trans- 
fer of passages from the Examen rigorosum into the new dialogue take place, 
seeing as there are three characters in the Examen (Budde, Gundling, Apollo), 
and only two in the second dialogue (Gundling and Budde)? 

Let us look at the first discussion in the dialogue between Budde and 
Gundling. Here, Apollo’s interjections from the Examen are transformed into 
questions asked of Gundling by Budde. Apollo’s disappearance allows the 
author to assign his function (i.e. that of the interrogator) directly to one of the 
two protagonists. The Examen, on the other hand, was structured in such a way 
that having interrogated Gundling, the god went on to address his questions to 
Budde. How does the author of the second text solve this problem? Not, in fact, 
in a very elegant way. Let us take page 11 of the text as an example. At the end 
of the discussion of the soul of the animals, in which Budde asks the questions 
and Gundling replies, we suddenly find two consecutive remarks assigned to 
Budde (figure 6).1? 


17 Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo 
Gundlingen, |...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo {...| (Particular dialogue in the realm of the 
dead between D. Nicolaus Hieronymus Gundling and Johann Franciscus Budde), Frankfurt 
am Main 1731, 6. 

18 Ibid., 48. 

19 Ibid., u. 
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Nichts kañin digferWelt Dir Deinen Vngugwehren , 
Wennnurdue «gend felhst Déin wahrer Inmupteweck ist. 


FIGURE 4 Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo Gundlingen, 
[...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo [...], Frankfurt am Main 1731. Universitäts- und 
Landesbibliothek, title engraving. Halle, URL: http://digitale.bibliothek.uni-halle.de/urn/ 
urn:nbn:de:gbv:3:1-306066 
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Oelehrter fiche haer, die Staffeln Deiner Ehren, 
Die Dir bereitet findnachdem Du wurelig bist; 

Nichts kañ, in dieferWeltD: Deinen Vorzug wehren, 
Wenn nur die Jugend felbst Dein wahrer Haugtzweck ist. 


FIGURE 5 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, welches Apollo, zwischen [...] Nicolao Hyeronimo Gundlingen, 
[...] und Sr. Magnificentz, dem Hoch-Ehrwürdigsten Herrn Joh. Francisco Buddeo, |...| nach 
deren Tode |...] angestellet, s.l. 1731, title engraving. Sächsische Landesbibliothek - Staats- und 
Universitätsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark Biogr.erud.D.721 
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FIGURE 6 Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo 
Gundlingen, |...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo [...], Frankfurt am Main 1731, 
11. Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek, Halle, URL: http://digitale.bibliothek. 
uni-halle.de/urn/urn:nbn:de:gbv:3:1-306066 


What happened here? The answer is simple: In the Examen rigorosum, the con- 
text of these remarks is the end of the god’s interrogation of Gundling, and 
the beginning of his questions to Budde (figure 7).2° Arriving at the questions 
that in the Examen were addressed by Apollo to Budde, the author of the sec- 
ond dialogue finds himself in difficulties as the roles change, and consequently 


20 Cf. Aletophilus, Examen rigorosum, 30. 
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AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, welches Apollo, zwischen [...] Nicolao Hyeronimo 
Gundlingen, |...] und Sr. Magnificentz, dem Hoch-Ehrwürdigsten Herrn Joh. 
Francisco Buddeo, [...] nach deren Tode |...] angestellet, s.l. 1731, 30. Sächsische 
Landesbibliothek — Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark Biogr. 
erud.D.721 
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assigns Apollo's first question to Budde from the Examen to Budde himself. 
As a result, Budde asks and also answers questions in this section. Having dis- 
posed of the difficulty in this rather clumsy way, the author continues and has 
Gundling ask the questions which in the Examen were addressed by Apollo 
to Budde.?! 

Let us summarise briefly the relation between the two texts: they are nearly 
identical, although there are slight differences in their structure. The small 
formal inexactitude I have just pointed out confirms that chronologically the 
second dialogue follows the Examen rigorosum. The engravings accompanying 
the two texts are identical, with the exception of a great difference in quality as 
regards the images introducing the Examen. Does this mean that the two texts 
were penned by the same author? Not necessarily: In the 18th-century German 
production of cheap prints, the same engravings tended to be reused rather 
indiscriminately by different authors and printers. In order to understand the 
details, we must take a closer look at the copper engravings at the beginning 
of the two texts. 


2 The Business of “Pirated Editions” 


In the early modern age, there was no provision in Germany, or indeed France 
or the Netherlands, corresponding to our present-day author's copyright. There 
were privileges granted by governments — noblemen or local rulers — which 
fulfilled a somewhat similar function, and there were rules intended to limit 
the phenomenon of piracy and protect authors. However, these laws applied 
only regionally, and moreover were rather imprecise. As a consequence the 
floodgates were open to plagiarism, reworked texts, and text theft. How, then, 
did a “pirate” of the 18th century proceed? Above all, he — unlike those who 
printed the first edition — would focus exclusively on the financial aspect of the 
enterprise. He would carry out veritable “market research" in order to discover 
the sales figures of a work, evaluate the buyers' interest, and use his findings 
as the basis for calculating the number of copies to be printed. There would 
be no frills on these editions; everything that might have made it difficult to 
sell the text at a very low price was removed: The format was scaled down, 
cheaper paper used, the text abridged or summarised in order to decrease the 
number of pages.?? Other tricks were to leave out the engravings, or reprint a 


21 Cf. Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo 
Gundlingen, [...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo [...], 12. 

22 Cf. Robert Darnton, Die Wissenschaft des Raubdrucks. Ein zentrales Element im 
Verlagswesen des 18. Jahrhunderts, Munich 2002. 
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much simpler version, as in the case of our second dialogue between Budde 
and Gundling. The inferior quality of the engraving in particular leads us to 
presume that the second text was printed by another person or a different pub- 
lisher who had got wind of a possible deal. Thus he published a dialogue of the 
dead in a pirated edition shortly after the death of the two famous men. 

Of course, events do not always follow a straight route. The boundary 
between a pirated and a “regular” edition is often barely perceptible. Frequently, 
texts were not printed precisely in the form that the author had submitted 
them: printers felt entitled to change the original text. We even know of cases 
of pirated copies being printed at the author's own instigation. This surprising 
case concerned Voltaire, whose private correspondence implies a direct influ- 
ence on the production of the contrefacons of his Questions sur l'Encyclopedie. 
It is easy to understand the not insignificant advantages this might bring: On 
the one hand the number of copies printed could be increased by means of a 
pirated print run, and at the same time the author would be able to change his 
text as he wished.?? 

As a consequence the question of the authorship of our dialogues is not 
easy to resolve. However, there are some important pieces of evidence on 
the first pages of the Examen rigorosum concerning the context of the work's 
creation. The examination as such is preceded by arias sung in Gundling's 
honour, invoking the "Fridericiana" university in Halle. All of this to musical 
accompaniment indicated by the orchestra depicted in the background of the 
exquisite engraving on the cover. In the foreground we see Apollo sitting on 
a throne in his “geheimtes Cabinet" (private study); the throne rests on a ped- 
estal representing the different degrees of scholarship: the eruditio memorialis, 
the eruditio ingeniosa, the eruditio iudiciosa, the eruditio practica, and finally 
at the top the sapientia coelestis. The god, in a dignified pose, the traditional 
lyre in his hand, is clearly engaged in examining Gundling and Budde, who are 
standing on the right and left sides of the room, respectively (figure 5). 

In the verses the author has Apollo recite we find a verbatim quote from the 
eulogy given in the Schulkirche at Halle on 29 January 1730 by a certain Levin 
Adolph von Hake on the occasion of Gundling's death.?* Born in Diedersen in 


23 Ibid., 32-45. 

24  AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 7-10; Levin A. von Hake, Der Unsterbliche Ruhm 
eines Hochgelahrten Mannes an dem Beyspiel des Weyland Pro-Rectoris Magnifici und 
Wohlgebohrnen Herrn, Herrn Nicolai Hieronymi Gundlings |...] nach der den 29. Januarii 
Anno 1730. in der Schul-Kirchen daselbst Ihm zu Ehren gehaltenen Solennen-Gedächtniß- 
Predigt in der Standt- und Trauer-Rede (The immortal fame of a most learned man using 
the example of his magnificence the former vice-rector and honourable gentleman Nicolaus 
Hieronymus Gundling after the solemn eulogy to his memory held on 29 January 1730 in the 
Schulkirche at that place), Halle s. a., 810, no pagination. 
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1708, Levin Adolph moved to Halle in 1728 together with his brother Christoph, 
and enrolled to study law. This was the last year during which Gundling taught 
natural law at this university. The connections of his family, Lower Saxonian 
nobility, would have meant that he enjoyed a privileged position from the very 
first; for instance, the two brothers lived in the house of Privy Councillor Justus 
Henning Böhmer during their time in Halle.?5 

It is thus not surprising that his name is among those persons who gathered 
for Gundling’s obsequies two years later. In view of these circumstances, the 
date concluding Apollo’s interrogation is entirely credible: “Mount Parnassus, 
6 February 1730”; the examination is presented as an imaginary continuation 
of the ceremony of the week before.?6 If we take into consideration the precise 
references to other persons who made an appearance during the ceremony 
in Halle together with von Hake, it is possible to claim with barely any doubt 
that the Examen rigorosum may be closely linked to the very circle of people — 
students, acquaintances, and academic colleagues — who were present at the 
law professor's memorial service in the winter of 1730.2” Might we go so far as 
to claim that the capital “H” in the pseudonym “AletopHilus” under which the 
author published this dialogue conceals Levin Adolph von Hake? 

Unfortunately I have not been successful in my search to find further texts or 
letters written by von Hake that would have enabled me to compare the style, 
or to expand the biographical information about him. There are, however, 
numerous factors in favour of his authorship of the Examen rigorosum: the cor- 
respondence between the two capitals in the name "AletopHilus" (AH), the 
lengthy quote from his eulogy honouring Gundling - the only one among the 
many eulogies composed after the philosopher's death that is quoted in any 
detail —, the very close relationship between him and Gundling and, lastly, his 
very young age. In 1730, Levin Adolph was 22 years old, and is easily convincing 
in the role of the anonymous author of a dialogue of the dead. 

The dialogue overflows with references and allusions to academic and stu- 
dent life, of which I shall give just one example here: The first pages of the 
text present the image of a small group of students from Halle and Jena gath- 
ering on the occasion of the encounter between Apollo and the two candi- 
dates, eagerly anticipating the result of an examination in which for the first 
time their professors, rather than they themselves, were the candidates.?® The 


25 C£ Friedrich A. von Hake, Geschichte der Freiherrlichen Familie von Hake in Niedersachsen 
(Hannover-Braunschweig), Hamelin 1887, 246-47. 

26 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 68. 

27 This is the case in the explicit reference to Johann J. Rambachs Gedächtniß-Rede von dem 
Geheimnifs der evangelischen Weisheit [...], Halle s. a. 

28 _ AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 14. 
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dialogue had clearly been drafted with intentions in mind that did not differ 
significantly from those that had moved Gundling’s friends and relations as 
well as numerous personalities from the city of Halle’s cultural life to compose 
eulogies in his honour (with the exception of the economic aspect, which was 
linked to the hope of high sales figures for the Examen rigorosum). It is thus 
highly probable that the circulation of the Examen was limited mainly to the 
universities and the intellectual circles of the two philosophers and main char- 
acters of the imaginary dialogue, i.e. Halle and Jena, and certainly including 
Leipzig, one of the most important publishing centres of the time. 

The boundaries between dialogue of the dead and eulogy - just as between 
dialogue of the dead and biography — were extremely fluid at the beginning of 
the 18th century? The very original combination of eulogy, academic exami- 
nation, and dialogue of the dead in Boccalini's style as we find it in the Examen 
imbues the work with extraordinary interest particularly due to its hybrid form. 
The latter is in keeping with the typical trend of the dialogues of the dead of 
the 18th century in the German-speaking area — as exemplified by Fassmann’s 
Gespräche published monthly - of joining with other literary genres to gener- 
ate hybrid forms, with other models joining the Lucianic structure. 

Looking at the subject matter, however, we find that the Examen rigorosum 
contains a simple collation of dates and quotations gathered from the lives and 
works of the two protagonists, making it the least speculative dialogue among 
all those included in the present study: it even includes footnotes pointing out 
connections between the text and the works of the two philosophers exam- 
ined. The main topic of the dialogue is atheism among philosophers ancient 
and modern, an issue discussed frequently in Germany at the time that per- 
vades the entire phase of transition from the historia atheismi to the birth of 
the history of philosophy as an independent discipline. Indeed, one of its first 
appearances was in the Historia critica philosophiae (1742-44) by Budde's for- 
mer student Jacob Brucker. 

In the dialogue we find echoes of issues on which Budde and Gundling dis- 
agreed more than once during their lifetimes, such as the atheism of Aristotle, 
Hobbes, and above all Plato, whom Gundling called an atheist, placing him on 
a level with Spinoza based on his theoretical concept of the “materia Deo coet- 
erna"9? The brief definition with which Gundling characterises the atheists 
is the same we read in the pages of Gundlingiana: “Now I am calling atheists 
those who do not attribute the creation of the world to God, or confuse God 
and the world. He who states the creation of the world out of nothing" - is the 


29 — Cf. ch. 3. 
30  AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 28. 
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conclusion Gundling draws from his premise — “must bear the label of atheist”?! 
This opinion affirms the decision based on which Gundling ascribed atheist 
tendencies to Platonic ideas, considering them a kind of proto-Spinozism, a 
subject on which Gundling had a heated discussion with the Swiss theologian 
Johann Jakob Zimmermann. In Gundling’s eyes, the immediate connection 
between matter and world-soul according to Plato was a mere variant of the 
equivalence of God and matter claimed by the Stoics (who at that time were 
often regarded as Spinozists ante litteram); emanation itself was regarded by 
the philosopher as an affirmation of this concept.?? 

The honour of defending the pagan philosophers against the accusations of 
the two thinkers is of course accorded to Apollo; the god is entrusted with the 
apology for an emanationist creation model and with the rejection of the mor- 
talist interpretation of Aristotle embraced by Gundling in his lifetime as well 
as in the dialogue.?? Furthermore, the reasons Apollo cites in his plea for the 
Greek philosophers are rather curious and of dubious value to the argument: 
To Apollo, the image of Aristotle defending the mortality of the soul would 
be an untenable contradiction of the logical conclusions from the theory of 
the eternal duration of the world. This interpretation may be attributed to 
Gundling's not having read the Greek philosopher in fonte.9^ 

The author's near-exclusive interest in the topic of heterodoxy is undoubt- 
edly remarkable, as he touches questions of law and ethics marginally at best, 
although these played a not unimportant part in the lives of the two thinkers. 
Even where the conversation digresses from the main subject of atheism in 
the works of Aristotle or Hobbes, be it the relation between soul and body or 
the possibility of proving the immortality of the human soul “ex ipsa natura" 


31 lbid. 32-33. 

32 Martin Mulsow, Enlightenment Underground, 200-205. 

33 _ AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 27-38. 

34 Ibid. 27-28. Regarding Gundling's and Budde's different opinions concerning the athe- 
ism of ancient and modern philosophers cf. esp. Nikolaus H. Gundling, Gundlingiana; 
id., "Observatio X. Aristoteles atheus et apertus religionis hostis" in: Observationum selec- 
tarum ad rem litterariam spectantium tomus VII, Halle 1704, 209-56. Johann F. Budde, 
"Exercitatio historico-philosophica de spinozismo ante Spinozam’, in: id., Analecta his- 
toriae philosophicae, Halle 17247. Repr. ed. by Walter Sparn, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 
2006; id., Theses theologicae de atheismo et superstitione |... |, Jena 1717. Regarding the early 
modern German debate on atheism cf. Hans-Martin Barth, Atheismus und Orthodoxie. 
Analysen und Modelle christlicher Apologetik im 17. Jahrhundert, Gottingen 1971; Winfried 
Schróder, Ursprünge des Atheismus. Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik- und Religionskritik 
des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart/ Bad Cannstatt 1998; Francesco Bottin/Mario Longo, 
"The History of Philosophy from Eclecticism to Pietism’, in: Gregorio Piaia/Giovanni 
Santinello (eds.), Models of the History of Philosophy, vol. 11: From the Cartesian Age to 
Brucker, Dordrecht 20n, 301-85. 
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applying the theories proposed by Wolff’s follower Ludwig Philipp Thümmig 
in his Demonstratio immortalitatis animae ex intima natura deducta, it always 
comes back to the heterodox context of these texts.?° The discussion of philos- 
ophy among the Jews leads into the discussion of the proto-deist treatise Origo 
et fundamenta religionis christianae (quoted in the following as Fundamenta 
religionis christianae). This manuscript is attributed to Martin Seidel, a man 
about whom we have very little information, some of which is found in the 
very pages of the Gundlingiana by Gundling himself, whose grandfather Georg 
Vogel was in close contact with crypto-Socinians as well as other dissenters.?6 
While this section of the Examen rigorosum does not contain any new infor- 
mation concerning the manuscript’s authorship or the circumstances of its 
dissemination, it is one of the very few sources in the 18th century that refer to 
the text’s author. 

We can see that the anonymous author had the best opportunities in order 
to draw on a multitude of bibliographical sources mentioning the numerous 
controversies in which the two philosophers occupied opposing positions. 
On the other hand he tries to present the confrontation between Gundling 
and Budde from a “neutral” point of view. While Aletophilus imagines that 
throughout the dialogue Apollo repeatedly invites the two opponents to dis- 
cuss their opposing views of Aristotle’s and Hobbes’ atheism, the two philoso- 
phers appear to ignore him, preferring to regale him with anecdotes from their 
own lives on earth.3” The prevalence of biographical elements is certainly the 
result of a deliberate choice on the part of the anonymous writer, which is 
stated explicitly at the beginning of the Examen rigorosum with reference to 
other authors of dialogues of the dead. In the course of the two years preced- 
ing the publication of our text, two dialogues were published whose authors 
(or author) anonymously staged an imaginary debate between Budde and 
Leibniz and between Christian Thomasius and the most representative figure 
of Pietism in Halle, August Hermann Francke. 


35 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 30-31. In the Demonstratio immortalitatis animae ex 
intima natura deducta (Halle 1723), Thümmig presented a defence of Wolffian psychology, 
by means of theorising a strict body — soul dualism. Regarding him cf. ch. 5. 

36 = AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 56-57. Cf. also Winfried Schröder, Ursprünge des 
Atheismus, 401, fn. 19. Regarding the nature of Seidel’s deism cf. id., “Religionsphilosophie 
im 16. Jahrhundert? Überlegungen im Ausgang von Martin Seidels Protodeismus’, in: 
Martin Mulsow (ed.), Spätrenaissance-Philosophie in Deutschland 1570-1659. Entwürfe zwis- 
chen Humanismus und Konfessionalisierung, okkulten Traditionen und Schulmetaphysik, 
Tübingen 2009, 161-172. 

37  AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 36-39. 
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The Examen rigorosum begins with a rather enigmatic and, in the context of 
the rest of the dialogue, seemingly marginal discussion. In the first pages we 
encounter Johann Franz Budde in an exceedingly irritated frame of mind at 
the prospect of having to pass Apollo’s examination. The anonymous writer 
imagines that the philosopher's discomfiture is due to two factors above all: 
the tradition that the deceased, being non entia, must speak the truth, and 
the disrespect of “some scholars” who had taken the liberty immediately after 
his death of putting him “on the stage” in an imaginary dialogue and having 
him play a part that bore no relation to the person he had been during his 
lifetime. Apollo, however, immediately soothes the philosopher: A candidate 
in an Examen rigorosum, he explains, is expected merely to answer questions 
concerning his life. Interrogations on Mount Parnassus should not be confused 
with other dialogues whose authors take the liberty of changing the personal- 
ities of their main characters, losing sight of the educational objective these 
texts should aspire to.38 

Aletophilus, the god’s secretary, is tasked with writing down the entire con- 
versation between Apollo, Gundling, and Budde, and ensuring that the text 
should be printed to the glory of the two learned gentlemen in the world of the 
living. This was to be done in such a way as to show that “it is by no means a 
simpleton wishing to represent your life in a dialogue of the dead in the man- 
ner of a dauber, as only recently befell a couple of distinguished and learned 
men"?? This appears to be explicit confirmation that the author of the dia- 
logue of the dead between Budde and Gundling published in 1731 - the one 
that included the “simplified” engraving mentioned above - must be a differ- 
ent person. It seems to me to be hardly probable, although I cannot rule it 
out entirely, that if the author of the Examen rigorosum heard of someone’s 
plan to print a genuine dialogue of the dead between Gundling and Budde 
(the title of which alone would in all probability have led to it being of greater 
interest to the public than his text), he would have taken steps to prevent this 
and write it himself. The same could be said of the hypothesis that this polemic 
was entirely unsubstantiated and its true objective was, in modern terms, pure 
self-promotion. 

The reference to the alleged educational aim of the dialogues of the dead is, 
of course, a pretext. The edifying aspect had been part of the genre of French 
dialogues of the dead in to some degree; Fontenelle comes to mind, as does 


38 Ibid. 10-13. 
39 Ibid. 6. 
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Fénelon, and the translation of Fontenelle’s Dialogues published by Gottsched 
in 1727. However, it was an aspect that had been lost entirely in Fassmann’s dia- 
logues as well as in the ones we are studying in these pages. From this point of 
view, our selection of texts reflects the overall situation of the genre “dialogue 
of the dead” in 18th-century Germany: it was used as a means of intellectual 
polemic, and devised to be published as occasional and cheap prints. 

Budde’s severe criticism of those who had taken the liberty of altering his 
personality — and consequently historical truth per se - is the author's polem- 
ical reference to a dialogue of the dead between Leibniz and Budde. It is true 
that in this dialogue — which I shall discuss in more detail in chapter 4 - the 
two protagonists (Leibniz in particular) diverge considerably from the original 
persons. These allusions, as well as the entire exchange between Budde and 
Apollo summarised briefly above, appear quite enigmatic, but will become 
clearer at the end of the Examen rigorosum. After the end of the examination, 
as Gundling and Budde are taking their leave of the god, Mercury the messen- 
ger arrives from the real world. The suggestion is that now the discussion of 
those gathered turns towards the two fictional dialogues between Thomasius 
and Francke, and between Leibniz and Budde himself, which took place in 
the realm of the dead but were written by persons still living.^" Having been 
informed of events, Budde denies that such a conversation ever took place, 
leading Apollo to conclude that a living person tried to write dialogues of the 
dead without having the right to do so. Thereupon the god — concerned that 
wrongful plagiarism would ruin his reputation — passes a decree threatening 
the harshest punishment for any philosopher on the brink of entering the 
realm of the dead who should dare hold a conversation with another scholar 
before undergoing an Examen rigorosum and having received the express per- 
mission of his “highness” Apollo. It is worth quoting this passage in full: 


Upon being thus addressed, the gentlemen rose from their seats intending, 
with the customary courtesy, to take their leave. However, in the mean- 
time Mercurius had brought news to Apollo from the realm of the liv- 
ing, namely a conversation between Mr von Leibniz and Professor Budde 
that took place in the realm of the dead. Thereupon Apollo inquired of 
Mr Budde whether he had already spoken to Mr von Leibniz in the realm 


40 The dialogues in question are the following: Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der 
Todten, zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio, [...] und August Hermann Francken (Most 
curious dialogue in the realm of the dead, between Christian Thomasius and August 
Hermann Francke) and Ausserordentliches Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen 
[...] Leibnitzen, und [...] Buddeo (Extraordinary dialogue in the realm of the dead between 
Leibniz and Budde), s.l. 1730. 
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of the dead, and when? As he had no knowledge of this, he apologised 
most sincerely, requesting humbly to have the said conversation handed 
to him, be it fora moment only, a request that was granted. He had leafed 
through it only a little when he observed immediately that with the word- 
ings and reasonings put in his mouth he was given an unsuitable charac- 
ter compared to his other well-known qualities. Consequently he assured 
Apollo that this conversation must have been falsified by one of his oppo- 
nents, or at least composed by an unskilled person in the realm of the 
living. For this reason he wished to implore his majesty to preserve the 
reputation he had acquired in learned circles, and to give orders to this 
effect if need be. As Apollo could still remember that Privy Councillor 
Thomasius and Professor Francke had recently had a similar invented 
conversation published about them, he was most displeased. He imme- 
diately had Mercury send ordinary intercessionales into the realm of the 
living in order to start an investigation of the authors of imaginary dia- 
logues there, and to control this kind of nonsense as much as possible. 
To ensure that the living should not find occasion to engage in suchlike 
pursuits, his Majesty had a public notice put up on Mount Parnassus, to 
the effect that from this day forward no scholar arriving in the realm of 
the dead should dare hold a conversation with another scholar unless he 
had undergone the customary Examen rigorosum and received a special 
permit from his Majesty Apollo, or face gratuitous punishment and his 
Majesty’s displeasure.*! 


This is a fairly unusual section concerning the requirement for everyone enter- 
ing the realm of the dead to pass an examination, and referring to the plan 
expressed by some (and mentioned in the early pages of the Examen) to pub- 
lish a Vita of Gundling and Budde in the form of a dialogue of the dead. The 
reason for writing this section was undoubtedly a mainly financial competi- 
tion between authors. We have already seen just how much of a problem it 
was for authors to keep their own works safe against “pirates” (even when the 
works concerned were not cheap prints). We must consider another element. 
The practice, declared by the author of the Examen rigorosum himself, to have 
a small run of pamphlets printed quickly and at his own expense (and possibly 
to sell them to colleagues and earn a goodly sum in the process), was common 
in Germany at the time, especially among students. The specifically academic 
“frame” of the Examen rigorosum which the anonymous writer presents very 
skilfully in the context of the dialogue of the dead - after all, one of the most 


41 AletopHilus, Examen rigorosum, 78. 
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popular and most widely practised genres at the time — as well as the cryptic 
tone of the polemic directed against his imitators are both elements confirm- 
ing the hypothesis that the text may be traced back to a semi-clandestine level 
of publications within the university setting. 

The very small number of extant copies of the dialogue, too, be it because of 
the small size of the original print run or because it was a cheap print, may also 
be understood in connection with its circulation among a readership in the 
academic environment. Its sphere of influence was not too limited, but cer- 
tainly less extensive than that comprising all those people who would buy the 
cheap prints flooding the streets every single day. Academic circles were the 
target group in which this text, which was devised as an occasional publication 
linked to specific events, would have been circulated; it was not intended to 
be preserved in private libraries for a long time. The question of the relation 
between the number of extant copies and the original print run is a difficult 
one to answer; we will return to it in more detail in the concluding remarks.*? 

The fact that probably only a comparatively small number of copies of the 
Examen rigorosum were printed does not mean that its author might not have 
expected considerable financial gain, or that his text would not have been sub- 
ject to the same laws and the competitive reality of the trade in cheap prints. 
This economic factor is not at odds with the hypothetical authorship of Levin 
Adolph von Hake, either. While the young man was of noble birth and prob- 
ably did not suffer financial difficulties, this does not imply that he, having 
written a dialogue of the dead (mainly as divertissement and in honour of his 
sponsor Gundling) would not have acted like every other author of a pamphlet 
and tried to sell as many copies of the text as possible — probably to his fellow 
students first of all. 

A highly probable hypothesis is that it was precisely a student who was 
the object of the polemic that seems to overshadow the conclusion of the 
Examen. In this case, the enigmatic sentence concerning the requirement 
incumbent on all philosophers entering the realm of the dead to pass an exam 
might acquire additional meaning and become part of “AletopHilus” polemic 
directed against the presumed injustice against those students who had not 
yet completed their studies. The author appears inclined to take very seriously 
attempts by third parties at composing dialogues of the dead in an academic 
setting. The reasons were probably economic competition as well as revenge 
against those who had "stolen" one of his ideas — and, who knows, maybe also 
to some degree the desire to achieve greater resonance for the publication of 
the Examen rigorosum. This element provides another argument in favour of 


42 Cf. Conclusion, 1. 
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von Hake being the author of the dialogue. By 1731, the year of the Examen rig- 
orosum’s publication — and indeed by 1730, the date of composition stated at 
the end of the text - Gundling’s young student had already completed his law 
doctorate; in fact, he had acquired it on 24 April 1728.43 

Students, engravers, authors of eulogies: they are elusive figures, their sta- 
tus not clearly definable. These persons living “on the margins’, moving on the 
edge of the academic world, will be the crucial actors in our story, especially the 
next chapter. Some of the dialogues we will look at were composed by the rival 
of the author of the Examen. In the following pages we will have the opportu- 
nity of getting to know the hybrid character of the literary genre “Dialogue of 
the dead" in more detail. Above all, we will investigate the “clandestine” stra- 
tum of the book market of the time, entering a world of harsh competition, 
often destitution, and the uninterrupted production and sale of cheap prints. 


43 Cf. Matrikel der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg, Bd. 1 (1690-1730), ed. by Fritz 
Juntke, with the assistance of Franz Zimmermann, Halle 1960, 194. 


CHAPTER 3 


The War of the Biographers 


1 The Pietist Front: Christian Gerber and the Historia derer 
Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen 


Having spent nearly his entire life compiling collections of traditional German 
proverbs and mottoes, the pastor of the small town of Lockwitz Christian 
Gerber published the Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen (History of 
the Reborn in Saxony) in Dresden in 1726. With the exception of a few sporadic 
mentions in studies of the history of Pietism, this work is virtually unknown 
today. As the title suggests, it contains arather unconventional collection of biog- 
raphies.! Gerber presented the volumes as the continuation of a 16th-century 
text: Disce mori. Oder Sterbe Kunst (Disce Mori. Or The Art of Dying) by Bruno 
Quinos, an educational publication listing instances of good deaths from 
Antiquity to the author's lifetimes, a typical example of the Protestant trend 
of ars moriendi literature.” The actual inspiration for the Historia was a later 
book, although Gerber reveals this only briefly to his readers: a series of vol- 
umes begun nearly thirty years previously by the Pietist preacher Johann 
Heinrich Reitz, with the near-identical title Historie der Wiedergebohrnen. This 
text is considered one of the most important instances of the trend of so-called 


1 Christian Gerber, Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, oder Exempel solcher Personen, 
mit denen sich im Leben, oder im Tode viel merckwiirdiges zugetragen; als eine Continuation 
von M. Bruno Quinos, weil. Pred. in Zittau Disce mori, oder Sterbe-Kunst (History of the reborn in 
Saxony, or Instances of persons whose lives or deaths were accompanied by remarkable events; 
in Continuation of Magister Bruno Quinos, the former preacher in Zittau, Disce Mori, oder 
Sterbe-Kunst), Dresden [1725]-1729. Regarding Gerber cf. Franz Blanckmeister, Der Pfarrer 
von Lockwitz Christian Gerber, Erbauungsschriftsteller und Liederdichter. Lebensbild eines 
Landpfarrers aus Speners Schule, Leipzig 1893. 

2 Bruno Quinos, Disce mori. Oder Sterbe Kunst, das ist, ein sehr schönes und nützliches 
Handtbüchlein, darinnen etliche außbündige Exempel hoher christlicher Personen zu finden, 
daraus man Anleitung zu nehmen, und zu lernen, wie man sich zu einem christlichen Ende 
bereiten und seliglichen von dieser Welt scheiden solle (Disce mori, or the art of dying, which 
is a most goodly and useful little handbook containing numerous marvellous examples of 
high Christian personalities from which one might derive guidance and learn how to prepare 
for a Christian end and leave this world peacefully), Bautzen 1577. Concerning the genre of 
Ars moriendi cf. the article on the topic by Rudolf Mohr in: Gerhard Krause/Gerhard Müller 
(eds.), Theologische Realenzyklopädie, vol. 1v, Berlin/New York 1979, 143-54. 
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Pietist biography collections; usually multi-volume collections of edifying biog- 
raphies of people who led particularly exemplary lives.? 

The reasons that prompted Gerber to understate the importance of the lit- 
erary work that had been his model, are easy to fathom. Reitz had an entirely 
different educational background. After studying theology in Leiden under the 
Cartesian Christoph Wittich, he joined the circle of the “Schwärmer” (vision- 
ary enthusiasts) Balthasar Christoph Klopfer and Heinrich Horche. The main 
tenor of Reitz’ Historie clearly reflects this influence. He allowed ample space 
to the issues discussed regularly in the most radical Pietist circles, including 
moreover biographies of personalities whose orthodoxy was doubtful: enthu- 
siasts, chiliasts, radical mystics, papists, and separatists. 

Years before the Historie der Wiedergebohrnen appeared in print, Reitz had 
been suspected of separatist and heterodox inclinations; later he was accused 
of heresy and forced to resign all his positions. He had been fully aware that 
a work that paid homage to people such as Blaise Pascal and Jakob Böhme 
would never be accepted by the heads of his own church, and had soon found 
himself facing a wave of polemic after publishing his collection of biographies. 
Gerber, on the other hand, wished to move within the confines of orthodoxy. 
It is understandable that he hoped to avoid at all costs a fate similar to Reitz’s: 
the latter had been expelled from his church and fallen out of favour with the 
Lutheran as well as the Reformed Church. When choosing the biographies he 
wished to include in his publication, Gerber was consequently very careful not 
to cross the boundaries set by his sense of prudence. 

During the lifetimes of both Quinos and later Reitz, the situation concerning 
literary genres had changed fundamentally in Germany. The learned debates 
and the political - philosophical disputes of the early Enlightenment did not 
only take place in journals such as the Acta eruditorum, but with increasing 
frequency in occasional cheap prints; they appeared in manuscript as well as 
printed form, unbound, and in large parts without date and published anon- 
ymously or under a pseudonym. Newer and more eccentric literary fashions 
emerged all the time.* At the beginning of his Historia, Gerber emphasised his 


3 Gerber, Preface to Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, vol. 1, no pagination [4-8]; 
Johann H. Reitz, Historie der Wiedergebohrnen. Vollständige Ausgabe der Erstdrucke aller 
sieben Teile der pietistischen Sammelbiographie (1698-1745) mit einem werkgeschichtlichen 
Anhang der Varianten und Ergänzungen aus den späteren Auflagen, ıv vols., ed. by Hans-Jürgen 
Schrader, Tübingen 1982. Regarding Reitz cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. xxVIIL, 
170-72; Hans-Jürgen Schrader, Literaturproduktion und Büchermarkt des radikalen Pietismus. 
Johann Heinrich Reitz’ Historie der Wiedergebohrnen und ihr geschichtlicher Kontext, 
Göttingen 1989. 

4 Cf. Introduction, § 1. 
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distance from, above all, one of the most sensational publications of the last 
twenty years by recounting an episode that had recently happened to him. 
A rather elegant and distinguished lady approached him, asking his opin- 
ion of a journal, well-regarded for years and entitled Gespräche im Reiche der 
Toten. The pastor, who had up till that point always refused to read such super- 
ficial publications, answered her critically by pointing out that these texts 
were like novels and ephemeral in character, and that in them the bounda- 
ries between good and evil were not drawn with sufficient clarity. His Historia 
derer Wiedergebohrnen, on the other hand, had entirely different objectives: 
Paraphrasing the title of the well-known journal, he noted that his biographies 
were located in the “realm of the pious dead”. What did Gerber's biographies 
have in common with the literary genre that had emerged with Lucian of 
Samosata's Nexprxoi dıdAoyoı? And above all: For what reasons did he feel obliged 
to take it into account, only to then distance himself from it unambiguously? 


2 The First Literary Depictions of the Lives of Christian Thomasius 
and August Hermann Francke 


In 1718, one year after the publication of the last volume of Reitz’s Historie, 
David Fassmann had begun to publish his Gespräche im Reiche der Toten 
anonymously at monthly intervals. Since that time, a universal obsession had 
grown up around the genre.6 When Gerber wrote the foreword to his Historia, 
Fassmann's fame was at its peak. For some years, parodies and pamphlets 
had commented with irony on the omnipresence of dialogues of the dead in 
the informal conversations of the middle-class public of average education.” 
One of the many reasons for this great success was certainly the remarkably 
“free” style of these dialogues. Unlike their more famous French predecessors, 
Fontenelle’s Nouveaux dialogues des morts, in Fassmann’s dialogues the focus 
is on the biographical element: The journalist has his main characters in the 
otherworld, usually mercenary leaders, soldiers, generals, and rulers, speak of 
their personal development and their political and military enterprises. 

In addition to the dialogues of the dead and Quinos’ Disce Mori, Gerber 
mentions a further category of texts in his introduction. While these are not 
biographies in the narrower sense, they did disseminate biographical infor- 
mation in a very short time. When trying to find information on the life of 


5 Christian Gerber, Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, no pagination [21-25]. 
6 Cf.ch.ı, 3. 
7 C£.ch.ı,2. 
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August Hermann Francke, one of the main characters of the Historia, the 
only available sources were the eulogies given in his honour; however, only 
very few copies of these had been printed. Gerber himself had given in to the 
constant pressure from friends and acquaintances and lent someone the only 
copy in his possession, a gift from the theologian’s own son; this copy was then 
lost. An unusually large crowd had assembled for the memorial celebration 
on the occasion of Francke’s death. On 3 July 1727, two years before Gerber 
wrote about it, the theologian's friends and colleagues had gathered in St Paul's 
Church in Leipzig in order to listen to the eulogies in his honour; these may be 
found in many German libraries together with other memorial publications, 
poems, and epicedia composed by professors of the most eminent German 
universities.? 

The biography Gerber dedicated to Francke in the Historia derer Wiederge- 
bohrnen in Sachsen, however, comprises only few pages, although their sources 
are given asthe abovementioned extensive orations. The author limits himself 
to mentioning the most important cities in which Francke studied, and subse- 
quently taught and preached, interjecting numerous personal comments, such 
as the copy of a letter in Latin written to him by Francke, as well as (as might 
have been predicted) praising his religious piety All the same, these few 
pages are the first extant biography of the theologian. In order to discover the 
next one, we would have to wait until 1733, when a manuscript was published 
in Boston, having made its way to America in the hands of one of Francke's 
relations." This is one of many excerpts of an autobiographical text by Francke 
himself that circulated at the time; it was published in Germany by Gustav 
Kramer, and as late as 1861.!2 


8 Christian Gerber, Zweyter Anhang zu der Historie der Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, nebst 
einer nötigen Vertheidigung dieser Historie, wider die unfreundliche Censur derer Herren 
Sammler [...] (Second appendix on the History of the Reborn in Saxony, together with a nec- 
essary defence of this History against the unkind censure of the collectors), Leipzig/Dresden 
1729, 258-61. 

9 Cf. e.g. the copy in the university library at Erfurt (shelf mark 13 — Th. 2° 10841f). 

10 Cf Christian Gerber, Zweyter Anhang zu der Historie der Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen, 
257-83. 

11 Vita B. Augusti Hermanni Franckii, Boston 1733. 

12 “Anfang und Fortgang der Bekehrung A. H. Francke's von ihm selbst beschrieben‘, in: 
Gustav Kramer (ed.), Beiträge zur Geschichte August Hermann Francke’s enthaltend den 
Briefwechsel Francke’s und Spener’s, Halle 1861, 28-55. Cf. also Paul Raabe/Almut Pfeiffer 
(eds.), August Hermann Francke 1663-1727. Bibliographie seiner Schriften, Tübingen 2001, 
623-26; August Hermann Francke. Werke im Auswahl, ed. by Erhard Peschke, Berlin 1969, 
4-5. The autobiography dates from the years 1690-91. 
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Shortly after Francke, Christian Thomasius had died as well. Only a year 
later, at least as many biographical works had appeared about him as previ- 
ously about his colleague in Halle. A first biography had been published during 
the philosopher’s lifetime by Christian Polycarp Leporin, and a considerable 
number of eulogies in his honour had been read out and printed.!? The city 
council and the communal courts, religious communities, church colleges, 
and “round tables”, as well as, of course, friends and relations of the philoso- 
pher had commemorated the recently departed in various churches in the city. 
Indeed, in the early decades of the 18th century it was still customary that after 
the death of a particularly famous person, communal as well as ecclesiastical 
institutions would organise festivities with great pomp, during which epicedia 
and eulogies would be read out. And Thomasius had, of course, been a very 
important person in the public and cultural life of the city of Halle.'^ 

Gerber, who in spite of everything did not accord this very famous scholar 
the special mention due to him in his Historia, justified himself in the fore- 
word to a second appendix to his work with the explanation that his knowl- 
edge of the precise circumstances of Thomasius’ death had been too scant to 
allow him to include his biography.’ Presumably, however, there were differ- 
ent reasons that prevented Gerber from publishing a Vita of Thomasius. In the 
eyes of a Pietist such as Gerber, Thomasius was of course a more controversial 
personality than Francke, and he was much less well-suited to be mentioned 
in connection with exemplary persons who had ties with Pietism. And the 
reasons are rather obvious: Thomasius had become very gradually closer to 
Francke and the Pietistic movement (c. 1693-1699) during his years teaching at 
the recently founded Halle University; subsequently, Thomasius and Francke 
had severed relations: well-known events about which much has been written 
to this day.!6 


13 Christian P. Leporin, Germania literata vivens, oder Das jetzt lebende gelehrte Deutschland. 
Durch ausführliche Lebens-Beschreibungen vieler in Deutschland zu unserer Zeit lebenden 
gelehrten Männer (Germania literata vivens, or Contemporary literary Germany. Through 
the detailed descriptions of the lives of many learned men living in Germany in our time), 
Quedlinburg/Aschersleben 1725, 150-350. Regarding the eulogies in Thomasius' honour 
cf. the copy in the Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, shelf mark Theol 2? 00373/08 (03-04). 
Concerning the biographical section cf. ibid., Das wolverdiente Lob derjenigen, derer 
Dienst sich Gott bey Stifftung hoher Schulen gebrauchet |...] (Deserved praise of those of 
whose service God availed himself when founding institutions of higher learning), 41-48. 

14 Fora reconstruction of these events cf. Ralf G. Bogner, Der Autor im Nachruf, 186—215. 

15 Christian Gerber, Preface to Zweyter Anhang zu der Historie der Wiedergebohrnen in 
Sachsen, no pagination [6-8]. 

16 Cf. most recently Markus Meumann, “Diskursive Formationen zwischen Esoterik, Pie- 
tismus und Aufklärung: Halle um 1700’, in: Monika Neugebauer-Wolk with the assistance 
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At this point in time, events took a most surprising turn. In the same year 
in which Gerber published the Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen and 
also justified the absence of biographical notes on Thomasius, an unknown 
reader of his book decided to remedy this. His project provided for the pub- 
lication of a biography in several parts; it was to reflect the latest trends of 
contemporary journalistic publication and to be structured in such a way as 
to permit a comparison between the lives of Thomasius and Francke. This was 
undoubtedly a very lucky inspiration, as well as being a brilliant idea at the 
right moment, and would probably have enabled its author to make a consid- 
erable profit. When writing the foreword to his Historia, Gerber could not have 
anticipated that the anonymous author of this kind of “parallel biography” 
would use precisely the genre Gerber himself despised so deeply: the dialogue 
of the dead. 


3 The World of the Copper Engravers 


Very little is known of the circumstances that led to this dialogue being pub- 
lished. Neither the place of printing is mentioned, nor do we know who the 
printer was.” The only name revealed in the text is that of a copper engraver. 
Two different images are found in the copies currently preserved in German 
libraries. The first (unsigned) one shows Francke and Thomasius in front of 
the Halle orphanage, accompanied by verses praising the dialogue’s two pro- 
tagonists (figure 8). The second variant, the quality of which has undoubtedly 
been underestimated, includes an engraved signature that allows us to place 
the copy thus signed within the text’s creative context (figure 9). “Brühl”, who 
“invenit et sculpsit” the engraving, may be identified as Johann Benjamin Brühl 
(1691-1763), a member of a Leipzig family of copper engravers who died a poor 
man in the city where he had spent all his life. 

Brühl engraved medals, portraits, frontispieces of occasional publications, 
journals of learned reviews, Pietistic and scholarly treatises; he is also the 
artist of the portrait of Christian Wolff's shown at the beginning of Günther 
Ludovici's Ausführlicher Entwurf einer vollständigen Historie der Wolffischen 
Philosophie, and of the engravings introducing each issue of the journal 


of Andre Rudolph (eds.), Aufklürung und Esoterik. Rezeption — Integration — Konfrontation, 
Tübingen 2008, 77-83. 

17 Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio, |...) 
und August Hermann Francken |...], s.l. 1729. 
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FIGURE 8 Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio, |...] 
und August Hermann Francken |...], s.l. 1729, title engraving. Herzog-August-Bibliothek, 
Wolfenbüttel, shelf mark Db 1378 (1) 
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FIGURE 9 Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen |...] Christian 
Thomasio, [...] und August Hermann Francken [...], s.l. 1729, title engraving. 
Stadtbibliothek Wuppertal, shelf mark Gym E11071 


Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alten und neuen theologischen Sachen.!® There is 
also some evidence of his matriculation at Leipzig university in 1737; however, 


18 The same journal published a review of the dialogue in 1730, criticising the overly ide- 
alised interpretation of Thomasius' biography. Cf. Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alten und 
neuen theologischen Sachen, zur geheiligten Übung ertheilet von einigen Dienern des 
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this information should not be interpreted to mean that he possessed a high 
level of education.!? 

In ı8th-century Germany people would sometimes enrol at a university sim- 
ply for practical purposes. Engravers, printers, and craftsmen might enrol with 
the sole aim of enjoying the protection of the academic jurisdiction. Moreover, 
a copper engraver did not possess a specifically defined status. The vibrant 
publishing scene in the city - with its constant demand for labour — was one 
of the reasons why many students preferred Leipzig to other German cities.?° 
Many young people started work in the art or craft sectors after moving to 
Leipzig in order to study there, maintaining contact with the university at the 
same time wherever possible. These ambiguous circumstances often resulted 
in conflicts between academic and city authorities. 

One instance of this is Martin Bernigeroth (1670-1733) who, like Brühl, came 
from a family of copper engravers. He had enrolled at Leipzig university and 
attended the lectures of the mathematician Leonhard Christoph Sturm. After a 
conflict with the city council that lasted several years, he was forced to remove 
his name from the enrolment register and in addition pay a fine of five thalers. 
There were three further copper engravers involved in this conflict, one of 
whom was Johann Benjamin Brühl’s father Nikolaus who had tried to evade 
the fine by pretending that he was a simple print cutter.?! 

The Leipzig environment linked to the dialogue of the dead between 
Thomasius and Francke becoming reality is not, however, proof of the anon- 
ymous author's having been active in Leipzig itself, nor of Leipzig printers 
having set the text. Unfortunately we know very little of the connections 
between copper engravers, authors, and publishers when it comes to journal- 
ism in the early Enlightenment. It is certain, on the other hand, that Leipzig 
was one of its centres. This is above all true of the aforementioned category. 
A large proportion of German copper engravers were working in the city in 


göttlichen Wortes (Continued collection of old and new matters theological, presented for 
pious exercises by some who serve the divine word), Leipzig 1730, 338-39. 

19 Georg Erler, Die jüngere Matrikel der Universität Leipzig, vol. 111, Die Immatrikulationen 
vom Wintersemester 1709 bis zum Sommersemester 1809, Leipzig 1909, 43. Regarding 
Brühl cf. Ulrich Thieme/Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler von 
der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, vol. v, 19u, 105; Günter Meissner (ed.), Saur Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon. Die bildenden Künstler aller Zeiten und Völker, Munich/Leipzig 1992?, 
vol. XIV, 1996, 489. The engraver is listed in the Leipzig directories of 1720, 1721 and 1736. 
Further information is preserved in the Sächsisches Staatsarchiv Leipzig, in a section of 
the collection no. 21959 dedicated to him and his family. I am grateful to Frau Dolores 
Herrmann for this information. 

20 Cf. Wilhelm Bruchmüller, Der Leipziger Student 1409-1909, Leipzig 1909, 88-89. 

21 Gustav Wustmann, Der Leipziger Kupferstich im 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1907, 
32-46. 
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Saxony at the beginning of the 18th century; they offered the best prices, and 
in general, publishers based in other cities as well as occasional journalists, 
students, or professors turned to them for the production of frontispieces for 
their writings, frequently with precise instructions regarding the objects to be 
represented.?? The small distance separating Leipzig from the major academic 
centres of the time (above all Halle and Jena) probably meant that many of 
these transactions between authors, publishers, and copper engravers could 
be concluded in person. 

This was probably the approach of the author of this dialogue of the dead, 
as we may infer from the artistic quality of the symbols represented, which are 
unlikely to have sprung from the imagination of a simple copper engraver. Or, 
to be more precise: The copper engravers of the time were conversant with 
established iconographic traditions. They could draw on a degree of familiarity 
when employing the numerous collections of emblemata that were the main 
source of the symbols used in their designs. However, it is difficult to believe 
that complex illustrations would have been executed without input from 
the author of the text. It is documented, for instance, that Nikolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf gave the engraver precise instructions concerning the design 
of the engravings to accompany his 1739 translation of the New Testament. 
Zinzendorf, too, frequently employed Brühl's to work for him.?? 

Behind the figures of Thomasius and Francke we see a “temple of wisdom’, 
contrasting with the ruins of scholastic philosophy which are reached by way 
of a “bridge of asses” (the pons asinorum of the Medieval logical method). The 
edifice shown is a typical instance of iconography along the lines of the tabula 
cebetis, named for an anonymous dialogue attributed to Cebes, a follower of 
Socrates. It is one of the most widely used symbols of the treatise literature of 
the time, with which Brühl would certainly have been familiar. The early 18th 
century still was a period of the renewed circulation of this motif that had 
begun in 1638, when a new edition of the dialogue was published in Frankfurt, 
prefaced with a copper engraving by Matthäus Merian the elder that was also 
printed and sold separately from the text. There were also numerous variants 
of those versions in circulation that had gradually established themselves as 
more or less canonical (e.g. the one by Hans Holbein, and later that by Merian). 
One fundamental element, however, that is also found in Brühl's engraving, is 


22 Cf Werner Schneiders, Hoffnung auf Vernunft. Aufklärungsphilosophie in Deutschland, 
Hamburg 1990, 49-109; Gustav Wustmann, Der Leipziger Kupferstich. 

23 Cf. Kai Dose, “Die Kupferstiche in Zinzendorfs Übersetzung des Neuen Testamentes 1739 
und in der Arndt-Ausgabe 1725”, in: Pietismus und Neuzeit, XXXVII (2011), 86-128. 
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found in all the depictions of the tabula cebetis: the metaphor of human life 
along the ascending path to truth, to virtue or, as in this case, to wisdom.?* 
Contrasting the temple of wisdom with the remains of medieval thought 
is one of the many variants employed here to present visually the dichotomy 
between “old” philosophy and the “new” thought of the early Enlightenment, 
as a choice between two options, or even between two or more possible paths. 
Let us go back in time nearly two decades and observe the title page of the 1711 
edition of Andreas Rüdiger's Institutiones eruditionis (figure 10). The contrast 
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FIGURE 10 Andreas Rüdiger, Institutiones eruditionis, seu Philosophia synthetica, tribus libris, de Sapientia, 
Justitia, et Prudentia, methodo mathematicae aemula, Halle 17, title page and title engraving. 
Universitáts- und Landesbibliothek, Halle, shelf mark Philos.102-mb 


24 Cf. Reinhart Schleier, Tabula cebetis, oder Spiegel des menschlichen Lebens, darin Tugent 
und Untugent abgemalet ist. Studien zur Rezeption einer antiken Bildbeschreibung im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1973. See also Lucien Braun, Iconographie et philosophie, vol. 11, 
Commentaires et Bibliographies, Strasbourg 1996, 157—70. The image of the temple as well 
as all the symbols — of which there is a great wealth in the engraving — were attributed 
by Hans-Georg Kemper (with some contortions) to the field of alchemy. Cf. Hans-Georg 
Kemper, Deutsche Lyrik der frühen Neuzeit, vol. v. 1, Aufklärung und Pietismus, Tübingen 
1991, 101-3. 
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between a shop of “novatores”, representing of course Rüdiger’s philosophy, 
and that of a “veterarius” is another, visually effective representation of a con- 
cept identical with the one we saw in Briihl’s engraving. For other reasons, too, 
the illustration accompanying the dialogue between Thomasius and Francke 
is representative of the typical character of the copper engravings of the time, 
a period during which we find - unlike in the second half of the 18th century — 
numerous texts introduced by an engraved frontispiece. As in this case, these 
frontispieces were usually not part of a series but one individual engraving 
with a high degree of symbolic meaning, a visual representation” of the text’s 
philosophical subject matter. 

Unfortunately there is no modern monograph examining the various 
constellations (be they in Leipzig or elsewhere) of copper engravers during 
the early Enlightenment and the relationship between them and publish- 
ers, authors, and the world of academe. A study based on the sources of the 
Leipzig archives and libraries (directories, enrolment registers, correspond- 
ence, contracts) is not sufficient. From an interdisciplinary point of view, the 
iconological, philosophical-theological fields ought to be linked to the history 
of the book market and the university.2® We should look at the intertextual 
references of images and texts, and also of images in different texts in the con- 
text of the modalities of communication between anonymous authors. It is 
an entire concatenation of circumstances that led to Germany being a very 
interesting place in this respect in the first half of the 18th century. From the 
beginning of the 17th century onwards, copper engravings began to command 
more interest than woodcuts, superseding the latter almost entirely by the 
18th century, although book printers continued to use the older tools they still 
had available.?” The inclination of the authors of the time (the philosophers 
in particular) to present their ideas visually had also become a decisive factor, 


25 Werner Schneiders, Hoffnung auf Vernunft, 52. 

26 See, howeverthe chapter devoted to the Bild der Philosophie in: Werner Schneider, Hoffnung 
auf Vernunft (49-109); Martin Mulsow, “Die Aufklärung der Dreiundzwanzigjährigen. 
Titelkupfer als Indikatoren für den publizistischen Hintergrund der Frithaufklarung’, 
in: Daniel Fulda/Jörn Steigerwald (eds.), Um 1700. Die Formierung der Europäischen 
Aufklärung. Zwischen Öffnung und neuerlicher Schließung, Berlin/New York 2016, 122- 
164. Gustav Wustmann’s 1707 monograph Der Leipziger Kupferstich im 16., 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert is a most useful source of the biographical sketches of individual Leipzig 
copper engravers. A good example of the integration of the iconological analysis of fron- 
tispieces and the research on academic debate during the early modern era may be found 
in Volker Remmert, Picturing the Scientific Revolution: Title Engravings in Early Modern 
Scientific Publications, Philadelphia 2011. 

27 Gustav Wustmann, Der Leipziger Kupferstich, 1. 
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as had the flourishing of the Leipzig book market in particular and also of the 
market for cheap prints. 

While the main sources of the symbols employed in the illustrations of the 
time were the traditional collections of emblemata, in many cases the tradi- 
tional symbols were adapted and innovated. The body of copper engravings 
dating from the early Enlightenment shows clearly the attempt of the engravers 
to create precise, more or less explicit references between images and texts in 
order to convey some of the main ideas of the latter. This philosophical-learned 
element could exist without difficulty side by side with the extremely naive 
style in which the facial features of the characters were depicted; the copper 
engravers were on the whole not concerned with physiognomic resemblance.?® 
David Fassmann, who set great store by the reliable representation of the facial 
features of the persons engraved on the frontispieces of his Entreviies, was one 
of the few exceptions from the rule.”9 

Printing the texts that were published on the occasion of a current event, 
and producing cheap prints in general, was usually an extremely rapid process. 
Copper engravers (and not only they; where the text was concerned, this 
also applied to writers finding themselves in a tight spot, as well as destitute 
students) received orders for jobs that had to be finished very quickly.?? The 
quality of the execution of the images was thus of secondary importance, and 
there is no doubt that the situation was the same for our dialogue of the dead, 
too. In this case, however, the wealth of detail which Brühl included in the 
image is remarkable. The engraving was certainly — as was also the case with 
Fassmann's dialogues, but unlike many cheap prints of the time - designed ad 
hoc for this specific text. 

The graphic aspect, however, is not the only one that that allows us to trace 
the dialogue back to the city of Leipzig and its student circles. In the same 
year of 1729, the representative of Lutheran orthodoxy Sebastian Edzard (1672— 
1736), a man notorious for his polemical vein, published a militant anti-Pietistic 
pamphlet under the pseudonym “Jo[hannes] Jeverus" which cost him his posi- 
tion as professor of logic and metaphysics at the Akademisches Gymnasium 
(Academic Grammar School) in Hamburg. This text, with the meaningful title 
Verzeichniß Allerhand Pietistischer Intriguen und Unordnungen, in Litthauen, 
vielen Stüdten Teutschlandes, Hungarn und America, was also composed in 
the form of a conversation between two fictional people. In a certain place 
it mentions that a servant brought a small text that had been circulating for 


28 Cf. Schneiders, Hoffnung auf Vernunft, 51-2. 
29 Cf. also ch. 8, 4. 
30 Cf. Bruchmüller, Der Leipziger Student, 88-89. 
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a considerable time among the students of Leipzig university and “a distin- 
guished city in Lower Saxony” (presumably Göttingen): this was the dialogue 
between Thomasius and Francke. The two protagonists began to discuss this, 
commenting on nearly every detail. Through the two speakers, Edzard mocks 
the quality of Brühl’s copper engraving as well as the idea of having Thomasius 
and Francke appear in a dialogue of the dead, even joking about the negligi- 
ble stylistic sophistication of the text’s author.*! Besides the comprehensible 
anti-Pietism and a certain snobbery directed at a type of journalistic writing 
he considered to be too “popular’, this needling also conceals the Hamburg 
professor's petty revenge against the author of the dialogue. The anonymous 
author certainly felt no particular liking for Edzard, whose family he criti- 
cised roundly through the imaginary Christian Thomasius in his dialogue: The 
philosopher is astounded that on a return journey to Gotha in 1682, Francke 
sojourned in Hamburg for a full two months in order to take Hebrew lessons 
with Sebastian's father Esdras.?? 

The dialogue of the dead is composed like a chronological account of 
Francke's life, the theologian himself describing events to Thomasius. The lat- 
ter occupies the position of enquirer, probing occasionally, then agreeing with 
the biography presented, and wherever needed encouraging Francke to tell 
him more details about some particularly interesting episodes in his life. The 
peculiarity of the literary genre employed opens up possibilities not available 
to the author of a traditional biography. Thus the two speakers are made to 


31  Jo[hannes] Jeverus [i.e. Sebastian Edzard], Verzeichniß Allerhand Pietistischer Intriguen 
und Unordnungen, in Litthauen, vielen Städten Teutschlandes, Hungarn und America (List of 
all manner of Pietist intrigues and disorder, in Lithuania, many cities of Germany, Hungary, 
and America), s.l. 1729, 87ff. Regarding Edzard see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. v, 
652-53. This is a collection of polemical pamphlets that can be traced back to Edzard. 
One of them is directed against Christian Thomasius: Vertheidigung der Christlichen 
Lehre vom Binde-Schlüssel, wider das unchristliche Bedencken D. Christiani Thomasii. Nebst 
einen gründlichen Beweiß, daß der Abfall zum Papstthum die ewige Verdammnis nach sich 
ziehe, und einigen Anmerckungen Uber die so genannte Friedsame Gespräche zweyer neu- 
angehenden Catholischen (Defence of the Christian doctrine of the binding key, against the 
un-Christian reservations expressed by Doctor Christian Thomasius, together with a thor- 
ough proof that reverting to the Papacy will bring eternal damnation, and some remarks on 
the so-called peaceable dialogue between two newly-converted Catholics), s.l. 1707. 

32 Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen [...] Christian Thomasio, |...] 
und August Hermann Francken |...], 12: “Die Hamburgische Edzarde sind wohl, wenn ich 
die Ebräische Sprache ausnehme, darin Sie vielleicht etwas gethan, rechte Ignoranten 
gewesen, und haben nichts gewust, als lástern und schmáhen, und zwar in Sachen, die 
sie nicht einmal verstanden" (The Edzards of Hamburg I believe were — and I shall leave 
aside the Hebrew language, about which they did know something — proper ignoramuses, 
knowing nothing but bad-mouthing and slandering, and that concerning matters they 
did not even understand). 
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comment on events that only occurred after their death, including the eulo- 
gies given in their honour.?? In any case, the words with which the anonymous 
author has Francke start the account of his life are not very different from a 
classic autobiography: “The place of my birth was the free imperial city of 
Lübeck, where I first came into the world in the year 1663, on the twelfth day 
of March’.34 

In the foreword, the author explains how his dialogues fit into a tradition 
that emerged at the beginning of the century when people came up with the 
idea of presenting the readership with something different from the more tra- 
ditional literary genres: 


While towards the end of the past century, scholars had delighted in the 
historical almanacs of those in high places, distinguished and famous 
clerics of all three religions, etc., at the beginning of this century, they 
thought - in accordance with the well-known proverb: varietas delectat — 
to entertain their readers with some different kinds of books. The 
monthly journals that had recently begun to appear were now frequently 
published under all manner of titles. Soon there were journals, excerpts 
of journals, intercepted letters, missives, Fama texts etc., and a few 
dozen more. Among these the longest-lived were the Acta Eruditorum, 
Europäische Fama, and the Dialogues in the realm of the dead. As for the 
last-named, they informed us of the life-story of many an emperor, king, 
prince, lord, great statesman, excellent scholar etc., as well as noteworthy 
events occurring in their lives.35 


He then proceeds to set out his intention of honouring the two scholars by 
means of biographies in dialogue form, promising that, if this text awakened 
the public's interest, he would not hesitate to “be at the public's service with 
more texts"?6 It would seem that the success achieved entirely satisfied his 
expectations, as the second part of the dialogue appeared in the same year. As 
the original plan had laid out, the roles were reversed in this second imaginary 
conversation: The focus of the attention was on the life of Thomasius, with 
Francke playing a secondary part. To the great dismay of the author of the first 
dialogue, however, it was someone else who wrote and published it. 


33 Ibid., 25. 

34 ~=s Ibid. 8. 

35 Besonders curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen [...] Christian Thomasio, |...] 
und August Hermann Francken, 4. 

36 Ibid. 4. 
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In this second dialogue it is Thomasius who tells Francke about his life, as is 
evident from the frontispiece and the inscription accompanying it. The quality 
of the frontispiece is considerably inferior compared to that introducing the 
previous dialogue, which is clearly noticeable in the section containing the 
verses dedicated to Thomasius where the ruling is visible (figure 11). In his fore- 
word, the anonymous author then states: 


From our point of view, we would be doing our esteemed readers a favour 
by showing these most famous men, who died within a short time of each 
other, in conversation in the realm of the dead, and bringing their life 
stories to public knowledge. A first step has already been taken in that the 
life of the most famous Francke was related to the learned community 
some weeks ago. Here follows the continuation, or the second part, in 
which the vita of Thomasius is described impartially.3” 


If we want to give credence to his words, the author of this second dialogue 
was able to compose and publish it within only a few weeks after the publica- 
tion of the first part, thus, as will become clear in the following, pre-empting 
his predecessor. 

This second author did not follow the path taken by his predecessor, allowing 
biographical data to fade into the background. The main topic of conversation 
is provided by the numerous intellectual disputes that exercised Thomasius 
during his lifetime: the extremely well-known one on the witch trials; his habit 
of delivering his lectures in German rather than Latin; the quarrel that erupted 
after the publication of Versuch vom Wesen des Geistes. Contrary to the under- 
taking expressed in the foreword, the author of this “dialogic biography” does 
not show himself to be particularly neutral. The determination with which 
he offers Thomasius the opportunity to clear himself of all the accusations 
brought against him during his lifetime (above all those that concerned mat- 
ters of demonology) clearly reveals his solidarity with the philosopher and his 
sympathy with his fate. The following exchange between the two characters 
may be read as an instance of this; it discusses presumed affinities between the 
teachings of Thomasius and Balthasar Bekker: 


FRANCKE: [...] [And] You are even said to have recommended to your 
auditors Balth. Becker's godless book of the enchanted world, thus 


37 Fortsetzung des besonders-curieusen Gesprächs in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] 
Christian Thomasio |...] und August Hermann Francken |... ], s.l. 1729, 5-6. 
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FIGURE 11 Fortsetzung des besonders-curieusen Gesprächs in dem Reiche derer Todten, 
zwischen [...] Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann Francken [...], s.l. 1729, 
title engraving. Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, shelf mark Db 1378 (1a) 


causing great offence in the church of God. Woe unto the world, says the 
saviour, because of offences, etc. Matt. 18[:7]. 

THOMASIUS: That I did not believe in any devil, nor witches, nor 
ghosts, are all evident calumnies, dictated to my enemies' pens by the 
black angels. It is no great feat to play the slander card and to talk ill of 
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any honest man you wish, as the devil can do this, too, and he, as Christ 
says, was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth 
John 8[:44]. I have responded to this slander in such a way that my ene- 
mies were shaken to the core: I was also able to prevent further calum- 
niators from coming back time and again with the same old smashed-up 
fiddle, grinding his ear-splitting tunes like a blind fiddler. 

FRANCKE: Confessio propria est optima probatio: One’s own con- 
fession is the surest proof, the gentlemen of the law are wont to say. 
However, many scholars have shown sufficiently in your writings that you 
embraced the very same basic ideas of the essence and the power of the 
devil that Balthasar Becker believed, too; indeed, you have - especially 
where the devil's power was concerned - used Becker's ipsissima verba. 

THOMASIUS: Do be consistent! Is this even true? Someone who speaks 
the same words as Balthas. Becker embraces the same teachings as 
Becker. And if I found a biography of Claus Narr and proved that he spoke 
the same words as many of my opponents, would they allow this conclu- 
sion? This is the same thing as they comparing me to Balth. Becker. Still, 
even to this hour it has not been proved that I was of the same opinion as 
Balthasar Becker, or spoke the same words. They could not have looked 
very carefully at my tenets on the vice of magic, or they would have held 
back this barefaced comment.?® 


We should not be misled by the term unpartheyisch we read at the end of 
the previous quotation. The modern concept of impartiality, and also the 
neologism impartialis, were born only in the early modern period. German 
publications between the end of the seventeenth century and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century are full of assertions of impartiality, and we 
find them in many of the models of our dialogues of the dead: in Thomasius’ 
Monatsgespräche, in cheap prints, in periodicals.?? After careful consideration, 
however, it becomes clear that these proclamations, apparently formulated to 
show off ethical superiority, actually appeared in contexts similar to that of 
our dialogues: that is, in the context of controversies between rival philosoph- 
ical schools.*° 


38 Ibid. 30-32. 

39  KathrynMurphy/Anita Traninger, Introduction to ead. (eds.), The Emergence of Impartiality, 
Leiden/Boston 2014, 2-4. 

40 Rainer Godel, The Rise of Controversis and the Function of Impartiality in the Early Eight- 
eenth Century, ibid., 247-64. 
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What could have been the true reason that compelled the author of this 
second dialogue to pre-empt the author of the first one? Considerable disa- 
greement with the point of view occupied by the first author might have been 
sufficient reason, or are we perhaps looking at the mere desire to emulate? In 
order to find a possible explanation, we must turn to a third dialogue the pro- 
tagonists of which are once again Thomasius and Francke. 

After only a few weeks, the second dialogue was followed by a third con- 
versation “in the realm of the dead’, this one without a doubt a response by 
the author of the first dialogue, who was understandably irritated by the 
unconscionable interference of another in his biographical project. This text 
finally gives us some clues as to the circumstances of its origin. The foreword 
ends with the information “Dresden, 18 September 1729”, this being the city 
where Gerber’s Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen had been published, too; the 
anonymous author furthermore mentions this work as his main source.*! The 
frontispiece is identical to the one that previously adorned the first dialogue, 
although this is not sufficient reason to conclude that both texts originated 
from the same pen: publishers would often reuse the same engraving for texts 
by different authors. 

In the foreword, the author of the first text explains the competitor’s inter- 
ference with exclusively financial motives. The first dialogue, which had been 
presented during St Michael’s Fair in Leipzig, sold 6,000 copies, and there had 
been plans to publish a continuation very soon, but clearly another person, 
attracted by the chance of a quick profit, had made haste to pre-empt him. 
Of course — anonymous concludes — his disappointment was due only to his 
competitor's irregular behaviour, as he himself had no intention by any means 
to claim a monopoly on dialogues of the dead.*? This third dialogue between 
Thomasius and Francke explains the kind of relationship that exists between 
the first and second ones. These two have been mentioned (sporadically) in 


41 _ Derandere Theil, oder die ächte und rechte Continuation des besonders curieusen Gesprächs 
in dem Reich derer Todten, zwischen denen beyden im Reich der Lebendigen hochberühmten 
Männern, Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann Francken |...] (The second part, 
or the true and correct continuation of the most curious dialogue in the realm of the dead 
between two men of great fame in the realm of the living, Christian Thomasius and August 
Hermann Francke), Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1729, 5-6. 

42 “Thad intended to appear at the Leipzig Michaelmas Fair of this year with the continua- 
tion or second part of this dialogue in which my purpose was to make more information 
known about the life of the excellent Thomasius. However, someone who begrudged the 
publisher the sales of the first part, of which more than 6,000 copies were printed, and 
the consequent profit, did not want to wait until then. Instead he appeared on the market 
a few weeks ago with a continuation that I shall not judge but leave everyone to form their 
own opinion of it” (ibid., 5-6). 
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Enlightenment research so far, but without any reference to the years of dis- 
pute they led to, or to the question of the competition between the authors; 
nowhere, in fact, is it assumed that more than one author might have com- 
posed the texts.*3 

Still, this was not the end to the rivalry between the two authors; their duel 
in the form of dialogues of the dead continued throughout the year 1729. From 
the third dialogue onwards, it becomes increasingly difficult to follow the 
chronological sequence of the texts and the polemic associated with them. 
In the same year, a Fernere Fortsetzung des Gesprächs im Reiche derer Todten 
zwischen Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann Francken appeared - 
once again anonymously — which includes an interesting Avertissement against 
a "false continuation" of the dialogue (I am not sure whether this refers to the 
second or the third one): 


The well-disposed reader be herewith informed that a false continuation 
of this conversation has already appeared before the present one, that 
one written by an alien and self-serving pen rather than by the author 
of the first one; it furthermore contains nothing at all that is worthwhile, 
wherefore the reader should be forewarned and directed to the present 
continuation as well as the future one, in which he will find included 
every detail possible.^* 


43 Ralf G. Bogner, Der Autor im Nachruf, 207-15, offers a synthetic contextualisation of the 
first two parts of the dialogue. He states that there is no evidence of “a further continua- 
tion" (ibid., 210). Stephanie Dreyfürst mentions the first two parts of the dialogue of the 
dead and attributes them to Fassmann (Stimmen aus dem Jenseits, 317, fn. 43). Friedrich 
Vollhardt, “Normvermittlung bei Christian Thomasius", in: Rainer Bayreuther (ed.), 
Musikalische Norm um 1700, Berlin/New York, 2010, 203-4, is a partial exception, being 
familiar with the Anderer Theil of the dialogue. Martin Mulsow refers to the first two dia- 
logues in the context of further philosophical dialogues of the dead (cf. Introduction, $ 2). 
Besides the dialogues of the 18th century we must also mention a Newster Theil, written in 
1932 by Hanns Freydank eulogising his mentor, the Thomasius scholar Max Fleischmann: 
cf. Hanns Freydank, Der newste Theil oder Die üchte und rechte Continuation des besonders 
curieusen Gesprächs in dem Reich derer Todten zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio [...] und 
August Herrmann Francken, Halle 1932. The frontispiece shown there is a reproduction of 
the one introducing the first part of the dialogue between Thomasius and Francke. 

44 Fernere Fortsetzung des Gesprächs im Reiche derer Todten zwischen Christian Thomasio 
[...] und August Hermann Francken (Further continuation of the dialogue in the realm of 
the dead between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann Francke), s.l. 1729, 92. The dia- 
logue also appeared (without the Avertissement) under the title Dritter Theil, oder Fernere 
Fortsetzung des Gesprüchs im Reiche derer Todten zwischen Christian Thomasio [...] und 
August Hermann Francken (Third part, or Further continuation of the dialogue in the realm 
of the dead between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann Francke), Frankfurt am 
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In 1732 a Dritte und letzte Unterredung oder Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten 
zwischen Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann Francken followed, 
which showed the exact same engraving and the same text as the Fernere 
Fortsetzung, with the exception of one addition referring to a previously pub- 
lished “previous conversation”*° The frontispiece, too, is identical, which 
shows Thomasius and Francke on a stage, topically comparing human life to a 
theatre performance in which every actor is engaged to play his part to the very 
end, until the curtain falls (figure 12). 

Of course this is no reason why we should attribute the 1732 reprint to the 
same author or printer who was responsible for the Fernere Fortsetzung: The 
phenomenon of reprinting texts “stolen” from other authors or publishers 
is typical especially of the first half of the 18th century.* It frequently hap- 
pened that the same design was reused for years, even decades, after its first 
outing, and that texts that might have nothing in common whatsoever would 
be accompanied by the same engraving. In other cases, however, variations — 
commonly of lower quality — of the original design might be used. This was 
usually in response to a commission asking for a copy of the first design, and 
various kinds of reasons — above all lack of time or money when printing 
the text — could lead to the lower quality of the copies. This was the case, for 
instance, with the reprints of the first part of the dialogue of the dead between 
Thomasius and Francke, which bear the publication date 1736 (figure 13).^" 

Determining the person who printed this new edition of the text, and his 
reasons for doing so, is certainly difficult in this case, too. Let us linger on the 
dialogue's frontispiece for now. The figures of the two protagonists are iden- 
tical with those of the dialogue of 1729; the background, however, is entirely 
different. The sophisticated scenery of the first engraving, dominated by the 
tabula cebetis, the pons asinorum, the ruins of scholastic philosophy, and the 
numerous symbolic objects in the foreground, is replaced with bare hills. 


Main/Leipzig 1729. Cf. the copy held by the Marienbibliothek in Halle (Shelf mark Zsch 
A 17/4 Q). 

45 Dritte und letzte Unterredung oder Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] 
Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann Francken (Third and last conversation 
or dialogue in the realm of the dead between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann 
Francke), s.l. 1732, 5: “THOMASIUS: [...] Please take note that I first saw the light of the 
world in the year 1655, on 1 Jan., as stated already in the previous conversation, at the 
famous university of Leipzig". 

46 On the subject of the different types of reprints cf. Albrecht Kirchhoff, Beiträge 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels, Leipzig 1851, 119-36; Daniel Bellingradt, 
Flugpublizistik und Óffentlichkeit, 299—301 and 326—33. 

47 Besonders curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [..] Christian 
Thomasio, |...] und August Hermann Francken [...], s.l. 1736. 
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FIGURE 12 Dritte und letzte Unterredung oder Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen zweyen in 
Reich der Lebendigen hochberühmten Männern, Christian Thomasio [...] und August Hermann 
Francken, s.l. 1732, title engraving. Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek, Halle, shelf mark an 


Nf 757 (20) 
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FIGURE 13 Besonders curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio, |...) 
und August Hermann Francken |...], s.l. 1736, title page and title engraving. Universitäts- und 
Landesbibliothek, Halle, shelf mark an Nf 757 (18) 


Johann Benjamin Brühl's signature remains unchanged. The engraver was still 
alive in this year, but of course this does not mean he executed this engraving 
as well. 

To whom may we presume were texts of this type addressed? As regards the 
6,000 copies one ofthe authors claims to have sold, we may reasonably assume 
that the figure cited is more closely linked to the anonymous author’s vanity 
than to reality. Unlike today, one work would not be printed by one single 
publisher but by many, and in a comparatively small number, usually around 
1,000, of copies. A higher print run was achieved only by the “first editions" 
that would be printed once a privilegium had been granted by the authorities. 
No printer was prepared to produce large print runs, above all because there 
was no “monopoly” on the publication of a work. They had to be wary of other 
printers who, in the case of particularly successful works, would always be 
ready to flood the market with cheaper copies.*® 

This does not, however, mean that the reasons for this deep rivalry — which 
led to the publication of four dialogues within few weeks, and to “varied” 


48 Cf. Robert Darnton, Die Wissenschaft des Raubdrucks, 30. 
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reprints over the following years — must have been of a purely financial nature. 
The dialogues of the dead were the height of fashion in early 18th-century 
Germany. In 1730, one year after the conflict between our “rival” authors of 
dialogues of the dead, David Fassmann saw himself compelled to add a polem- 
ical foreword to the Entreviie 145. The addressees were his numerous detractors 
who accused him of writing dialogues that were too popular and not learned 
enough, that only served to cater to the readership’s lowest preferences. 
Fassmann also used the opportunity to address the problem of the numerous 
plagiarised texts that had been composed to his detriment. 

Like the author of the third dialogue of the dead between Thomasius and 
Francke, Fassmann affirmed that he was not concerned with remaining the 
only successful author of dialogues of the dead. However, he could not but 
be outraged at the too many falsifications that were circulating, composed by 
imitators of low quality, and he advised his readers to pay particular attention 
to the frontispieces: These were of much lower quality in the case of falsifica- 
tions than the originals. The imitators were guilty not only of deceiving the 
buyers but also of harming the memory of the persons depicted in the engrav- 
ings. Unfortunately, Fassmann concludes, it seemed easier for these people to 
engage in unfair competition and sneak into an already flourishing business 
than to even consider carrying out their affairs honestly.^? 

Fassmann’s dialogues, however, addressed a much broader audience than 
that of the dialogues we are discussing here. This conclusion should not be 
drawn from the small number of copies of the dialogues between Thomasius 
and Francke that are still extant in German libraries today, as this is not nec- 
essarily proof of an originally very small print run. It is probable that the texts 
were sold in the course of the well-attended Leipzig fairs, even though no trace 
of the dialogues can be found in contemporary fair catalogues; other cheap 
prints as well as books lacking an imprint or place of publication shared this 
fate. Unlike bound books, this kind of texts was not usually mentioned, as it did 
not form part of the “official” output of the city's fairs.5° 

The rarity of the copies circulating today may be explained with these dia- 
logues being published in the form of cheap prints, which were sold loose and 


49 [David Fassmann], Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, hundert fünff und vierzigste 
Entrevuë, zwischen Christiano I. [...] und Carolo XI. [...] (Dialogues in the realm of the dead, 
one hundred and forty-fifth entrevüe between Christian I and Charles XI), Leipzig 1730, 15. 

50 Cf. David L. Paisey, "Literatur, die nicht in den Mefkatalogen steht’, in: Paul Raabe 
(ed.), Bücher und Bibliotheken im 17. Jahrhundert in Deutschland. Vortráge des vierten 
Jahrestreffens des Wolfenbütteler Arbeitskreises für Geschichte des Buchwesens in der 
Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel 22. bis 24. Mai 1979, Hamburg 1980, 115-25. 
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were not intended to be preserved with care in private libraries. The manufac- 
ture of copies with contemporary covers that we may encounter in a number 
of libraries today was not undertaken by the printers but by the owners them- 
selves: instead of disposing of the dialogues they had acquired, many decided 
to preserve them among their books by having them bound either individually 
or together with other texts; they might even have collected them together 
with other dialogues of the dead (including those composed by other authors). 

The subtlety of the allusion referring to the academic dispute especially 
in Halle and in Jena, and also to very rare sources, makes it seem probable 
that the dialogues — even though they are in every respect closely linked to 
the genre of cheap prints — found a much more limited readership than the 
journalistic publications distributed in the street every day. The target group 
of the texts was clearly located within the universities. The majority of readers 
were in all probability colleagues, students, and friends from the intellectual 
circle of the two protagonists, a readership that essentially consisted in part of 
the same persons who had contributed to the composition of the eulogies in 
their honour two years previously. Naturally this was not a limited but rather 
a wide-ranging group of people moving on the premises of universities and in 
the intellectual circles of cities such as Góttingen, Jena, Halle, or Leipzig. 

The dialogue of the dead was a form ideally suited to fulfilling a double 
function: firstly, to satisfy the interest in the biographies of these two impor- 
tant persons, and secondly, to honour them in retrospect, as the eulogies had 
done. The interdependence of eulogies and dialogues of the dead is, of course, 
quite indirect; there are many and not only formal differences between the two 
genres. However, one element, more than any others perhaps, distinguishes 
eulogies from dialogues "in the realm of the dead": The latter guaranteed all 
those involved in their journey to publication — engravers, students under 
contract, printers, and authors — immediate and often very high profit. We 
have already seen the consequences this had on the level of sales modalities. 
Greatly exaggerating the number of copies sold, designing a serial production 
(also by printing continuations of texts by other authors or responses by one's 
opponents), reprinting one's own texts with slight variations, or other authors' 
dialogues, or pirated editions: any means was welcome when it came to selling 
more copies than the competitor. 

Within the advertising modalities of cheap prints, the term pasquil might 
also play a certain part. In 1730 the journal Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alten 
und neuen theologischen Sachen, organ of Lutheran orthodoxy, published a 
combined review of the first two parts of the dialogue between Thomasius 
and Francke and a dialogue of the dead between the Lutheran theologians 
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Gottfried Arnold and Gottlieb Wernsdorf, who had died in 1729. The reviewer 
criticised the descriptions of Thomasius’ and Francke's lives as too idealised 
and attributed both parts of the dialogue to the same author. In addition he 
expressed his great satisfaction with the Frankfurt autoritas publica banning 
the genre of dialogue of the dead, declaring it a pasquil: These texts, which 
had been in fashion for a long time, were frequently used to slander living 
persons?! The origin of the term used by the anonymous author is well known: 
the so-called "statue of Pasquin" in Rome (the "talking statue"), on which the 
Romans placed (and continue to do so) satires against politicians, the clergy, 
and other powerful personalities of the city. 

What, precisely, was a pasquil in 18th-century Germany? The term was as 
vague as it was indiscriminate in those days; it lacked a legal definition.°? Texts 
declared to be pasquille had, for instance, been burned on the occasion of city 
senate meetings in Hamburg at the beginning of the century, and texts were 
submitted to the assembly with the request to have them banned as they were 
pasquille. While it was also considered normal to arrest the authors of these 
texts, it was more common to keep one's disapproval to the level of exclusively 
written personal polemic, without “physical” consequences for the accused 
authors or texts. On this level, everybody might potentially declare a publi- 
cation that was not “orthodox” enough or, more generally, did not agree suffi- 
ciently with his own opinions, a pasquil, and its author a pasquillant.5? 

This was undoubtedly the intention of the anonymous reviewer of our dia- 
logues: His words are evidence of the disdain he felt for the genre of dialogues 
of the dead. These cases in particular, however, are not always clear-cut. By 


51 Cf. Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alten und neuen theologischen Sachen, zur geheiligten 
Übung ertheilet von einigen Dienern des göttlichen Wortes, Leipzig 1730, 338-39. The second 
dialogue reviewed is Gespräche im Reiche der Todten zwischen dem hochberühmten witten- 
bergischen General-Superintendenten und Professore Theologiae D. Gottlieb Wernsdorffen 
und dem gleichfalls weltkundigen perlebergischen Inspectore und Pastore Gottfried 
Arnolden, darinnen beyder Münner merckwürdiger Lebens-Lauff nebst anderer curieusen 
Particularitäten anzutreffen (Dialogues in the realm of the dead between the most famous 
superintendent and professor of theology at Wittenberg Doctor Gottlieb Wernsdorf and the 
similarly cosmopolitan inspector and pastor of Perleberg Gottfried Arnold, containing the 
remarkable life-stories of both men as well as other curious details), Freystadt 1729. 

52 Regarding the legal status of the pasquille in Germany cf. Giinter Schmidt, Libelli 
famosi. Zur Bedeutung der Schmähschriften, Scheltbriefe, Schandgemälde und Pasquille 
in der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, Cologne 1985. On the genre in general see e.g. Dirk 
Rose, “Pasquille, Pseudonyme, Polemiken. Skandalöse und literarische Öffentlichkeit 
in Hamburg um 1700”, in: Johann Anselm Steiger/Sandra Richter (eds.), Hamburg. Eine 
Metropolregion zwischen Früher Neuzeit und Aufklärung, Berlin 2012, 443-459. 

53 Cf. Daniel Bellingradt, Flugpublizistik und Öffentlichkeit, 236-242. 
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declaring a text to be a pasquil, most reviewers intended to submit an spiteful 
accusation which would present the author to the public as being dangerous 
and subversive, or at the very least that this was a text purchasing and perusing 
which must be most carefully avoided. Often these explanations unleashed the 
opposite effect: Drawing the public’s attention to the texts mentioned, they pro- 
vided extensive advertising for them rather than attracting universal censure. 


5 Eulogies, Dialogues of the Dead, (Auto)Biographies: 
The “Instability” of Literary Genres 


Hardly any of the early biographical treatises on Christian Thomasius and 
August Hermann Francke are biographies in the true sense of the word. This, 
and their rarity, explains in part why they are frequently missing from the bib- 
liographies dedicated to these to personalities, and why studies of the early 
German Enlightenment do not make use of this kind of source. Even so, these 
texts were designed and published like biographies. At the beginning of the 
18th century, the boundaries between genres were extremely fluid on the — as 
we might say, “sub-literary” — level of occasional and loose-leaf publications in 
Germany. This is true above all of the dialogues of the dead. During the early 
Enlightenment new influences, originating above all in France and Italy, had 
flowed into the Lucianic form. In the wake of the success enjoyed by the works 
of Fénelon, Fontenelle, Boccalini, and Santacroce in Germany, a hybrid literary 
form of dialogues of the dead emerged and grew stronger, increasingly adopt- 
ing the characteristics of occasional writings in limited edition: they were 
printed quickly, and their objective was to discuss absolutely topical events 
and polemic.5+ 

One of the preconditions for this development was certainly furnished 
by the very close connection between proto-journalism, learned journals of 
reviews, and the type of dialogues that had evolved in Germany: Consider, for 
instance, Christian Thomasius' Monatsgesprüche (1688-90), Wilhelm Ernst 
Tentzel's Monatliche Unterredungen (1689-98), Gottfried Zenner's Novellen aus 
der gelehrten und curiósen Welt (1692—97), Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling's Neue 
Unterredungen (1702), and of course Fassmann's dialogues, which appeared as 
monthly publications.5> While the dialogue form did not have a corresponding 


54 ~~ Cf. in more detail Introduction, 1. 
55 Cf. esp. Herbert Jaumann, “Bücher und Fragen: zur Genrespezifik der Monatsgespräche”, 
in: Friedrich Vollhardt (ed.), Christian Thomasius (1655-1728). Neue Forschungen im 
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model abroad, these were periodicals more similar to the French model than 
the Leipzig Acta eruditorum were, which were printed in Latin in the classical 
quarto format. The Monatsgespräche in particular had called an entirely new 
style of literary criticism into existence, in conjunction with the expansion of 
the literary market and the public interest being increasingly directed towards 
current topics. 

In the first decades of the 18th century, when the dialogues we considered 
above were published, we find ourselves in a phase during which the origi- 
nally innovative character that had been a feature of the appearance of the 
Thomasian Monatsgespräche on the German publishing market, had already 
lost some of its vigour. The “old” genres (always with regard to the limits within 
which we can even call them “genres” in the early modern era) had not, of 
course, disappeared but had survived and often integrated into the new forms 
that prevailed. It is possible to discern a particular kind of intertextuality in 
this long process of overcoming and, at the same time, adapting and perpetu- 
ating: The new learned literature (especially that in dialogue form, often com- 
pilatory in character) regularly included excerpts of older texts based in more 
traditional genres.°® The publishing scene of the time was an environment of 
coexistence and integration of town chronicles, political brochures, diaries, 
and manuscript as well as printed newspapers.” 

The imaginary dialogues of 1729 between Thomasius and Francke are exem- 
plary of this situation. Firstly, they are a typical instance of a middle position 
between occasional and cheap prints on the one hand and periodical media on 


Kontext der Frühaufklärung, Tübingen 1997, 395-404; Thomas Habel, “Das Neuste aus 
der Respublica Litteraria: Zur Genese der deutschen Gelehrten Blätter im ausgehenden 
17. und beginnenden 18. Jahrhundert”, in: Volker Bauer/Holger Böning (eds.), Die 
Entstehung des Zeitungswesens im 17. Jahrhundert: ein neues Medium und seine Folgen 
für das Kommunikationssystem der Frühen Neuzeit, Bremen 2011, 303-40. Regarding 
the Monatsgespräche see also Frank Grunert, “Von polylogischer zu monologischer 
Aufklärung, Die Monatsgespräche von Christian Thomasius”, in: Martin Fontius/Werner 
Schneiders (eds.), Die Philosophie und die Belles-Lettres, Berlin 1997, 21-38. 

56 Concerning this phenomenon cf. Herbert Jaumann, “Zur Intertextualität der gelehrten 
Journale im 17. Jahrhundert”, in: Wilhelm Kühlmann/Wolfgang Neuber (eds.), 
Intertextualität in der Frühen Neuzeit. Studien zu ihren theoretischen und praktischen 
Perspektiven, Frankfurt am Main/Berlin/Bern/New York/Paris/Vienna 1994, 443-64; 
id., Critica: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Literaturkritik zwischen Quintilian und 
Thomasius, Leiden/New York/Cologne 1995, 227-303. 

57 Cf. Holger Boning, “Handgeschriebene und gedruckte Zeitung im Spannungsfeld von 
Abhängigkeit, Koexistenz und Konkurrenz”, in: Volker Bauer/Holger Böning (eds.), Die 
Entstehung des Zeitungswesens im 17. Jahrhundert, 23-56. 
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the other5? They do not share the long-term outlook of genuine newspapers, 
unlike David Fassmann’s dialogues, which were published continuously over 
twenty years (although our texts, being written immediately after the deaths 
of their protagonists, referred to current topics more than Fassmann's conver- 
sations). They do, however, fulfil some of the criteria of a serial publication as a 
result of the bitter rivalry between their authors and because of the numerous 
continuations printed in the course of a single year. The trend to which these 
dialogues are closest is certainly that - overall short-lived - of light fiction: the 
“table talks’, the so-called “Buntschriftstellerei” (miscellaneous writings), texts 
in Boccalini's style, and Thomasius’ own Monatsgesprüche.9? 

Contemporaries, in fact, counted the Thomasian journal among the 
dialogues of the dead in the tradition of Lucian of Samosata.9? Like the 
Monatsgespriiche, the dialogues between Thomasius and Francke, too, contain 
some compilatory sections into which excerpts from traditional literary genres 
were integrated (eulogies, biographies). The role of the intertextual references 
is enhanced by the hectic changes in the sequence of the dialogues, and by the 
characteristics of the genre employed. The form of the dialogue of the dead 
also allowed the authors to attribute to Thomasius and Francke references to 
texts and controversies that emerged after their death. 

The dialogues possess all the elements typical of the creative and sales 
modalities of “street literature”: Sensationalist writing style, rapid new edi- 
tions, harsh (and not particularly fair) competition between several authors, 
varied reprints and reused copper engravings. We are looking at occasional 
publications in this case, too; the dialogues of the dead were composed on 
the occasion of the death of the two philosophers with the aim of presenting 
a short biography. This intention they share with the eulogies in honour of 
Thomasius and Francke, although the dialogues were composed with different 
motives: the lucrative element clearly outweighs the memorial one. 


58  Interdependences between periodicals and cheap prints in the first half of the 18th 
century still require in-depth study. Cf. Daniel Bellingradt, “Periodische Zeitung und 
akzidentielle Flugpublizistik. Zu den intertextuellen, interdependenten und intermedi- 
alen Momenten des frühneuzeitlichen Medienverbundes" ibid., 57-78. 

59 Regarding the fluid boundaries between these types of genres cf. Herbert Jaumann, “Zur 
Intertextualität der gelehrten Journale im17. Jahrhundert" esp. 443-48 (the genre “dialogue 
of the dead”, however, is mentioned in passing only). Regarding “Buntschriftstellerei” cf. 
Flemming Schock (ed.), Polyhistorismus und Buntschriftstellerei. Populäre Wissensformen 
und Wissenskultur in der Frühen Neuzeit, Berlin 2012. 

60 Cf. eg. Georg Pasch in: De variis modis moralia tradendi liber (1707), and Gottsched in: 
Discurs des Übersetzers von Gesprüchen überhaupt, his introduction to his translation of 
Fontenelle's Dialogues (1727). See also Herbert Jaumann, Critica, 287. 
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There were a variety of reasons why it was normal to regard dialogues of the 
dead and eulogies as biographies. The strikingly biographical nature of David 
Fassmann’s dialogues of the dead was one of the elements distinguishing them 
significantly from Fontenelle’s dialogues. For this reason, it was undoubtedly 
normal after the success of the Gespräche im Reiche der Toten in Germany in 
particular to associate an intrinsic biographical element with this genre, an 
element furthermore present in precisely that new style of dialogue publi- 
cations of which Thomasius’ Monatsgespräche had been the archetype. As a 
result of their dual function of obituary and synthetic biography, we might be 
tempted to scrutinise the eulogies for the echo of a pre-literary phase in which 
information about the lives of deceased persons was passed on mainly in the 
form of lamentations, elegies, and epitaphs, before the literary genre of the 
biography became more popular in Ancient Greece in a form similar in some 
ways to that still found nowadays. 

Even so, several studies on the subject have demonstrated that the Prot- 
estant funeral sermons of the Baroque were a clearly defined text form, an 
actual sub-genre of biographical writing. Their biographical sections, which 
occupied only a small space at first, grew more extensive over the course of 
the 17th century.6? Over the course of the following century, “quiet” funerals 
replaced the traditional celebrations. The custom of printing funeral sermons 
with biographical sections had, not least because of the exorbitant printing 
cost, survived only among a few groups of the population, such as the aca- 
demic community or families of the nobility. As Christian Gerber had already 
pointed out with reference to the sermons in honour of Francke, these were 
occasional texts printed in very small editions, although they might serve as 
a useful source for biographical texts of other genres. Among these were not 
only - as has been mentioned above - the dialogues of the dead, but also, as in 
the case of Gerber’s Historia, edifying texts. 

Let us now turn to the points of contact with another genre, the biographical 
exemplary literature mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. In 1705 Gerber 
had dedicated an entire chapter of his Fortsetzung der unerkannten Sünden der 
Welt, entitled meaningfully Von der Eitelkeit so bey den Leich-Predigten vorgehet, 


61 Regarding this interpretation of the origins of biographical writing cf. Jan Romein, Die 
Biographie. Einführung in ihre Geschichte und ihre Problematik, Bern 1948, 15f. 

62 Cf. esp. Cornelia N. Moore, Patterned Lives. The Lutheran Funeral Biography in Early 
Modern Germany, Wiesbaden 2006, 294-314. See also Rudolf Lenz (ed.), Leichenpredigten 
als Quelle historischer Wissenschaften, 1v vols., Stuttgart 1974-2004; id. (ed.), Studien zur 
deutschsprachigen Leichenpredigt der friihen Neuzeit, Marburg 1981. 
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to criticising eulogies, in particular their biographical sections.9? All the same, 
the main sources of the Historia derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen included, as 
we have seen, precisely these eulogies as well as, albeit with polemical inten- 
tion, David Fassmann's dialogues of the dead. Fassmann, furthermore, had 
copied extensively from eulogies, especially those of the 17th century, in order 
to compose the biographical sections of his Entrevües.°* As demonstrated 
above, Gerber's Historia had inspired the author of the first and third dialogues 
between Thomasius and Francke; the anonymous author, for his part, had 
referred to Fassmann's dialogues and, more generally, explicitly to the most 
widely circulated journals such as the Acta eruditorum, even including refer- 
ences to the eulogies in their honour in the conversation between Thomasius 
and Francke. 

Occasional journalistic publications of various types had thus influenced a 
genre, namely the Pietist collective biographies, that had become largely “insti- 
tutionalised" in the meantime. It should not surprise us, however, to find whole 
collections of dialogues of the dead while leafing through the catalogues of 
many private libraries belonging to people with an interest in Pietism.95 The 
Pietist collective biographies were intended above all as accounts of experi- 
ences leading to being granted God's grace; in the instance of Gerber, these 
were "rebirths" Pietism strongly emphasised the everyday aspect of faith, 
while accounts of experiences in the form of diaries, conversion stories, and 
autobiographies had become central literary forms. In texts of this kind, the 
boundaries between biography and autobiography were not particularly clear; 
presenting the lives of others could easily provide the opportunity for the 
author to talk about his own experiences. Gerber, for instance, had done this 
when describing his friendship with August Hermann Francke in his Historia 
derer Wiedergebohrnen in Sachsen. The biographical aspect had been similarly 
central to Johann Heinrich Reitz' Historie der Widergebohrnen, which was fur- 
thermore influenced by one structural facet of Francke's conversion story that 
we have already had occasion to mention.96 


63 Christian Gerber, Fortsetzung der unerkannten Sünden der Welt aus Gottes heiligem Wort 
der Ruchlosen Bekehrung und derer die den Herrn suchen wollen Bewahrung vorgestellet, 
Frankfurt am Main 1705, 195-225. Cf. Cornelia Moore, Patterned Lives, 278-80. 

64 The biographies by Reitz and the biographical section in many of the articles in Johann 
Heinrich Zedler's Universal-Lexicon drew extensively on eulogies. Cf. Cornelia Moore, 
Patterned Lives, 299 and 302. 

65 Hans-Jürgen Schrader, Literaturproduktion und Büchermarkt, 519, fn. 306. 

66 Cf. Günter Niggl, Geschichte der deutschen Autobiographie im 18. Jahrhundert. Theoretische 
Grundlegung und literarische Entfaltung, Stuttgart 1977, 6-14. 
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The series of dialogues of the dead between Thomasius and Francke that 
were designed as genuine biographies by their authors also includes an auto- 
biographical element, this one, however, in a more creative form: The fictional 
characters of the two philosophers talk about their own lives. This fluctuation 
between biography and autobiography, a feature that appears in entirely differ- 
ent ways in the Pietist collective biographies and the dialogues of the dead, was 
typical of the time. As late as the early 18th century there was no real awareness 
of biography as an independent literary genre; there was no conceptual differ- 
ence between biographical and autobiographical writing, both of which were 
frequently described as Vita. This term was also used in the dialogues of the 
dead considered above. 

The dialogues between Thomasius and Francke also elaborate the ancient 
topos of “parallel lives’, the double biography in the Plutarchian tradition. 
However, the Biot napdAnAoı must be seen as only a vague reminiscence; the 
direct models of the dialogues of the dead are the textual forms described ear- 
lier. Among these there are indeed texts in which Thomasius' and Francke's 
biographies are presented "in parallel" While it was undoubtedly the first 
time that the lives of the two scholars were compared by means of a series of 
dialogues of the dead, we do find a very similar logic in other texts published 
over the course of the year 1729. Among the eulogies printed on the occasion 
of Thomasius' death, we also find a Lessus professorum fridericianae in funere 
illustris viri collegaeque Christiani Thomasii. In this text, his colleague Friedrich 
Hoffmann draws a comparison between the lives and the personalities of 
Thomasius and Francke.5? 

In line with the other texts published on that occasion, and which explic- 
itly did not focus on any especially sensitive theological or philosophical 
matter without mentioning one or more of the deceased's controversial 
publications,8? Hoffmann passed over the precise reasons for the argument 
between the two scholars in his speech. He limited himself to remarking how 
Thomasius distinguished himself by studying the worldly laws, and Francke by 


67 Cf. Karl Enenkel, Die Erfindung des Menschen. Die Autobiographik des frühneuzeitlichen 
Humanismus von Petrarca bis Lipsius, Berlin/New York 2008, 15-26; Michael Maurer, 
Die Biographie des Bürgers. Lebensformen und Denkweisen in der formativen Phase des 
deutschen Bürgertums (1680-1815), Göttingen 1996, 106-10. 

68 [Friedrich Hoffmann], Lessus professorum fridericianae in funere illustris viri collegaeque 
Christiani Thomasii ICti, in: Wohlverdientes Denckmahl dem weiland wohlgebohrnen 
Herrn Herrn Christian Thomasius |...]. Aufgerichtet von vornehmen Gónnern, Freunden 
und Nahen Anverwandten (Well-deserved memorial to the late honourable gentleman 
Mr Christian Thomasius. Erected by noble sponsors, friends, and close relations), Halle 1729, 
no pagination. 

69 Ralf G. Bogner, Der Autor im Nachruf, 197-98. 
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studying divine laws. Our dialogues of the dead are quite another matter. With 
great wealth of detail, their various authors mention “problematical” writings 
by the dialogues’ protagonists, emphasising the differences between the two 
particularly strongly. 

A further aspect confirms just how closely entwined the literary genres just 
mentioned were with the world of cheap prints. The copper engravers whom 
we have met so far, and who will play a part in the following chapters, too 
(I am thinking of, for instance, Martin Bernigeroth), also moved in these 
circles. Their work focussed on creating engravings for the same textual gen- 
res: dialogues of the dead, eulogies, periodical journals, cheap prints of various 
kinds, more or less affordable and more or less mediocre.” 

As a genre, the dialogue of the dead was difficult to classify. The selection 
of “philosophical” dialogues that is the subject of this study was only one 
of the numerous trends into which the genre was divided in the first half of 
the 18th century. Even theologians were caught up in this fashion. Christian 
Gerber made use of it when he found himself in an endless vortex of polemic 
in the years following the publication of his Historia der Wiedergebohrnen in 
Sachsen. Representatives of Lutheran orthodoxy had accused him of taking his 
cues from the works of Johann Heinrich Reitz, a dangerous fanatic influenced 
by the most radical trends within Pietism. In the early phases of the conflict, 
Gerber had responded to attacks by his enemies himself. After his death in 1731, 
his Saxon friends took the reins, aware that Reitz’ Historie had indeed exerted a 
certain influence on Gerber, but downplaying this. One of the main arguments 
they had prepared in order to explain Gerber's connection to Reitz’ Historie der 
Wiedergebohrnen is most interesting. Just as Christian Kortholt had published 
a De tribus impostoribus magnis liber, for which he had found inspiration in 
the topos of the three impostors mentioned frequently in the clandestine lit- 
erature of the 17th century without sharing its ideology — on the contrary, his 
intention had been to compose an apologetic work - so the Pietist theologian 
Gerber had found inspiration in Reitz' biographies."! 

For their apology for the theologian, they required a specific type of polem- 
ical treatise that would allow them to simultaneously 1) defend Gerber against 
the accusation of heresy, 2) commemorate their recently deceased friend, and 


70 Regarding Bernigeroth cf. ch. 8, 4. 

71 Curieuse Unterredungen im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem weltberühmten Pastore in 
Lockwitz Christian Gerbern, und |...] David Schwerdnern, |...] Superintendenten in Pirna, 
darinnen von denen Schrifften des Herrn Pastoris Gerbers überhaupt, insonderheit aber von 
der Historie der Wiedergebohrnen, und bey der Gelegenheit von der Mariage de conscience, 
und den Zustande, der Seelen nach dem Todte, auch andern curieusen Materien mehr, pro 
und contra discouriret wird. Andrer Theil, Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1732, 22. 
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3) publish a brief biography about him in which they could refute his enemies’ 
interpretation of the facts. Briefly, what was required was a specific literary 
genre that could fulfil the functions of a pamphlet, a synthetic biography, and 
a eulogy at one and the same time, all of which in such a compelling style 
that it would awaken the attention of the target groups. Of course they chose 
a dialogue of the dead, in which Gerber defended himself against the attacks 
in person.” 
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FIGURE 14 Curieuse Unterredungen im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem weltberühmten Pastore in Lockwitz 
Christian Gerbern, und |...] David Schwerdnern, [...] Superintendenten in Pirna, darinnen 
der |...] Lebens-Lauff des Herrn Pastoris Gerbers |...] beschrieben wird. Erster Theil, Frankfurt 
am Main/Leipzig 1732, title page and title engraving. Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, 
shelf mark Db 1523:1 


72 Preface to Curieuse Unterredungen im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem weltberühmten 
Pastore in Lockwitz Christian Gerbern, und |...] David Schwerdnern, |...] Superintendenten 
in Pirna, darinnen der [...] Lebens-Lauff des Herrn Pastoris Gerbers [...] beschrieben wird. 
Erster Theil (Curious conversations in the realm of the dead between the world-famous pastor 
in Lockwitz Christian Gerber, and David Schwerdner, the superintendent in Pirna, describing 
the life story of Pastor Gerber. First part), Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1732, 5: "Thus we took 
the decision to compose the entire controversy in a few conversations, for such dialogues 
are supremely suited to polemic. We gave them the title of a Dialogue in the realm of the 
dead, because the dialogues of the dead are greatly favoured among interested people 
[...]. The account of Pastor Gerber's life, finally, has been added despite already being 
included in the Historie der Wiedergebohrnen, as most people who read dialogues of the 
dead look for the accounts of the lives of those conversing above all" This first part of the 
dialogue appeared with two different versions of the frontispiece: cf. figures 14 and 15. 
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FIGURE 15 Curieuse Unterredungen im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem weltberühmten 
Pastore in Lockwitz Christian Gerbern, und |...] David Schwerdnern, |...) 
Superintendenten in Pirna, darinnen der |...] Lebens-Lauff des Herrn Pastoris 
Gerbers [...] beschrieben wird. Erster Theil, Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1732, title 
engraving. Sáchsische Landesbibliothek — Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek 
Dresden, shelf mark 3.A.6503-1 


CHAPTER 4 


The Wolffian Leibniz 


There is no doubt that the conversations between Thomasius and Francke we 
have just discussed are the dialogues of the dead with the strongest biographi- 
cal element. This component would certainly have played a part in the Examen 
rigorosum as well, although the latter was above all an occasional publication 
of scholarly pretension: The main topic of the discussion was not Gundling’s 
and Budde's biographies but their philosophical and literary theories. It was 
furthermore the only dialogue accompanied by extensive footnotes, referring 
to the works of the protagonists in the style of a dissertation. 

The dialogues of the dead between Thomasius and Francke, on the other 
hand, are essentially designed as obituaries. Their authors openly took as their 
model the eulogies delivered in honour of the two philosophers after their 
deaths by their colleagues, friends, and relations in several churches in the city 
of Halle, and subsequently printed. Like the dialogues of the dead, the eulogies 
in some instances contained comparisons, at least in allusions. This was the 
case in Friedrich Hoffmann's speech, which included a comparison between 
Thomasius' and Francke's lives.! Of course there were, as we have seen, con- 
siderable differences between the eulogies and the dialogues of the dead pub- 
lished after Thomasius' and Francke's deaths. Financial reasons in particular 
had had a decisive influence on the style and the marketing of the dialogues of 
the dead: Their authors were guided by the anticipation of sales figures rather 
more than by sorrow at the passing of the two professors from Halle. 

The characteristics ascribed to Gundling and Budde, and above all Thomasius 
and Francke, were not too different from their real personalities. To the authors 
of the series of dialogues between Thomasius and Francke, it was most impor- 
tant to present the two illustrious men, who had constantly crossed each 
other's paths and who had been linked in life by similarities, differences, and 
even severe quarrels, and who had finally died within a year of each other, in a 
fashion that was attractive from the literary point of view. The dialogue of the 
dead to be analysed in this chapter, however, is of a slightly different kind. 
The polemical aspect outweighs the biographical one. Not the protagonists of 
the dialogue are at its centre, but rather a person still living at the time the 
dialogue was composed. The author stages a kind of intellectual trial with a 


1 Cfch.3,5. 
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strict distribution of roles, with one side appearing as the mouthpiece of the 
prosecution and the other undertaking the defence. 


1 S. W. 


For one of the persons featured in this text, it was already the third dialogue 
of the dead in which he appeared. Johann Franz Budde had, in fact, made 
an appearance in two previous texts, speaking with Nikolaus Hieronymus 
Gundling in both: the Examen rigorosum and in the Besonderes Gespräch in 
dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo Grundlingen, |...] und 
Johanne Francisco Buddeo composed as a dialogue of the dead following the 
model of the Examen.” This time, we find the theologian in conversation not 
with one of his contemporaries, but with a philosopher of the previous gen- 
eration: Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. Unlike the Examen rigorosum, this text 
was devised as a typical dialogue of the dead, as we may infer from the title 
(figure 16a).? Yet another character, however, occupies the focus of the conver- 
sation between the two protagonists: Christian Wolff. Budde appears as Wolff's 
opponent, a part that would appear to be tailor-made for him: In life, he had 
been close to the Pietists, and like they had attacked Wolff in a series of polem- 
ical papers written either by himself or by members of his circle. 

Leibniz, on the other hand, was assigned the part of defending Wolff's phi- 
losophy against Budde's attacks.* Leibniz was undoubtedly the most suitable 
person to undertake Wolff's defence in a dialogue of this kind. At the time, 
their two philosophies were frequently regarded as similar, and the phrase 
"Leibniz — Wolffian philosophy" also used by Budde to describe Wolff’s system, 
is well-known.5 And indeed, one of the central subjects of this conversation is 


2 Cf. ch. 2. 

3 Ausserordentliche Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Leibnitzen, und |...] Buddeo 
(Extraordinary dialogues in the realm of the dead between Leibniz and Budde), s.l. 1730. 

4 Regarding the controversy between Wolff and Budde cf. Heinrich Schröpfer, “Die Polemik 
zwischen Christian Wolff und Johann Franz Buddeus - ein Orientierungspunkt für die philos- 
ophiehistorische Einordnung der Wolffschen Philosophie”, in: Hans-Martin Gerlach/Günter 
Schenk/Burchard Thaler (eds.), Christian Wolff als Philosoph der Aufklärung in Deutschland, 
Halle 1980, 93-100. Regarding the Wolffian School in general and his opposition against the 
Halle Pietist movement cf. Hans-Martin Gerlach (ed.), Christian Wolff. Seine Schule und seine 
Gegner, Hamburg 2001; Jürgen Stolzenberg/Oliver-Pierre Rudolph (eds.), Christian Wolff und 
die europäische Aufklärung, vol. v, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2010. 

5 Johann F. Budde, Bedencken über die Wolffianische Philosophie (Reflections on Wolffian 
Philosophy), 104. The edition I am quoting is the one published in 1724 with Wolff’s anno- 
tations. On Wolff's links to Leibnizian philosophy see Christian Leduc, "Sources of Wolff's 
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the famous quarrel between Wolff and the Pietist faction of Halle University 
which led to the philosopher being accused of atheism and subsequently 
exiled from Prussia by royal decree in 1723, seven years before the publication 
of our text. 

Employing this genre in order to intervene in the controversies surround- 
ing Wolff and his adversaries was not an unusual step. Among the numerous 
polemical papers he and his students exchanged with the Halle Pietists, we 
find a dialogue in which the imaginary participants discuss Budde's accusa- 
tions of Wolff concerning his alleged atheism. In 1723 the publication of the 
work Prüfung der vernünfftigen Gedancken des Herrn Hofrat Wolff von Gott, der 
Welt und der Seele des Menschen, auch allen Dingen überhaupt had caused a 
sensation in Halle's intellectual circles. One of Wolff's students, Daniel Stráhler 
(1690-1750) had dared to take a public stand against his former teacher. An 
imaginary dialogue was published in the same year, in which one of the three 
protagonists defended Wolff, while another argued in favour of Stráhler.? 

Before we begin to read the dialogue of the dead, I would like to look briefly 
at the frontispiece of the work, which shows Leibniz and Budde (figure 16b). 
After the illustration of the first dialogue between Christian Thomasius and 
August Hermann Francke, this image is without a doubt another instance 
of a typical copper engraving used in journalistic publications of the 
early Enlightenment. The two philosophers are shown, without particular 


Philosophy: Scholastics/Leibniz" in: Robert Theis/Alexander Aichele (eds.), Handbuch 
Christian Wolff, Wiesbaden 2018. 

6 Guter Freunde vertrauliches Gespräch, über Herrn D. Buddei Bedencken über die Wolffianische 
Philosophie, und Herrn Professor Wolffens dargegen edirte Anmerckungen gehalten, zwi- 
schen dem Lech, Boden-See, Neckar und Donau (Intimate conversation between good friends, 
concerning Doctor Budde's Reflections on Wolffian Philosophy and Professor Wolff's remarks 
published against these, conducted between the Lech, Lake Constance, Neckar, and Danube), 
s.l., s. a. 

7 Prüfung der vernünfftigen Gedancken des Herrn Hofrat Wolff von Gott, der Welt und der Seele 
des Menschen, auch allen Dingen überhaupt, worinnen des Herrn Autoris Schliisse examiniert, 
die Unrichtigkeit derselben gezeiget, dessen Irthümer an den Tag gelegt, und die metaphysi- 
sche, ingleichen die damit verknüpfte moralische Wahrheiten in grösseres Licht gesetzt wer- 
den (Scrutiny of Court Councillor Wolff’s reasonable ideas on God, the world, and the human 
soul, and all other things, in which the author's conclusions will be examined, their incorrect- 
ness demonstrated, his errors brought to light, and the metaphysical as well as the connected 
metaphysical truth illuminated), Leipzig 1723; [Balthasar H. Tilesius], Curieuse Reflexiones 
einiger guten Freunde über die neuesten Begebenheiten in der gelehrten Welt insonderheit 
in der Weltweißeit in einigen Gesprächen abgefasset und Herrn M. Strählern in Halle dedici- 
ret (Curious reflections among good friends on the latest developments in the scholarly world, 
in particular philosophy, presented in the form of conversations and dedicated to Magister 
Stráhler in Halle), Jena 1723. Reprint ed. by Jean École, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2000. 
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consideration for their physiognomic characteristics, before a background that 
is rich in symbols and allusions pointing to academia, but at the same time 
topical and full of stereotypes: The two putti pointing a telescope at the sky 
in the background as well as the instruments in the foreground, for instance, 
are almost identical with those featured on the frontispiece of Anleitung zur 
Historie der Leibnitzisch-Wolffischen Philosophie by Wolff’s follower Georg 
Volkmar Hartmann (figure 17). In the lower half of the image, we read a name 
that is already familiar to us. The abbreviation “Brühl del. et sc. Lips.” informs 
us of the name of the man who produced the engraving, namely the Leipzig 
engraver Johann Benjamin Brühl, member of an entire dynasty of engravers.® 
A small detail only distinguishes this image from the other frontispieces: 
Near the lower edge on the left, diagonally opposite Brühl’s signature, there is 
another set of initials: “Inv. [= invenit] S. W. Who is “S. W? 

As far as we have seen, in the context of purely philosophical texts it is 
highly probable that the copper engraver was not the only person involved in 
designing the illustration; indeed, it would not have been possible: it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that such sophisticated images with their wealth of symbols 
could have been the work of a copper engraver alone. Rather, he would work 
together with the authors, agreeing the references to the text to be featured in 
the illustration. We might thus be tempted to believe S. W. to have been the 
author of the dialogue of the dead. However, this assumption does not make it 
easier to discover the author's identity. One option might be to seek the author 
within the — by no means small — group of people who were involved in the 
argument concerning Wolff. 

What we have said in the preceding chapters also applies here. When it 
comes to ephemeral publications, individualism is not a relevant criterion, 
not only because of the absence of copyright and the omnipresence of pirated 
prints. Printers were often only interested in preparing a text as early as pos- 
sible in order for it to be ready to print on the occasion of a particular event, 
thus increasing the attractiveness of these publications for the public. If he 
was indeed the author of the dialogue, S. W. might be a journalist, some "free- 
lancer" trying to keep afloat by occasional cooperation with publishers and 
periodicals, or an obscure student — a young scribbler employed by a publisher 
with the intention of having him write a text of certain commercial value to be 
published immediately after the death of one of his two protagonists, Johann 
Franz Budde. 

In Carl Günther Ludovici's Sammlung und Auszüge der sámmtlichen Streit- 
schrifften wegen der wolffischen Philosophie, we can discover three people with 


8 Regarding Brühl cf. ch. 3, 3. 
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FIGURE 17 Georg V. Hartmann, Anleitung zur Historie der leibnitzisch-wolffischen 
hilosophie [...], Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1737, title engraving. Sáchsische 
Landesbibliothek — Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark 
Phil.A.528 
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the initials “S” and “W”. The first name to appear is Siegmund Ferdinand 
Weifsmüller (1700-1748). However, there is no trace of the unique, neo- 
Pythagorean philosophy he stood for, nor of the Leibnizism typical of him 
that he would surely have attributed to Leibniz imaginary character? The 
second name is that of the theologian Samuel Werenfels (1657-1740). His 
sophisticated exegetic culture would, however, have steered the conversa- 
tion between Leibniz and Budde in a different direction; furthermore, he was 
a well-known professor of philosophy in Basel by the time the dialogue was 
published.! The third “S. W” mentioned by Ludovici — and indeed the most 
likely option - is a certain Sigmund Wißhack, educator and author of the 1734 
Heilsame Betrachtungen von der Unsterblichkeit der menschlichen Seele, whose 
main source were Budde's works.! Ultimately, however, it is the comparison 
with other German copper engravings of the Enlightenment that leads us to 
the solution of the question of "S. W.”s identity. 

Let us turn to Gottsched's translation of Fontenelle's Entretiens sur la plural- 
ité des mondes. The illustrations reproduced on figures 18 and 19 (taken from a 
1751 edition) correspond precisely to our dialogue of the dead. Those who man- 
ufactured them, and whose signatures are visible on the right side of the lower 
edge, are two old friends, Johann Benjamin Brühl and Martin Bernigeroth, 
but the engravings were designed by the most famous engraver of the French 


9 Carl G. Ludovici, Sammlung und Auszüge der sámmtlichen Streitschrifften wegen der wolff- 
ischen Philosophie (Collection and excerpts of the complete polemical papers connected 
with Wolffian philosophy), Leipzig 1737-38. Reprint ed. by Jean École, Hildesheim/New 
York 1976, 152 and 160. Regarding Weifsmiiller cf. Karin Hartbecke, “Ein Evangelischer 
Theologus und Platonischer Philosophe. Sigmund Ferdinand Weifmiiller und die pythag- 
oreische Tetraktys”, in: Monika Neugebauer-Wölk with the assistance of Andre Rudolph 
(eds.), Aufklärung und Esoterik. Rezeption — Integration — Konfrontation, 283-98; Martin 
Mulsow, “Aufklärung versus Esoterik? Vermessung des intellektuellen Feldes anhand 
einer Kabale zwischen Weißmüller, Ludovici und den Gottscheds’, ibid., 331-76; id., “Eine 
unwahrscheinliche Begegnung. Sigmund Ferdinand Weifsmiiller trifft Christian Wolff 
in Marburg’, in: Monika Neugebauer-Wólk/Renko Geffarth/Markus Neumann (eds.), 
Aufklärung und Esoterik. Wege in die Moderne, Berlin/New York 2013, 183-207. 

10 Carl G. Ludovici, Sammlung und Auszüge, 222. 

11 Ibid., 365. Sigmund Wifhack, Heilsame Betrachtungen von der Unsterblichkeit der 
menschlichen Seele. So wohl aus der heiligen Schrifft, nach reinen evangelischen 
Glaubens-Aehnlichkeit als nach der gesunden Vernunfft auch nach den Grund-Lehren der 
neueren Weltweisen aus ihrer geistlichen Natur angestellet und [...] verfasset von Sigmund 
Wißhacken, Prec. Schorndorf (Beneficial deliberations on the immortality of the human 
soul. Undertaken based on the Bible according to the pure, Lutheran understanding, and 
to that of the common sense as well as the fundamental teachings of modern philosophers 
drawn from its [the Bible’s] spiritual nature, composed by Sigmund Wißhack, Preceptor of 
Schorndorf), Stuttgart 1734. Regarding him cf. the corresponding entry in Johann Heinrich 
Zedler, vol. LVII. 
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FIGURE 18 Herrn Bernard von Fontenelle [...] Auserlesene Schriften, nämlich von mehr als 
einer Welt, Gespräche der Todten, und die Historie der Heydnischen Orakel; vormals 
einzeln herausgegeben, nun aber mit verschiedenen Zugaben und schönen Kupfern 
vermehrter ans Licht gestellet, von Johann Christoph Gottscheden, Leipzig 1751, 
copper engraving by Johann Benjamin Brühl. Sächsische Landesbibliothek — 
Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark Op.var.557 
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FIGURE 19 Herrn Bernard von Fontenelle [...] Auserlesene Schriften, nämlich von mehr als 
einer Welt, Gespräche der Todten, und die Historie der Heydnischen Orakel; vormals 
einzeln herausgegeben, nun aber mit verschiedenen Zugaben und schönen Kupfern 
vermehrter ans Licht gestellet, von Johann Christoph Gottscheden, Leipzig 1751, 
copper engraving by Martin Bernigeroth. Sächsische Landesbibliothek - Staats- 
und Universitätsbibliothek Dresden, shelf mark Op.var.557 
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Enlightenment, Bernard Picart (1673-1733). The latter had first produced the 
engravings for the second French edition of Fontenelle’s Œuvres diverses in 
1728.12 The initials “S. W” of our dialogue of the dead thus refer to the engraver 
who produced the engraving for the first time. The two figures in the image 
have so few distinguishing physiognomic characteristics that it is entirely pos- 
sible for the engraving to have been designed for another text originally. 

Unfortunately I have not succeeded in finding the text in question, or uncov- 
ering the identity of “S. W”. In-depth study of the dialogue, however, allows us 
to define the author’s point of view relatively precisely, to identify his philo- 
sophical point of reference, and, above all, to contextualise the genesis of the 
text within the framework of the turmoil surrounding Christian Wolff’s spec- 
tacular exclusion from his university. 


2 The Argument with Johann Franz Budde 


On the occasion of handing over the office of vice-rector of Halle University to 
the professor of theology Joachim Lange on 12 July 1721, Christian Wolff gave a 
famous speech on the moral philosophy of the Chinese, the Oratio de Sinarum 
philosophia practica. In this lecture, he adopted the position that it was possi- 
ble, based on the known religion and following the example of the Chinese — 
and not only Confucius, who “non nova invenisse, sed antiqua renovasse”!3 - to 
establish a rational ethics. Wolff was affirming the central argument of some 
essays on the subject of China in the late 17th and early 18th centuries, which 
praised the outstanding Chinese achievements on the fields of politics and 
ethics. One of the most famous earlier works to embrace this theory was 


12 Cf. Herrn Bernard von Fontenelle [...] Auserlesene Schriften, nämlich von mehr als einer 
Welt, Gesprdche der Todten, und die Historie der Heydnischen Orakel; vormals einzeln her- 
ausgegeben, nun aber mit verschiedenen Zugaben und schénen Kupfern vermehrter ans 
Licht gestellet, von Johann Christoph Gottscheden (Lucian of Samosata’s selected writings 
of moral, satirical, and critical content, translated into German by a variety of pens, and 
including a preface on the value and use of the translation, placed into the light by JCG), 
Leipzig 1751; Œuvres diverses de M. de Fontenelle, de [Academie Françoise. Tome second. 
Qui contient L'Entretien sur la Pluralité des Mondes. L'Histoire des Oracles. Nouvelle Edition 
augmentée par l’Auteur, La Haye 1728. The first edition of the Œuvres had been published 
in Paris in 1724. 

13 Christian Wolff, Rede über die praktische Philosophie der Chinesen (Speech on the practical 
philosophy of the Chinese), ed. by Michael Albrecht, Hamburg 1985, 44 (ist ed. Oratio de 
Sinarum philosophia practica, Frankfurt am Main 1726). Cf. Michael Albrecht, Introduction 
to Christian Wolff, Rede über die praktische Philosophie der Chinesen, IX-LXXXIX. 
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Leibniz’ Novissima Sinica (1697), although we cannot be sure that Wolff was 
familiar with Leibniz’ contribution to the debate.!* 

The philosopher had certainly not chosen the best moment for presenting 
his theory on the superiority of the practical philosophy of the Chinese. Those 
of Wolff's colleagues who were influenced by the Pietists regarded the farewell 
lecture as a further provocation on the part of an intellectual who had not only 
long been suspected of heterodoxy but was also increasingly unpopular as a 
result of his growing academic success. The outrage erupting among the ranks 
of his numerous antagonists assumed such proportions that the Breslau-born 
philosopher immediately found himself facing the accusation of atheism. 
His colleagues did not hesitate to ask King Friedrich Wilhelm 1 to intervene, 
who responded on 8 November 1723 with the order that Wolff had to leave 
Prussia within 48 hours or risk the gallows. The philosopher was forced to flee 
to Marburg, where he would remain until 1740, the year in which his exile was 
revoked on the orders of King Frederick 11 of Prussia. He returned to Halle, 
living there until his death in 1754.5 

Wolff's exclusion was not the only factor sealing the start of the hostility 
between the followers of the Enlightenment and the Pietist wing of the uni- 
versity. Wolff's exile was merely the last and most spectacular consequence of 
a series of tensions within the circle of the intellectuals of Halle. More recent 
studiesin particularhave emphasised polycentrism as a typical characteristic of 
the early Enlightenment, compared to the configuration of the Enlightenment 
in France and England. It found expression in a line travelling from Hamburg 
to Königsberg, through Thuringia and Saxony, southward to Nuremberg and 
Zurich.!6 The driving force at the centre of the Enlightenment, however, was 


14 Gottfried W. Leibniz, Novissima Sinica historiam nostri temporis illustratura in quibus de 
christianismo publica nunc primum autoritate propagato missa in Europam relatio exhi- 
bentur, deque favore scientiarum Europaearum ac moribus gentis & ipsius praesertim 
monarchae, tum & de bello Sinensium cum Moscis ac pace constituta, multa hactenus 
ignota explicantur, s]. [Hannover], 1697. Concerning the links between this text and 
Wolff's Oratio cf. Michael Albrecht, Introduction to Christian Wolff, Rede über die prak- 
tische Philosophie der Chinesen, X1ix-xxnu. 

15 For a reconstruction of these events cf. Carl Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus. Der 
Pietismus in Brandenburg-Preußen als religiös-soziale Reformbewegung, Göttingen 1971, 
388-441; Eduard Zeller, “Wolffs Vertreibung aus Halle. Der Kampf des Pietismus mit 
der Philosophie”, in: id., Vorträge und Abhandlungen, vol. 1, Leipzig 1875, 117-52; Thomas 
Müller-Bahlke/Andreas Pecar/Holger Zaunstöck (eds.): Die Causa Christian Wolff. Ein 
epochemachender Skandal und seine Hintergründe, Halle 2015. Concerning Wolff’s sec- 
ond time of residence in Halle cf. Hans-Joachim Kertscher, “Christian Wolffs zweiter 
Aufenthalt in Halle”, in: Christian Wolff und die europäische Aufklärung, vol. v, 435-59. 

16 Hans E. Bödeker, “Strukturen der deutschen Frühaufklärung (1680-1720). Thesen’, in: id. 
(ed.), Strukturen der deutschen Frühaufklärung (1680-1720), Göttingen 2008, 9-20. 
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in Halle. Consequently, the Wolffian controversy spreading immediately far 
beyond the lecture halls of the university in Halle as well as its historic import 
may have its explanation in the place where it happened. 

The two poles of Wolffianism and Pietist anti-Wolffianism exerted great 
influence on the subsequent development of German philosophy and the spe- 
cial configuration the Enlightenment assumed in Germany compared to that 
in the other European states (consider, for instance, Kantian philosophy of the 
pre-critical phase, which was influenced by, among others, August Friedrich 
Müller and the anti-Wolffian Christian August Crusius, both of whom were 
Andreas Riidiger’s students). The story of Wolff’s exclusion acquires its 
emblematic significance from the circumstance that it reflects the philosoph- 
ical tensions of an entire era. While Christian Wolff's case is indeed unique, at 
the same time it provides one of many perspectives from which the great athe- 
ism debate in early 18th-century Germany may be viewed. The prohibition of 
Wolffian philosophy during the praeceptor Germaniae's twenty years of exile is 
part of a larger conflict with, in part, dramatic features that had been dividing 
the world of intellectuals during the early German Enlightenment for decades. 

The influx of the “new philosophy" an in primis Cartesian one, into German 
universities with their Aristotelian — scholastic tradition and their close ties 
to the establishment of the Lutheran Church was an extraordinary complex 
process indeed, which occupied the entire first half of the 18th century at 
least. While the atheism debate was conducted in all of Europe, it assumed 
an entirely idiosyncratic form in Germany in the early decades of the century, 
as witness the extremely numerous dissertations that have been produced at 
German universities on the subject. Academic disputes on the heterodoxy 
of the philosophers of antiquity constantly mixed with the modern think- 
ers' debate on Spinozism, and repeated attempts were made at finding sim- 
ilarities, in retrospect, between the ancient heretics and the "atheists" of the 
18th century. 

One of the most well-known victims of the Lutheran hierarchies' crusade 
against the budding of free thought was Christian Thomasius. Although he was 
August Hermann Francke’s friend and had accompanied the Pietist movement 
through many stages, because of his aversion to the Aristotelian — scholastic 
tradition the philosopher attracted the suspicions of his colleagues in Halle. 
In his dissertation De criminae magiae (1701), he had expressed ideas on the 
field of demonology that were dangerously close to those of Descartes and 


17 Cf. e.g. Johann F. Budde, Exercitatio historico-philosophica de Spinozismo ante Spinozam, 
Halle 1701. 
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Balthasar Bekker, which led to him being accused of atheism.!® He was also 
accused of not confining himself to teaching his own subject, jurisprudence, 
but of straying onto the field of moral philosophy without justification. Wolff 
was regarded with the same kind of suspicion: he had studied mathematics 
and was now increasingly interested in metaphysics, devoting to the latter the 
study Vernünfftige Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, 
auch allen Dingen überhaupt (better known as Deutsche Metaphysik) in 1720.1 

As Francke stated matter-of-factly in a letter to Budde on 17; November 1723, 
the philosopher's Pietist opponents regarded the mixing of philosophy, math- 
ematics, and physics reflected in his works as a great danger to morals and 
religious orthodoxy?? Although their resistance to Wolffianism rested on 
numerous shared elements, two groups emerged among the comrades-in-arms 
in the Wolffian dispute, the boundaries between whom were blurred in the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century in particular. The anti-Wolffians of the first phase 
shared the close ties with Pietism and connection to Christian Thomasius, who 
had been teacher to many of them. Over the further course of the century, 
the contours of the two groups become increasingly blurred, and the already 
complex assembly of opponents and supporters of the praeceptor Germaniae's 
philosophy is joined by the group of the “independent Wolffians*?! who were 
less conformist than the preceding generation and embraced heterodox ideas 
where their master's system was concerned. 

The first phase of the conflict was determined by the contributions made 
by Joachim Lange (1670-1744), Andreas Rüdiger (1673-1731) and Budde (1667- 
1729). These three men were united by an embittered struggle against the 
rationalistic Wolffian philosophy and a system identified with mechanicism 
and fatalism which they accused of Spinozism and atheism. From one time to 
the next, the controversy would assume varied and interesting forms, depend- 
ing on the specific philosophical inclination of the current comrades-in-arms. 
The starting point of the hostility was marked by Wolff's very successor in the 
office of vice-rector at Halle University, Joachim Lange, in the text Modesta 
disquisitio novi philosophiae systematis de Deo, mundo et homine, et praesertim 
de harmonia commercii inter animam et corpus praestabilita (1723). His criti- 
cism of Wolff overlaps with that expressed by Budde in Bedencken über die 


18 On the origins of De crimine cf. ch. 5, 2. 

19  Thetext will be cited as DM in the following. 

20 August H. Francke, Letter to Johann F. Budde, 17. November 1723 (Halle, Archiv der 
Franckeschen Stiftungen, MA AFSt/H A 177:17, fol. ır-2r). 

21 Werner Schneiders, "Der Philosophiebegriff des philosophischen Zeitalters. Wandlungen 
im Selbstverstándnis der Philosophie von Leibniz bis Kant’, in: Rudolf Vierhaus (ed.), 
Wissenschaften im Zeitalter der Aufklärung, Göttingen 1985, 78. 
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Wolffianische Philosophie (1724).?? Of course it will not surprise us to encounter 
Lange among the characters in dialogues of the dead in the first half of the 
18th century.?3 

The accusations of both these theologians may be combined with that of 
determinism of Spinozan bent which emerges on dual levels from the Wolffian 
system. On the cosmological level, we have the theory of the nexus rerum (a 
concept that recurs in Wolff's works under the names of series or successio 
rerum), the sequence of events inescapable based on purely physical rules 
and tied to the machine paradigm. Together with Leibniz' theory of the divine 
choice of the best of all possible worlds, it leads to the negation of contin- 
gency, making it possible to ascribe evil to God and even to deny him free- 
dom.?* On the psychological level, human liberty is doomed to fail according 
to the Wolffian concept of the soul as the "substantia universi rapraesentativa’, 
and according to the theorisation of the pre-established harmony. In defence 
against these accusations, Wolff had tried to prove that in his system, this doc- 
trine played only a secondary part, quite unlike its central part in Leibniz'25 

These were the main elements — together with the opposition between 
the eclectic method theorised by Budde, that was strongly anti-dogmatic 
and anti-metaphysical, and the Wolffian ideal of methodical strength and 
systematism — defining the confrontation between Wolff and Budde. Unlike 


22 The complete titles of the two works are: Joachim Lange, Modesta disquisitio novi phi- 
losophiae systematis de Deo, mundo et homine, et praesertim de harmonia commercü inter 
animam et corpus praestabilita: cum epicrisi in viri cuiusdam clarissimi commentationem 
de differentia nexus rerum sapientis et fatalis necessitatis, nec non systematis harmoniae 
praestabilitae et hypothesium Spinosae, Halle 1723. Reprint ed. by Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/ 
Zurich/New York 1986; Johann F. Budde, Bedencken über die Wolffianische Philosophie 
mit Anmerckungen erläutert von Christian Wolffen |...] (Reservations concerning Wolffian 
philosophy with annotations and explained by Christian Wolff), Frankfurt am Main 1724. 
Reprint ed. by Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/New York 1980. Further anti-Wolffian texts by 
Budde and Lange are collected in Kleine Kontroversschriften mit Joachim Lange und 
Johann Franz Budde, reprint ed. by Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 1980. 

23 Gespräch im Reiche der Todten, zwischen Herrn D. Gottlieb Wernsdorffen, [...] und 
Herrn D. Joachim Langen |...] (Dialogue in the realm of the dead, between Doctor Gottlieb 
Wernsdorf and Doctor Joachim Lange), Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1744. The dialogue was 
printed in the year the theologian died. Regarding the part played by Lange within the 
Wolffian controversy cf. Udo Stráter, "Wolffs Gegner Joachim Lange im Kontext der the- 
ologischen Fakultát Halle’, in: Jürgen Stolzenberg/Oliver-Pierre Rudolph (eds.), Christian 
Wolff und die europäische Aufklärung, vol. 111, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2007, 77-95. 

24 Concerning Wolff's cosmological theories cf. esp. Christian Wolff, Cosmologia generalis, 
methodo scientifica pertractata, qua ad solidam, in primis dei atque naturae, cognitionem 
via sternitur, Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 17372. Reprint ed. by Jean École, Hildesheim 1964; 
id., DM, 329-453. 

25 Christian Wolff, Annotations on Johann F. Budde, Bedencken, 96-101, see fn. below. 
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Lange, however, Budde had never intended to make his refutation of Wolff's 
philosophy public. The text was published without his consent at first, forcing 
him to publish a “corrected” version of the same text after Wolff’s response had 
appeared in the form of Budde's Bedencken über die Wolffianische Philosophie 
with Wolff's own polemical footnotes.?6 

It is no exaggeration to state that Wolffian philosophy began to gain ground 
noticeably after Wolff’s expulsion from Halle. The sudden exile brought him 
more than a little support among the population and led to protest movements 
at the universities of Leipzig, Jena, and Wittenberg above all, and in a more 
circumspect manner in Halle as well. The resonance of his expulsion from the 
university in public encouraged many who had not given his work much atten- 
tion so far to wish to learn more and understand it better. Despite, or proba- 
bly because of, the official prohibition of some of Wolff's writings, first of all 
Deutsche Metaphysik, the students began to familiarise themselves with his 
system. Not since the beginning of the Lutheran Reformation had there been 
so many cheap prints with a focus on a single person. The fronts for and against 
Wolff formed became increasingly clearly defined, and the polemic surround- 
ing his person and work became more pronounced. Due to its leading posi- 
tion within the world of German publishing, Leipzig became the hub of the 
dispute, but pamphlets were produced and heated debates conducted among 
professors, students and indeed every champion of one or the other position at 
all other established universities in Central Germany as well.?7 

The dialogue of the dead between Leibniz and Budde, too, may be said to 
belong among the polemical papers exchanged by the two sides. Indeed, it is 
referenced — and this makes it unique among the dialogues of the dead we 
have discussed so far - in the list included in the entry Wolfische Philosophie 
in Johann Heinrich Zedler’s Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon, a list com- 
piled by the Wolffian Carl Günther Ludovici and comprising over four hundred 
polemical papers.?? This register lists this dialogue as the work of an unknown 


26 Cf. Jean Ecole, Preface to Christian Wolff, Nóthige Zugabe zu den Anmerckungen über 
Herrn D. Buddens Bedencken von der Wolffischen Philosophie |...] (Necessary addition to 
the remarks on Doctor Budde’s reflections on Wolffian philosophy), Frankfurt am Main 1724. 
Reprint ed. by id., Hildesheim/New York 1980. 

27 Cf. Günter Mühlpfordt, “Die mitteldeutschen Universitäten als Rückhalt der Lehre 
Christian Wolffs nach seiner Vertreibung aus Halle”, in: Christian Wolff und die europäische 
Aufklärung, vol. v, 45-67. 

28 Carl G. Ludovici, art. “Wolfische Philosophie”, in: Johann Heinrich Zedler, Grosses voll- 
ständiges Universal-Lexicon [...], vol. Lv111. Reprint ed. by Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/Zurich/ 
New York 2001. Further catalogues of polemical papers that do not, however, mention 
the dialogue between Leibniz und Budde, are Carl G. Ludovici, Sammlung und Auszüge; 
Georg V. Hartmann, Anleitung zur Historie der leibnitzisch-wolffischen Philosophie [...], 
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author, while references of subsequent years frequently attribute it to David 
Fassmann;?? an attribution, however, that is anything but convincing. On the 
one hand the famous author of dialogues of the dead had studied philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and theology in Halle. On the other hand, a comparison of this 
dialogue of the dead with Fassmann’s texts, in which he never discussed philo- 
sophical issues, as well as other elements to which I shall return in the conclu- 
sion of this study, refute this attribution. 

The dialogue of the dead, which records the conversation between Leibniz 
and Budde with a number of witty remarks from the beginning, already finds 
its own rhythm and vivacity in the foreword addressed to the reader, in which 
the author briefly presents the two protagonists and describes the location in 
which they find themselves. “All have to leave, / Learned, rich, young, old or 
beautiful"? the realm of the dead is a place where everyone will ultimately 
have to go, irrespective of their education, wealth, or beauty. Budde, too, had 
met this fate, although he was a famous philosopher and a great scholar, as the 
author explains in the verses accompanying the copper engraving that intro- 
duces the dialogue of the dead: 


Intelligence, industry, scholarship, and the art of reflecting on everything 
may well give you, o Leibniz, an eternal memorial; 

Buddeus, though, displayed erudition and effort, 

and thus his memory shall never fade either?! 


As is the custom in dialogues of this type, our dialogues of the dead, too, begin 
each time with a different reason intended to justify the beginning of the con- 
versation between the philosophers. The reasons given range from mutual 
admiration through the desire to see old colleagues once more, to the lack of 
suitable people nearby with whom to converse. The latter is the reason why 
Andreas Rüdiger, who would clearly have preferred to talk to other thinkers, 
agrees to have a conversation with Descartes.?? In our case, meeting Leibniz is 


Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1737. Reprint ed. by Jean École, Hildesheim/New York 1973, 
835-1079. 

29 Cf. Wilhelm Risse, Bibliographia philosophica vetus, vol. vi1, Doxoscopia, Hildesheim/ 
Zurich/New York 1998, 141; Albert Heinekamp (ed.), Leibniz-Bibliographie. Verzeichnis der 
Literatur über Leibniz bis 1980, Frankfurt am Main 1984, 334-35. 

3o  Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo. 

21 Ibid., 2. 

32 Cf. Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo 
Gundlingen, [...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo [...], Frankfurt am Main 1731, 6; Besonders 
curieuses Gespräch im Reich der Todten, zwischen |...] Christian Thomasio, [...] und August 
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Budde’s — who is forced to forego his favourite pastime, reading — only escape 
from boredom. Unlike Leibniz, who has already spent fourteen years in the 
realm of the dead, Budde is a newcomer and consequently not aware of what 
is permitted and what prohibited.?? 

While reading the books one had available during one’s life on earth is sig- 
nificantly more difficult in the realm of the dead, there are other options of 
intellectual occupation more easily accessible. Above all it is permitted to read 
the “Gespräche aus dem Reich der Toten” that are available in printed form and 
may be read by those involved: this most original idea was intended to help 
the author justify dividing his dialogue of the dead into two parts.?* Another 
possible pastime is writing letters, which Leibniz always practised during his 
lifetime, and which he does not wish to do without. In this way, the fact that 
Leibniz has not been in the “realm of the living” for a long time does not pres- 
ent a problem: His correspondents have informed him in detail concerning all 
current controversies, and as a consequence he is familiar with all the polemi- 
cal papers exchanged by Pietists and Wolffians up to that time.?® 

In the first, heated phase of the discussion between the two thinkers, in 
which the still controversial issue of the debt Wolff owed to Leibniz’ philoso- 
phy was to be covered, Leibniz already defends the exiled philosopher firmly. 
His proud claim to have dedicated his entire life to creating a philosophical 
system is what angers Budde most severely. In the latter’s eyes, the systematisa- 
tion of Leibnizian philosophy is, if anything, due to Wolff's efforts, who in this 
way evaded the effort of developing a system of his own. As was to be expected, 
Leibniz claims the credit for having anticipated the Wolffian system in almost 
all its aspects.?6 According to him, Budde's statement is entirely unfounded, 
for “Mr Wolff is a man who possesses great capacity of meditation, nobody 
surpasses him in philosophy, and he is capable in his own head of inventing a 


Hermann Francken [...], s.l. 1729, 5; Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen 
[...] Rüdigern, und [...] Cartesio, 10. 

33 Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 6. 

34 Cf. section 3 of this chapter. 

35  Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 7. 

36 Ibid., 17: “I have preceded Mr Wolff in all things, and nobody will claim lightly that I did not 
know the connections of all my philosophical tenets myself; however, if I am supposed 
to illustrate it in great detail for other people, I lack the patience. This is the reason why, 
unlike other philosophers, I have never made the effort to explain the connections of my 
teachings. Mr Wolff, however, who undertook this work, did in fact find that everything 
I taught contains not the slightest contradiction but does, in fact, demonstrate the most 
beautiful harmony throughout" 
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great number of things of which I would never have thought; and his insight is 
deep indeed”.3” 

Leibniz’ chief interest, as presented by the author of the dialogue of the 
dead, is one and one only: He wishes to learn more of the controversy between 
Wolff and Budde, taking the side of the former. His counterpart in the conver- 
sation, however, dashes his hopes by drily inviting him to satisfy his curiosity 
by reading the Bedencken tiber die Wolffianische Philosophie. At this point the 
two characters’ exchange on Wolffian philosophy is interrupted by Leibniz’ 
embarking on an excursus concerning his own life, but not before accusing 
Budde of sidestepping conversations he found disagreeable and suggesting 
other topics instead.38 

Recounting the story of one's own life is indeed an important feature of the 
dialogues of the dead of that time, especially those by David Fassmann which 
undoubtedly achieved the greatest success with the readership. Our authors, 
too, state in the headings of their texts that they intend to present the biogra- 
phies of their protagonists. As we have already seen, and will find in further 
texts below;?? the matter is rather more complicated. It is important to the 
authors to discuss more complex issues beyond a simple chronological sum- 
mary. However, they do not simply conceal this component, but instead use 
their characters’ remarks to “play” with the custom, by then a firm cliché, of 
having the protagonists tell the story of their life. 

The discussion about Christian Wolff, which the imaginary Budde would 
have liked to avoid, actually takes up a considerable space in the dialogue 
between the two thinkers. They debate mathematics, eclecticism, and above 
all a dominant topic of contemporary academic debate that was the subject of 
a disproportionately large number of dissertations: atheism. In a discussion of 
these topics it was, of course, impossible not to mention the case of Wolff, and 
Leibniz and Budde are forced into a direct confrontation concerning that phi- 
losopher's ideas. The two philosophers' argument on these subjects is ignited 
unexpectedly by a discussion of the audience appeal of books and their intrin- 
sic value. 


3 Eclecticism, the Mathematical Method, Atheism 


At the beginning of the conversation, Leibniz entirely agrees with Budde that 
the books with the highest sales figures are not always the best ones. In support 


37  lIbid.18. 
38 Ibid. 13-14. 
39 Cf. esp. ch. 7,1. 
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of this theory, however, he adduces a twofold example, on the one hand prais- 
ing the greatness of mathematical books the value of which is, in his view, 
underestimated, and stating on the other hand that Budde's books sold well 
because of their beautiful style, avoiding excessively complex discussions, and 
the choice of useful and easily comprehensible subject matter. Budde imme- 
diately recognises the maliciousness behind these words: his counterpart 
expresses an unambiguous accusation very similar to the one he, Budde, was 
used to levelling against Christian Wolff. This attitude is disconcerting to say 
the least, as during his lifetime Leibniz was certainly not given to such mali- 
cious assessments. Leibniz endeavours to defend himself as best he can, point- 
ing out that those who dwell in the realm of the dead reserve the option of 
speaking the truth without any hypocrisy: 


Qui non scit dissimulare, nescit regnare: He who cannot dissimulate, can- 
not govern. You are surely well aware what a confused entity the learned 
Republique is, in fact. As many heads there are, so many lords and con- 
ceited monarchs. Someone wishing to retain a degree of praise there must 
always have an eye on ensuring that he should not fall out with anyone 
and take great care to speak decorously and modestly of everyone; fur- 
thermore, as is the custom at court, he should not even make an enemy 
of the scullery boy but rather court his friendship. This was my opinion 
according to which I acted while I lived in the realm of scholarship; now, 
however, that we are in the realm of the dead and I do not pretend that 
Iam a prince among scholars any more, may I not display my opinion of 
their writings more freely?*° 


Budde had good reason for his amazement at the discrepancy between the 
“historical” Leibniz and the imaginary character of his counterpart in the 
dialogue of the dead. Leibniz’ distinguishing between the “realm of scholar- 
ship” and the “realm of the dead”, complete with the code of behaviour to be 
adopted in each realm, is indeed a stratagem of the author’s to justify Leibniz’ 
role as Christian Wolff’s advocate. In fact he levels precisely the same accu- 
sations against Budde that Wolff had expressed in his remarks on the philos- 
opher’s Bedencken iiber die Wolffianische Philosophie. In those remarks, Wolff 
had shown that Budde’s slight theoretical substance and his “subtle skill of 
language” meant that he was unable to propose a stringent and pertinent argu- 
ment against Wolff's theory.*! 


40 Ibid. 10-12. 
41 Cf. esp. Christian Wolff, Annotations on Johann F. Budde, Bedencken, 5. 
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Wolff's criticism of Budde is not, however, limited to denouncing his 
superficiality: 


[...] There is nothing Mr Budde understands less than philosophy / and 
his writings have nothing but their name in common with philoso- 
phy [...]. Budde / wishing to be an eclectic / in the end became a sceptic / 
as he did not know / with which opinion he should agree. 


“There are not many deeds and inventions of Budde’s own”: In our dialogue 
of the dead Leibniz, too, expresses clear criticism of Budde's eclectic philos- 
ophy, which allows him to present the two philosophers' different opinions 
while hesitating to formulate his own.*? Subsequently Leibniz compares eclec- 
ticism with a beggar's coat covered in patches, or with an indigestible drink 
in which many ingredients were combined.** Budde reacts to this criticism 
matter-of-factly: How can Leibniz even judge his books if he has probably never 
read them, considering how focussed he is on his mathematical speculation? 
This renewed sideswipe introduces one of the dialogue's leitmotifs, a major 
criticism of Wolff's opponents: the charter of mathematical knowledge, and its 
relationship to philosophical speculation. 

In Budde's eyes, Wolff's mistake lies in his ambition of wishing to pro- 
vide proof claiming to be faultless; in this way, he misuses the mathematical 
method and creates “labyrinthine” philosophy.^$ The remarks the author has 
Budde speak reflect perfectly the theologian's dislike of any mixing of the theo- 
logical sphere with the field of philosophy, and should also be considered with 


42 ~— Ibid.,1 and 95. 

43 Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und 
[...] Buddeo, 12. Regarding Budde's eclecticism cf. Michael Albrecht, Eklektik: eine 
Begriffsgeschichte mit Hinweisen auf die Philosophie und Wissenschaftsgeschichte, 
Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt 1994, 434-50; Serenella Masi, “Eclettismo e storia della filosofia 
in Johann Franz Budde’. 

44 Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Leibnitzen, und |...] 
Buddeo, 75. 

45 Ibid., 12. 

46 Ibid., 33: “Mr Wolff goes rather too far, reasoning rather too much, and his philosophy 
leads into a maze out of which one cannot find a way in the end. He wants to determine 
everything so very precisely, in the mathematical way, but it is well known how much 
trouble has been caused by mathematical principles on many occasions. The Jesuits are 
the first and the last to whom he refers, and he is unlikely to have many other follow- 
ers”. In a dialogue of the dead published the following year, Andreas Rüdiger would use 
very similar words in conversation with Descartes to criticise Wolff’s method (Curieuses 
Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...) Rüdigern, und [...] Cartesio, 17). Cf. ch. 6. 
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regard to the contrasting accusations Wolff makes against him in the remarks 
on the Bedencken: 


He is a sworn enemy of proof [...]. If someone wishes to debate like a phi- 
losopher, he must attack the reasons given, in order for his counterpart 
to prove his theories [...]. Mr Budde shows constantly that he believes it 
is enough for him to say whatever he wishes, and that he has no need to 
prove anything.*” 


To Leibniz, separating the two disciplines is unthinkable, as the benefit of 
mathematics for philosophy is incalculable: It might even be directed against 
the free thinking — in Budde's eyes unquestionably godlessness — of those who, 
like John Toland or the author of the Voyages et aventures de Jacques Massé, 
applied it incorrectly.*8 The undoubted radicality of Simon Tyssot de Patot's 
work made selling it extremely risky, and the booksellers who did want to take 
this responsibility upon themselves had to hide it beneath a title page whose 
heading did not arouse suspicion. The same, Budde assures us, happened with 
Spinoza's writings, that were concealed behind the title Opera medica.^? 
Naturally the opinions of the two protagonists also diverge on the philoso- 
phy of Spinoza, to whom German dissertations of the time accorded the part 
of primary defendant in the case of the atheistic veering of philosophy. He 
was also regularly accused of being an “impostor”, following a topos of German 
philosophical scholarly literature of the late 17th and early 18th centuries that 
was inspired by the legendary treatise against Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad.59 
In Budde's eyes, he is merely a dangerous enemy of the Christian religion, 


47 Christian Wolff, Annotations on Johann F. Budde, Bedencken, 5, 7, 9. 

48  Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...) Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 40. 

49 Ibid., 78. 

50 Cf. esp. Friedrich E. Kettner, De duobus impostoribus, Benedicto Spinosa et Balthasare 
Bekkero dissertatio historica |...], Leipzig 1694; Christian Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus 
magnis liber, Kiel 1680. These texts refer to two more famous "Impostor treatises" The 
origins of the two anonymously published texts in Latin and French are still a matter of 
controversial discussion. Editions of the Latin text are: De imposturis religionum (De tribus 
impostoribus). Von den Betrügereyen der Religionen (Of the impostures of the religions), ed. 
by Winfried Schröder, Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt 1999; I tre impostori, ed. by Germana Ernst, 
Avellino 2006. Editions of the French text are: Traktat von den drei Betrügern. Traité des 
trois imposteurs, ed. by Winfried Schróder, Hamburg 1994; Trattato dei tre impostori. La 
vita e lo spirito del signor Benedetto de Spinoza, ed. by Silvia Berti, Turin 1994; Abraham 
Anderson, The Treatise of the Three Impostors and the Problem of Enlightenment: A 
New Translation of the Traité Des Trois Imposteurs (1777 Edition). With Three Essays in 
Commentary, Lanham/New York/Boulder/Oxford 1997. 
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exposing its mysteries to ridicule; his exceptional mathematical abilities, how- 
ever, make it impossible for Leibniz to withhold his admiration for the philos- 
opher from Amsterdam.?! 

While in Leibniz’ view the most authentic and immortal examples of math- 
ematician — philosophers are Plato and Aristotle, Budde ridicules him for his 
lack of prophetic gift: In the realm of the dead, Aristotle and Leibniz’ other 
favourites raise only mild smiles. Precisely because he is of the opinion that 
by now “Ceciderunt in profundum / Summus Aristoteles / Plato & Euripides’, 
Budde is inconsolable that to Leibniz there is nothing more fascinating than 
mathematics.?? In the course of the dialogue, Budde displays clear animosity 
to Aristotle in particular a number of times, which is not surprising consider- 
ing the many passages in his works in which he fulminates against the Greek 
philosopher, discussing his atheism or comparing his heterodoxy with some of 
Wolff's theories.>3 

In one section of the dialogue, Leibniz and Budde discuss the sensitive 
question of Wolff’s atheism. The author is revealed as an observant student of 
the polemical papers, deliberately attributing to Budde the classic arguments 
of the theologian’s own as well as his followers’ anti-Wolffian texts. Budde 
denies ever having accused Wolff of atheism, asserting that he limited him- 
self to pointing out that Wolff’s teachings were suspicious and “opened the 
floodgates” to atheism. This explanation does not convince Leibniz in whose 
opinion these suspicions are indicative of the habitual superiority of the theo- 
logians who are automatically against anyone who comes up with a new idea, 
just as Voetius had done in the case of Descartes.5* 

The same train of arguments according to which the anti-Wolffian theolo- 
gian Budde never accused Wolff of atheism but merely of supporting doctrines 
that might have atheistic consequences, was used by Budde’s brother-in-law 
Johann Georg Walch in defence of his kinsman in a 1724 text written in 
response to the publication of Wolff's refutation of the Bedencken über die 


51 _ Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 39. 

52 Ibid., 20-25. 

53 Cf. e.g. Johann F. Budde, Bedencken, 43-51. The atheism of the philosophers of antiquity, 
with particular reference to Budde’s and Gundling’s writings, is the central topic of the 
Examen rigorosum and the Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen 
D. Nicolao Hieronymo Gundlingen, |...] und Johanne Francisco Buddeo {...| (cf. ch. 2). 

54  Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 23-24. Concerning similar deliberations on the part of the “historical” Budde cf. 
Johann F. Budde, Bedencken, 5. 
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Wolffianische Philosophie.5> Budde's definitive statement of not having taken 
part in person in the anti-Wolffian debates thus does not coincide with the end 
of the argument between his supporters and Wolff, the latter having responded 
to Walch in the same year in a Nöthige Zugabe zu den Anmerckungen über 
Herrn D. Buddens Bedencken von der Wolffischen Philosophie.56 

In the second part of the dialogue, Wolffism plays a more marginal part, as 
desired by Leibniz himself in an ingenious twist inserted by the author. The 
philosopher has just read his conversation with Budde published in the mean- 
time: This is not the only one among our dialogues which stages the situation 
that the protagonists can easily access their own dialogues of the dead as well 
as those featuring other philosophers.5 Leibniz disagrees thoroughly with 
what he reads in print, and asks Budde to exchange a few more words with 
him. He had not acquitted himself well or with dignity in the first part, as by 
failing to link his ideas conclusively and leaving many questions directed at 
him unanswered, he had not appeared the philosopher he used to be. It is most 
amusing to read the contributions the author has Leibniz make, even having 
him accuse Budde of manipulating the first part of the dialogue to his, Budde’s, 
advantage: 


Leibniz espied Budde once again in the realm of the dead, and said to him: 
Now, Mr Budde, our recently conducted conversation has been printed, 
and I am ill pleased with it. For I find that you have arranged for this and 
that to be changed as it appeared too harsh to you. While I can tolerate 
all this, it does seem to me that due to these changes there are now some, 
albeit few, passages in which the connection is missing, despite me being 
in fact most enamoured of it when I converse. Otherwise people would 
think I am not a philosopher any more, because there is such bad con- 
nection in my speeches, and I do not respond to your objections at all. 
Should you wish to speak with me further and have our conversations 
printed, I must sincerely request you not to change anything therein, and 


55 Johann G. Walch, Bescheidene Antwort auf Herrn Christian Wolffens Anmerckungen über 
das Buddeische Bedencken dessen Philosophie betreffendt, welches selbst wieder beygefügt 
worden (Humble response to Mr Christian Wolff’s annotations on Budde’s reflections con- 
cerning the former's philosophy, the same having been included), Jena 1724. Reprint ed. by 
Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 1990, 5. 

56 Christian Wolff, Nöthige Zugabe. Concerning Wolff’s response to the accusation that he 
embraced ideas with atheist implications cf. ibid., 2 (no pagination) and 69. 

57  Cfch.44. 
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not to patch anything into it that you did not say to my face. Rather, if 
indeed it is worthwhile, have one of your followers refute it.58 


In this second part, Leibniz’ remarks lose some of their acerbity; Budde, too, 
is more cautious and shows more respect for his counterpart. Finally his innu- 
merable requests — the last one made in a pleading tone - to Leibniz not to 
speak about Christian Wolff any more are heard: The argument over Wolff 
gives way to calmer discussions. They talk about Martial, Petrarch, Mersenne, 
and Origen, among other things, discussing traducianism, the Kabbalah, and 
the foundation of Halle University.°? They also revisit the problem of the exist- 
ence of evil, which had already been discussed in their preceding conversation 
especially with reference to the relationship between Leibniz and Pierre Bayle 
and the doctrine of apocatastasis (“reconstitution of all things”) in the three 
variants: Origen's, Leibniz, and Petersen's.9? At this point Leibniz mentions his 
Theodicy once again, at first out of interest in Budde's view on this work, but 
then decides to nip the discussion in the bud, abandoning a more detailed 
debate to which both could certainly have contributed considerably.®! 

During their second encounter, too, the two intellectuals would return to 
the controversy between Christian Wolff and his colleagues from Halle - the 
very matter that Budde would have preferred to leave out of his new conver- 
sation with Leibniz. It was precisely because of this ancient argument that 
Descartes would express his full displeasure in the dialogue of the dead fea- 
turing him that was to appear the following year.® Leibniz, on the other hand, 
shows that his main interest in this conversation is the argument between the 
two sides, returning to the subject because of his curiosity and in spite of his 
promise. He ensures that Budde must give him further information concerning 
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his relationship with Wolff before the end of the second conversation. And the 
two once again discuss the dangerous, Spinozist consequences of mixing the 
mathematical and the philosophical methods in the Spinozismus delectus pro- 
posed by the Anti-Wolffian Volkmar Conrad Poppo.$3 In this way they become 
embroiled once more in the topic they had meant to avoid, and that had been 
the cause of this conversation: the philosophy of the “atheist” Wolff in the con- 
text of the controversy between his followers and the Pietists. 

With their subtle references to current controversies and the large number 
of quotations, these discussions make abundantly clear that the dialogue was 
intended for a reader with higher than average education, who would be able 
to recognise the quotations from arcane texts and who was an expert in phi- 
losophy ancient and modern as well as in the scholarly debates of the early 
Enlightenment. Of course, this consideration may be extended onto all the 
philosophical dialogues we have mentioned so far. However, as we are still 
looking at the literary approach to very complex questions, stylisation is a 
necessary consequence. Leibniz is presented in a way that indeed reflects his 
typical character — the perfect incarnation of the philosophical ideal stigma- 
tised by intellectuals with a Pietist background. The words with which Leibniz 
defends the mathematical method, Wolff, Aristotle, and his distrust of eclec- 
ticism which he contrasts with a more “systematic” philosophy turn them all 
into victims of a simplification process similar to that found in the dialogue of 
the following year featuring Descartes, which we shall discuss below.6+ 

As for Budde, in a considerable portion of his contributions to the issue 
of Wolff, the author has him repeat the accusations he had made in real life 
against Wolff in his Bedencken iiber die Wolffianische Philosophie, and to which 
Wolff had responded in his remarks with severity and sarcasm. Like the “his- 
torical” Budde, the author of the Bedencken, the Budde who is a character in 
the dialogue of the dead expresses the conviction that Wolff erected his sys- 
tem on the theory of pre-established harmony, and defends the model of phys- 
ical influence against those ideas that would lay the foundation stone for a 
philosophy of fatalism and necessity which would ultimately rob humans of 
their freedom and endanger morality and religion.6° This was indeed one of 
the fundamental accusations that had been levelled against Wolff and led to 
his expulsion from Halle; and atheism, the dominant subject of contemporary 
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academic debate, was precisely the subject the author wanted the two philos- 
ophers in his dialogue of the dead to discuss. 


4 How Many Authors? 


Answering the question of who was the author to whom the dialogue between 
Leibniz and Budde should be attributed is not made easier by the references 
to this text that we found in the Examen rigorosum. Let us summarise the 
situation. The author of the Examen rigorosum, “AletopHilus”, had concluded 
his presentation of Apollo’s verdict on Gundling and Budde set on Mount 
Parnassus with an attack against other authors of dialogues of the dead. He 
chose a cryptic tone, rich in allusions. He referred to some rules the author 
of a dialogue of the dead must observe, but without indicating whether he 
was familiar with the identity and the number of his rivals. The author of the 
Examen had included the conversation between Budde and Leibniz as well as 
that between Thomasius and Francke in his outraged criticism of the compe- 
tition whose victim he had become.96 His reference to Francke seems to imply 
that there was one text only, although we have already seen that there were a 
number of dialogues between Thomasius and Francke that can be traced back 
to different authors.9" 

It is, however, possible that the author of the Examen rigorosum did not 
know this. The fact that those dialogues of the dead are mentioned together in 
"AletopHilus" criticism does not mean that in some cases their authors were 
the same, or that the dialogue between Leibniz and Budde and one or more of 
the dialogues between Thomasius and Francke had flowed from the same pen. 
Determining how many people were indeed behind the composition of these 
texts (two dialogues between Budde and Gundling, one between Leibniz and 
Budde, and a whole series of dialogues between Thomasius and Francke) is 
surely a rather Utopian undertaking in view of the large number of “competi- 
tors" in the field. 

We have seen above all that the different sections of the dialogue between 
Thomasius and Francke are the result of an argument and competition 
between at least two different authors. It cannot be ruled out that one of them 
is the author of the Examen rigorosum as well. The connection between the 
two dialogues featuring Leibniz and Budde and those between Thomasius and 
Francke, which are linked in Mercury's criticism in the Examen, is not clear, 
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either. One thing appears to be certain to me: The author of the Examen rigoro- 
sum does not correspond to the author of the dialogue between Leibniz and 
Budde, nor to one of the authors of the series of dialogues between Thomasius 
and Francke. In fact, there appears to be a grain of truth in “AletopHilus” 
polemical insinuations against his competitor. While the financial aspect 
played a central part in the world of “street literature” and the authors came 
up with a great variety of manoeuvres in order to increase sales, I think we 
can rule out that this was a case of “self-advertising” with an imaginary reality 
conjured up with the only aim of guiding the readers’ curiosity towards the 
texts mentioned. 

Furthermore we are moving on very hypothetical ground, and the possible 
scenarios perceivable differ significantly. The author of the dialogue of the 
dead between Leibniz and Budde, or the author of the Examen rigorosum, 
might undoubtedly be one of the authors of the series of dialogues between 
Thomasius and Francke. It might also be that we are looking at four (or even 
more) entirely different authors. Not even the connection between the two 
dialogues whose protagonists are Budde and Gundling, namely the Examen 
rigorosum and the dialogue of the dead Besonderes Gespräch in dem Reiche 
derer Todten, zwischen D. Nicolao Hieronymo Gundlingen, [...] und Johanne 
Francisco Buddeo, published the same year, is clear. The fact that the second 
text uses as its frontispiece the same copper engraving as the Examen rigoro- 
sum, albeit in a noticeably simpler form, and that it uses entire sections from 
the Examen, allows us to presume that it is a pirated copy, a text put together 
by a different author or publisher produced without its original author's and 
publisher's knowledge.58 

When studying texts of this kind, it is wrong to assume that the uncertainty 
in which modern scholars perform their work contrasts with an entirely trans- 
parent image in the world of the 18th-century protagonists. On the contrary: 
Our dialogues of the dead were already veiled in a dark mist at the time of 
publication. In fact it is probable that not even the author of the Examen rig- 
orosum was familiar with the identity and/or the number of authors whose 
dialogues of the dead were the target of his criticism. It is moreover not possi- 
ble to learn from his words whether he was aware of more than one dialogue 
between Thomasius and Francke. 

We have already mentioned the intellectual point of view of the author of 
the dialogue of the dead featuring Leibniz and Budde. The way in which he 
structured the conversation overall reflects a view of Leibniz' philosophy that 
was widely held at the time. One might meet the unknown person among the 


68 Cf. ch. 2, 2. 
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students of the time, or as one of the numerous writers who, having finished 
their theological studies, started to support themselves by taking on commis- 
sions and working for a variety of periodicals and printers. It is not surpris- 
ing that the choice of the person to contradict Budde fell on Leibniz himself. 
In view of what Wolff owed to his system, and also the very close connection 
in which both their philosophies were perceived by their contemporaries, 
Leibniz was undoubtedly best suited to be taking the floor in an imaginary 
conversation on the subject of Wolffian philosophy. 

Reading the assured and heated defence of Christian Wolff proposed by 
the imaginary Leibniz, one would not imagine that in another dialogue of 
the dead — composed much later and once again by an anonymous author — 
Leibniz would be playing the opposite part, that of the critic of Wolffian phi- 
losophy. Everything we read in this further dialogue, in which the situation is 
that Leibniz debates with Wolff's follower Ludwig Philipp Thümmig, presents 
a radical contrast to what we have studied so far. The conversation is not intro- 
duced by a copper engraving but merely by a few verses; there is much discus- 
sion, not only of philosophy but also literary science; the language employed 
is considerably more elegant and formal than that of the dialogue of the dead 
between Leibniz and Budde. Reading this dialogue and comparing it to the 
one we have discussed in more detail leads to a series of questions. Is its dif- 
ferent character an exception, or does it reflect a certain developmental stage 
of German dialogues of the dead? And, above all: Is it possible to foresee that 
the protagonists of a dialogue of the dead must play the part we would expect 
them to play? 


CHAPTER 5 


The Two Faces of Leibniz 


1 1745: Leibniz Becomes the Protagonist of a Dialogue of the Dead 
Once Again 


Ein Leitstern lichtbedürftger Künste, 
Ein junger Metaphysicus, 

Webt ein durchsichtiges Gespinste, 
Und stellt und heftet Schluß an Schluß. 


(A lodestar of the arts that thrive by light / a young metaphysician / weaves 
a gossamer web / presenting and linking one conclusion after the other) 


The title page of a dialogue of the dead published in 1745 and focussing on 
Ludwig Philipp Thümmig on the one hand, and then on Leibniz on the other, 
differs slightly from the texts we have discussed so far. Unlike David Fassmann’s 
Entreviies, it does not feature an engraving depicting the two participants, 
but rather the verses quoted above (figure 20).! They are part of a poem by 
Friedrich von Hagedorn, entitled Die Vorziige der Thorheit (The advantages 
of folly), that had appeared three years previously in the first volume of the 
Sammlung neuer Oden und Lieder. The topic had become a classic, especially 
after the publication of Erasmus of Rotterdam’s Moriae encomium: The praise 
of folly was one of the most widely used topoi in Enlightenment satire, and it 
absorbed some characteristics of the 18th century? 

However, the author of the dialogue did not want to emphasize the verses 
quoted, but rather those he did not quote. The poem, in fact, continued as 
follows: 


So glaubt er dir, o Wolf, zu gleichen, 
Und hat dennoch, du großer Mann! 


1 Gespräche im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem Freyherrn von Leibnitz und Magister Thümmig, 
über den gegenwärtigen Zustand der Weltweisheit (Conversations in the realm of the dead, 
between Baron von Leibnitz and Magister Thiimmig, concerning the current state of philoso- 
phy), Leipzig 1745, title page. 

2 Foran overview of the development of the motif in the 18th century see Alexander Košenina, 
Der gelehrte Narr. Gelehrtensatire seit der Aufklärung, Gottingen 2003, 278-96. 
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Von dir nur die Verbindungszeichen, 
Und sonst nichts, was dir gleichen kann.? 


(Thus he believes that he can equal you, o Wolff / when all that he has in 
common with you, great man! / are the hyphens he uses / and nothing 
else that could equal you) 


These verses are a satirical reference to a philosopher with whose works 
Hagedorn, who had studied at Leipzig University with Johann Franz Budde, 
Burkhard Gotthelf Struve, Johann Jakob Syrbius and Gottlieb Stolle, was very 
familiar. Hagedorn had always been very careful not to take a clear position in 
the context of the heated dispute centring on Christian Wolff. In the numer- 
ous literary arguments of the following decades, too, he always attempted to 
preserve as much neutrality as possible. The immediate impression his works 
make on us is that of a poet far removed from the violent polemic of the day. 
He enjoyed the admiration of men of letters of the most diverse affiliations, 
while on the other hand being influenced by widely differing philosophical 
and poetic schools. It is well known from contemporary sources that the poet 
was a person of very positive personal charisma.* 

The many references to Wolffian philosophy we find in the poems of 
Hagedorn’s early creative period allow us to see with some clarity just how 
much Wolff impressed Hagedorn during the latter's years as a student in Jena. 
At the time of the publication of Die Vorziige der Thorheit, however, his attitude 
to Wolff had for some time not been the same any more that it had been dur- 
ing his student days. In 1731, after his return from England, the poet distanced 
himself from Wolff’s ideas for good, adopting a clearly deist position that he 
expressed unmistakeably in his poems of that time.5 


3 Friedrich von Hagedorn, Die Vorzüge der Thorheit, in einem Rundgesange, in: id., Sammlung 
neuer Oden und Lieder, Hamburg 1742, 50—56 (also in: id., Oden und Lieder in fünf Büchern, 
Hamburg 1747, 58-63). This is the first collection of the Oden und Lieder published by 
this poet; the second one appeared in 1744. Regarding Hagedorn (1708-1754) cf. Reinhold 
Münster, Friedrich von Hagedorn. Dichter und Philosoph der fröhlichen Aufklärung, Munich 
1999; id., Friedrich von Hagedorn. Personalbibliographie Mit einem Forschungsbericht und 
einer Biographie des Dichters, Würzburg 2001; Steffen Martus, Friedrich von Hagedorn. 
Konstellationen der Aufklärung, Berlin/New York 1999; Gottfried Stix, Friedrich von Hagedorn. 
Menschenbild und Dichtungsauffassung, Rome 1961; Alfons Klein, Die Lust, den Alten nachzus- 
treben. Produktive Rezeption der Antike in der Dichtung Friedrich von Hagedorns, St. Ingbert 
1990; Ulrike Bardt, Literarische Wahlverwandtschaften und poetische Metamorphosen. Die 
Fabel- und Erzähldichtung Friedrich von Hagedorns, Stuttgart/Weimar 1999. 

4 Steffen Martus, Friedrich von Hagedorn, 2. 

5 Regarding Wolff and Hagedorn cf. ibid., 75; Reinhold Münster, Friedrich von Hagedorn, 81-86. 
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The ties between Wolff and Ludwig Philipp Thümmig, one of the two main 
characters of the dialogue of the dead, on the other hand, were rather more 
direct. Thümmig had been one of the philosopher's favourite “orthodox” 
students. Furthermore, the part he had played in the events that led to Wolff's 
being removed from Halle had been anything but irrelevant: Some of histori- 
ography is of the opinion that the chance of an academic promotion might 
have led to the strong friction between Wolff and Joachim Lange, who laid 
claim to this post for his son.® 

When the dialogue of the dead was published in 1745, however, these events 
were in the past. Among our texts this is the only one that was not written 
on the occasion of the death of one of its main characters, but at a much later 
time: Thümmig had died in 1728, and Leibniz in 1716. What could have moved 
the author to compose an imaginary dialogue between these two philosophers 
in the 1740s? What was the part played by Christian Wolff and Hagedorn’s 
poem in this context? Before we attempt to find an answer, we should read the 
dialogue from the beginning, starting with Leibniz taking a stroll in the realm 
of the dead. 


2 The Conversation with Ludwig Philipp Thiimmig 


Due to the difficulty of finding an interesting occupation, Leibniz now endeav- 
ours to meet other dead people, trying to acquire information concerning the 
state of scholarship and the sciences in the realm of the living. His first prob- 
lems arise with the English: As they have no understanding of metaphysics, 
they speak only of physics and of Newton. And not even the French appear to 
have a clear concept of what metaphysics means, while the Italians only dis- 
cuss religion. Disappointed, the philosopher turns to a “Jesuit from Ingolstadt” 
(this was Ferdinand Orban, with whom he had corresponded during his life- 
time) as well as a few poets; coming to the conclusion in the end that he should 
stay in the area of the Germans. The first scene that presents itself to his eyes 
impresses him greatly: He perceives a crowd gathered around a man reading 
from a book in a loud voice. 


6 Carl Hinrichs, Preußentum und Pietismus, 405; Eduard Zeller, “Wolffs Vertreibung aus 
Halle”, “Der Kampf des Pietismus mit der Philosophie’, in: id., Vorträge und Abhandlungen, 
vol. 1, Leipzig 1875, 140. Regarding Thümmig (1697-1728) cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
vol. XXXVIII, 177-178; Michael Albrecht, “Ludwig Philipp Thümmig" in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem 
Mudroch (eds.), Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
161-63. 
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This man is Thümmig, introducing his students in the realm of the dead to 
the principles of Wolffian philosophy.’ As nobody knows it better than he, he 
gladly accepts Leibniz’ invitation to inform him of the current state of meta- 
physics. As one of the first interchanges between the two philosophers makes 
clear, Wolff’s favourite student is not exactly a modest man: 


Magister Thümmig: It is true that thanks to my brief summary of Wolff's 
philosophy I have acquired the fame that no-one understood this subject 
as well as I do. Thus if you, dear Sir, should desire to know anything about 
the Wolffians or the fortunes of Wolff’s ideas, I am willing to offer you 
precise information. Nobody knows the tenets of the great philosopher, 
and what befell them during my lifetime, as well as I do; and what has 
happened since my death, I know in its entirety thanks to the students, 
all of whom enrol with me as the most distinguished man of the Wolffian 
School, and tell me of all its circumstances. 


Leibniz, however, does not react as Thümmig might have expected. And, to be 
honest, not as a reader would presume who is familiar with the very close con- 
nections between the philosophies of Leibniz and Wolff, and with the personal 
relationship that had linked the young Wolff to the by then ageing philosopher. 
In fact, Leibniz begins by denying ever to have encountered a person of the 
name of Christian Wolff: 


Freiherr von Leibniz: I am astounded to hear such unfamiliar names 
of Wolffians and Wolffian philosophy. What do you mean by Wolffian 
philosophy? [...] I confess that I have not heard of this. Who, then, is this 
Mr Wolff?? 


After hearing Thümmig's explanations, however, Leibniz suddenly remembers. 
Wolff, he recalls, was a philosopher whose fame was due to his having exploited 
the ideas of others — above all his own: 


Thus this man is well known to me, although I was not aware of it. For I 
recall that I was rather closely connected to Mr Wolff of Halle. However, 
as he did nothing beyond adopting my ideas, I could never have imagined 


7 Gespräche im Reiche der Todten, zwischen dem Freyherrn von Leibnitz und Magister Thiimmig, 
3-5. 

8 Ibid., 5-6. 

9 Ibid. 6. 
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that his name would be assigned to a sect of philosophers [...]. Should, 
then, those who adopt an idea not be named for the first originator of 
this idea? Why are today’s philosophers not called Leibnizians, and their 
philosophy Leibnizian?!° 


Thiimmig’s response to Leibniz’ inquiry is a predictable defence of his mentor, 
and he duly emphasises the difference in quantity between Leipzig’s publica- 
tions and those by Wolff: 


M. Th.: You do not consider, dear Sir, how little you wrote. Do you believe 
that we in Germany are as unreasonable as the Greeks who gave a sect of 
philosophers the name of Socrates, a man who never wrote a single word 
in his lifetime?! 


Let us recall the passionate defence of Christian Wolff by the Leibniz we met 
in the dialogue of the dead with Johann Franz Budde in the previous chapter: 
a reflection of the very close relationship discerned between the two philoso- 
phers' systems at the time. This author, however, occupies an entirely differ- 
ent position, exploiting the specific features of the genre of the dialogue of 
the dead and brazenly attributing to Leibniz the role of someone discrediting 
Wolff's system and at the same time reducing Wolff himself to an unimportant 
plagiarist of his own, Leibniz, philosophy in the dialogue. 

These are not all the surprises this previously unknown Leibniz has in store 
for us. He confesses that since his death he has had to renounce the quest for 
fame he displayed during his life on earth, but that in his new manifestation 
does not have to hide his true opinions which in the past he deliberately con- 
cealed by declaring certain theories to be true although he was by no means 
convinced of their validity: 


F. v. L.: The zeal you show, dear Sir, is commendable, and your deliber- 
ations on the dedication I devoted to metaphysics are so beautiful that 
they would have deserved a place in my eulogy. However, we are both 
currently in a state that allows us to look at everything concerning this 
science with more composed spirit. We are dead, and have had to divest 
ourselves of all aspirations to greater fame when we entered these parts. 
Consequently dissembling my true opinions would not help me in any 
way to become greater, or to found a new sect of philosophers, and seeing 


10 lbid. 6-7. 
11 Ibid. 7. 
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as my hopes have come to nothing, I shall disclose to you in all sincerity 
my thoughts that I endeavoured to conceal during my lifetime. Do you 
actually believe that I was ever convinced of the doctrine I passed off 
as proven, or that I believed that which I presented to the world as my 
system? 

M. Th.: This question dismays me greatly, and if it had ever occurred to 
me in thought, I would have considered it blasphemy. How then! Can it 
be that you yourself are intimating to me that you deceived the world? I 
cannot believe this. For this kind of deception, you were far too virtuous.!? 


At the consternation expressed by his companion, Leibniz reacts with, if this 
were possible, even greater provocation, revealing finally what the objec- 
tives were he genuinely pursued in life. As he had wanted to be as famous in 
Germany as Newton was in England, he simply satisfied the natural human 
desire for fairy tales and inventions that go beyond the capacity of human 
understanding — just like poets did, and in the way that Jean Hardouin and 
René Descartes employed with such skill: 


F. v. L: Concealing my opinions was done without renouncing virtue. 
[...] Does anyone doubt the sincerity of a Harduin, a Descartes? And still 
they both call their most distinguished works a novel when among good 
friends - the first one his History of the Councils, and the second one his 
System of Philosophy. Harduin knew well that the whole world would 
regard as invention a history written to refute that embraced by a party. 
Thus he could include all the fables of the world in it without losing his 
reputation as an honest man. The famous Descartes, on the other hand, 
was well aware that humans have an inclination to investigate incompre- 
hensible things and those that are beyond human understanding, as well 
as delighting in fictions and fables. Why, then, should he not be permitted 
as well as any poet to fulfil this human desire by providing fiction? This 
was my purpose, too, and I hoped to make my name in the world and 
collect a following as extensive as that which Newton had in England. 


In the dialogue between Leibniz and Budde, too, the author had presented a 
Leibniz who had believed during his lifetime that it was advisable to conceal 
one’s own opinion, and that he could express the pure truth for the first time 


12 Ibid., 8. 
13 Ibid., 8-10. 
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in true freedom in the realm of the dead.!* However, this is the only similar- 
ity between the Leibniz characters in the two dialogues: In the 1730 dialogue, 
the argument of enjoying sudden freedom of expressing oneself without con- 
cealing anything ascribed by the author to Leibniz was in fact a pretext with 
the objective of instigating Budde's polemic against Leibniz and thus enliven- 
ing the fictional debate between the two philosophers. More still is revealed 
in the present case: The act of concealing shows a previously unknown and 
quite unique side of Leibniz, the spokesman of a strongly anti-academic, 
anti-systemic, and anti-metaphysical position. 

Let us take a look at how the philosopher continues his statements, cul- 
minating in a decidedly physico-theological line of argument which adduces 
God's appearance in the natural world as the main proof of his existence: 


Mere investigations of theoretical truths that cannot influence our 
actions are thus of little importance however great the admiration they 
awaken in the human mind. I also declare that the understanding of 
the necessary truths is so simple and so easy that it is not necessary for 
a philosopher to rack his brains over it, but simply to read that which 
the creator wrote in his mind in distinct letters. Revering God does not 
mean having insight into his entire being in an impossible and thus fool- 
ish and without doubt forbidden fashion, or examining and determining 
his qualities worthy of reverence. Instead it means recognising him as an 
infinite being — and consequently as one incomprehensible to the human 
spirit — and revering him in everything it is his pleasure to show us in the 
revelation and in the realm of nature. Is it not sufficient that the revela- 
tion should convince us of the immortality of the soul? Why, then, should 
a philosopher endeavour in vain to find proof that is impossible to him? 


Good taste, the philosopher continues, is certainly not at home at the univer- 
sity. The best friends of humanity are found among poets, actors, musicians, 
writers, and painters, and the greatest danger comes from the fanaticism of the 
philosophers. Teachers at the academies, Leibniz sarcastically concludes his 
deliberations, must be truly great philosophers if they succeeded in develop- 
ing an innovative method based entirely on the power of memory and allow- 
ing all their students to become philosophers with little effort. Germany would 
be in a unique historical situation indeed if it was possible in so few years to 
achieve such considerable cultural progress which among other nations would 


14 ~=Cf.ch. 4,3. 
15 Ibid., 10-1. 
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take centuries. Thümmig is indeed more than proud of the application of the 
new method presented in the Wolffian system and adopted by intellectuals of 
a great variety of affiliations. Law, foreign languages, theological truths, and 
even poetry (here, the author is referring to Gottsched’s Versuch einer kritischen 
Dichtkunst) could be taught in this way and proven as if they were mathemat- 
ical formulae. With but little effort and in a short time, even a German of little 
talent could thus learn much that among other peoples required talent, indus- 
try, and intensive study of the authors of past centuries.!6 

The dialogue that follows is the speculative core of the conversation. The 
topic of the discussion is cosmological: Is the world ruled by coincidence, or 
is it the setting for predetermined events and actions? It is easy to foresee that 
Thümmig would defend the core arguments of Wolffian orthodoxy: the exist- 
ence of more than one world, the theory of the nexus rerum, the anti-fatalistic 
polemic and at the same time the coincidental nature of the world. And 
Leibniz? Let us read the words the dialogue’s author has the philosopher say: 


M. Th.: [...] An accidental thing cannot have its reason within itself; 
rather, it must be possible to find a necessary thing in which the reason 
of the accidental thing is to be encountered. And as the world is an acci- 
dental thing, there must be a necessary being outside of it that generated 
the world, and that is a god. 

F. v. L.: I shall leave the first sentence, which contains a great degree of 
probability, as it stands. How, though, do you prove that the world is an 
accidental thing? 

M. Th.: By the fact that circumstances in the world could be different 
without giving rise to a contradiction. When the sun shines, there could 
be rain at the same time, and instead of standing up, I might sit down, 
without it being inevitably necessary for the sun to shine, or for me to be 
standing up. 

F. v. L: This means that all changes depend on mere coincidence, and 
it is not stated by preceding events and causes that subsequent events 
and effects would arise out of them. 

M. Th.: Nothing so incongruous occurred to us: Rather, we are stating 
to the best of our ability that all things are tied together and determined 
by one another. In this world, it is impossible that at this moment the sun 
should not shine and I should not be standing up. In another one, the 
opposite might be possible. 


16 Ibid. 14-19. 
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F. v. L.: A fatalist or Spinozist would agree with you there. He would not 
be so absurd as to believe that it would be a contradiction [to imagine 
the opposites of these changes. He does, however, claim that it would be 
a contradiction] in the necessary, real world. How were you thinking of 
convincing him? 

M. Th.: Because more than one world is possible, and if it had pleased 
God, he could have brought another one into reality. [...] We also say that 
changes in this world are necessary, but in a conditional way, while the 
fatalists say, in an unconditional way. 

F. v. L.: [...] In nature, God has revealed himself clearly to us as being an 
infinitely wise and kindly being. This is sufficient for a philosopher; the 
theologian may supplement the rest under a different light.! 


Thümmig’s reasoning is very simple. An accidental being’s reason for being 
cannot be immanent to it but must reside in a different location; the world is 
an accidental being, ergo a reason must be found, namely God. That the world 
is indeed an accidental being is proven, in Thümmig's view, by the fact that 
what occurs in it could also happen differently. Spinozist and fatalist impli- 
cations may be avoided by demonstrating that events in this world are linked 
and determine one another and that changes are necessary - but only in this 
world, not in the other worlds whose existence is merely a possibility. This was 
precisely the Achilles heel of the Wolffian system, the weakest point and most 
easily challenged aspect of Wolff's philosophy. Even though Thümmig's words 
in the dialogue of the dead simplify the crux of the matter considerably, they 
do illustrate a very ambivalent attitude wavering between determinism, fatal- 
ism, and the freedom of human actions - all of them concepts that earned 
Wolff and his school considerable hostility. 

The conversation between Leibniz and Thümmig then moves on to the 
existence of the soul, Leibniz defending the idea that matter possesses the abil- 
ity to think. The soul, he says, consists of matter, which God will keep alive in 
eternity after death. He does, however, reject polemically all those approaches 
that intend to prove the immortality of the soul based on its essence (this is 
a reference to Wolff's philosophy as well as Thümmig's Demonstratio immor- 
talitatis animae ex intima natura deducta). In this place he also repeats the 
physico-theological foundation of his approach: 


17 Ibid., 25-28. 
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I know of no philosopher who has proved that the soul is a spirit, much 
less one who could demonstrate in what the essence and the qualities of 
a spirit consist. And assuming that someone were able to achieve this, I 
truly do not understand the consequences: The soul, a finite spirit, has 
these qualities, and because of this God, an infinite spirit, must possess 
the very same qualities [...] I am convinced that the immortality of the 
soul is one of the strongest supports of religion. If someone denied the 
spirituality of the soul, he would not by any means have cast doubt on its 
immortality. Is God not able to preserve matter as well as something that 
is not matter in eternity? All I am saying is that to this day no philosopher 
has proven the spirituality, the qualities, and the immortality of the soul 
out of its essence, nor could they do it. It is sufficient that natural religion 
provides us with sufficient reasons to believe that God will truly preserve 
the soul after death, and that revelation confirms this fully. Pretending 
that shallow reasons are proof of essential truths will make even feeble 
minds suspect such truth. [...] I have seen all of this. Still, the whole proof 
against the possibility that matter might think adds up to this: Not all the 
effects and qualities are known to us, nor is the essence of thought, and 
consequently matter cannot think. A compelling conclusion! Proving 
something based on the nature of simple things, however, means turning 
phantasms into real things. What is a thing that has no constituent parts 
and occupies no place other than a nothing, an empty concept? Or does 
a human exist who could imagine such a thing?!® 


Leibniz is also a champion of the power and importance of the imagination, 


and consequently suggests to Thümmig not to separate the qualities of the soul 


clearly: All the powers of the soul depend on the imagination. If, like Thümmig, 


one regards solely the intellect without considering the imagination, one is 


acting like a fanatic.!9 Leibniz’ concluding verdict of Wolff's philosophy is bru- 


tally honest. It is nothing but a novel, he says, and someone who does not have 


the ability to devote himself to more useful and more important matters is 


entirely at liberty to spend his time with it.?0 


18 
19 


20 


Ibid., 20-30. 

Ibid., 30-31: “The fanatics say: Beware of using reason, and believe instead. The Wolffian 
teachers say: Beware of imagination and use your reason. I have always believed the 
forces of the souls were not so greatly distinct, and that it was so very unlikely that they 
should harm each other when studying the truth that in fact they were giving each other 
a hand in such an undertaking. It does in fact seem that the imagination is the one from 
which all other powers depend". 

Ibid., 32-33. 
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Style and language of this dialogue are much more polished than those of 
the texts we have looked at previously. Instead of the long-windedness of the 
other dialogues, the author’s prose is elegant, effective, and sarcastic. This dia- 
logue is not a hybrid form like the earlier ones, in which the space devoted to 
theoretical questions is sacrificed due to the mixture of different genres, and 
the text weighted differently as a consequence; at the same time we have to 
admit that the hybrid form makes the texts appear more gripping as it bears 
witness to the vitality of the polemical treatises of that time and the transi- 
tion period in which many literary genres existed. This author does not wish 
to present Leibniz’ or Thiimmig’s biography; he does not intend to honour the 
two philosophers in the way that his predecessors in the 1730s had honoured 
the main characters of their dialogues, using in-depth inspiration from con- 
temporary biographies and eulogies. He does not mention student journalism 
even once, while the other texts refer to it frequently. It is certainly not a coin- 
cidence that this dialogue was published many years after the deaths of the 
two philosophers who are its protagonists. 

One element that is missing almost entirely concerns the self-reflective atti- 
tude to the genre “dialogue of the dead”. In this dialogue we find no remarks 
concerning other authors or dialogues. In the case of the other dialogues of the 
dead, however, it is obvious that the texts are more or less clearly linked to each 
other, even if we are not looking at the same author. What is missing here is 
any reference to rivalries among authors, to possible continuations, or to other 
dialogues linked to this text; there is no hint of the element of semi-periodicity 
found in many other dialogues of the dead. This dialogue is thus not a clear 
hybrid form like the ones we have studied so far, but a philosophical dialogue 
in the true meaning of the word, accompanied by a strong component of poe- 
tological observation. 

Starting with the printer, there are many elements that combine to make 
this text a true mystery. Who is “Johann Gottlieb Radolph”? This name does not 
appear in any handbook of German publishers of the 18th century; I have not 
been able to find other texts produced in his printing shop — assuming it did in 
fact exist, which seems highly improbable to me.?! The question of attribution 
appears extraordinarily difficult, too. Just like the dialogue between Leibniz 
and Budde this text, which was written in 1745 after Wolff had returned to 


21 Radolph is mentioned neither in David L. Paisey, Deutsche Buchdrucker, Buchhändler 
und Verleger 1701-1750, Wiesbaden 1988, nor in Emil Weller, Die falschen und fingierten 
Druckorte. Repertorium der seit Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst unter falscher Firma 
erschienen deutschen, lateinischen und französischen Schriften, Leipzig 1867 (reprint 
Hildesheim 1960-61). 
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Halle, was attributed by Wilhelm Risse to David Fassmann “secundum autopsi- 
am"? In fact, the dialogue gives no hints (not even from a formal perspective) 
that would allow us to attribute it to Fassmann. The attitude to Wolff's philos- 
ophy expressed by Leibniz indicates that the text was composed by someone 
close to Leibniz, and even an approximate formal and stylistic comparison 
between the two dialogues shows that we can rule out with certainty that the 
two dialogues were composed by the same author. In addition the relationship 
between the Wolffian system and Leibniz' own system was discussed too con- 
troversially at the time to allow the hypothesis that one and the same author 
might have written two dialogues in the style of the divertissements, having 
Leibniz play two so entirely opposite parts. The two texts were consequently 
composed completely independently of each other. I shall return to the cir- 
cumstance that none of the dialogues of the dead discussed in this study can 
be attributed to Fassmann in the conclusion of this book. 


3 Gottsched, Mylius, Hagedorn, the "Swiss" Poets: The Disputes 
of the 1740s 


In 1745, the year of publication of the dialogue of the dead between Leibniz 
and Thümmig, we find ourselves in a period during which Wolffian philosophy 
was becoming increasingly successful. Wolff had returned to Halle only a few 
years previously, after an exile of 17 years. His philosophy had continued to 
spread uninterruptedly and successfully, a circumstance facilitated by the fact 
that compendia of his philosophical system had been printed since the 1720s. 
Wolff's works, above all German Metaphysics, were indeed complex works and 
above all too long and discursive to be truly suitable for university classes. 
Moreover, the students were accustomed to lectures being given in Latin and 
not in German. Many of Wolff's students wrote compendia on his philosoph- 
ical concepts, including more or less extensive changes of their master's orig- 
inal system. 

The most important ones among these endeavours are located between 
German Metaphysics and Latin Metaphysics. The very first one was pre- 
cisely Thümmig's own two-volume work Institutiones philosophiae wolfianae 
(1725-26), one volume each devoted to theoretical and practical philosophy. 
It was followed by, among others, Delucidationes philosophicae de Deo, anima 
humana, mundo et generalibus rerum affectionibus by Georg Bernhard Bilfinger 


22 Wilhelm Risse, Bibliographia philosophica vetus, 154. In Leibniz-Bibliographie. Verzeichnis 
der Literatur über Leibniz bis 1980, 334—35, the dialogue is also attributed to Fassmann. 
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(1725), and Die Ersten Griinde der gesamten Weltweisheit by Johann Christoph 
Gottsched (1733-34), until a period of maximal "popularisation" of Wolffian 
philosophy had been reached. At this time, handbooks written by women were 
published as well, such as Grundriß einer Weltweifsheit für das Frauenzimmer by 
Johanne Charlotte Unzer (1751). 

There can be no doubt that compendia of this kind did indeed accomplish 
the objective with which they were written: They described the Wolffian sys- 
tem in a more easily comprehensible fashion that was certainly more suited 
to a university audience, contributing at the same time to the triumph of 
Wolff's philosophy in faculties all over Germany. As a result, however, Deutsche 
Metaphysik was significantly weakened precisely in its most innovative ele- 
ments. In the adaptations by the academic epigones, the ontology re-adapted 
to the older philosophia prima occupied pride of place once more, as, indeed, 
it did in Wolff's Latin work which was greatly influenced by these studies.?3 

In Wolff's system as well as in his students' deliberations, poetry certainly 
did not occupy a particularly significant place. It is well known that Wolff was 
neither fond of poetry nor well-versed in it. It is impossible to say whether this 
was due to his poor memory, as Gottsched claimed,?* or simply to personal 
preference. It is certain, however, that his philosophy influenced the literary 
theories of the 18th century irrevocably, even though his remarks on poetry 
took a rather indirect form. The impact of his philosophical system on the poe- 
tological field would radically change Germany's poetry landscape, which had 
still been dominated mainly by the two trends of the “galant” and the “classi- 
cists" between 1690 and 1730. The clear separation of poetry and philosophy 
in his works did not mean that the true philosophical method could not be 
applied in the realm of poetry. Indeed, the idea began to spread that poetry 
had to have a logical and argumentative structure, that — while poetry aspired 
to probabilities rather than exact knowledge of reality - mathematical and 
logical proof might be employed in it, and that style should not overflow with 


23 Cf. Ludwig P. Thümmig, Institutiones philosophiae wolfianae. In usus academicos ador- 
natae, Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1725-26; Georg B. Bilfinger, Dilucidationes philo- 
sophicae de Deo, anima humana, mundo et generalibus rerum affectionibus, Tübingen 
1725; Johann C. Gottsched, Erste Gründe der gesamten Weltweisheit, Leipzig 1733-34; 
Johanne C. Unzer, Grundriß einer Weltweißheit für das Frauenzimmer, mit Anmerkungen 
und einer Vorrede begleitet, von Hrn. Johann Gottlob Krügern, Halle 1751. Regarding 
these educational books see Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulphilosophie im Zeitalter der 
Aufklärung, Tübingen 1945. Reprint Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 1992, 211-30. 

24 Cf. Gunter E. Grimm, “Christian Wolff und die deutsche Literatur der Frühaufklärung”, 
in: Jürgen Stolzenberg/Oliver-Pierre Rudolph (eds.), Christian Wolff und die europdische 
Aufklärung, vol. 1, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2007, 221-45. 
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rhetorical devices and obscure constructions but rather strive for clarity and 
an analytical manner of description.?? 

The titles of the poetry collections published in the 1730s and 1740s reveal 
their Wolffian inspiration unequivocally. Versuch einer, nach demonstrativ- 
ischer Lehrart entworfenen, Anleitung zur Poesie der Deutschen is the title of 
a book by the theologian Daniel Heinrich Arnoldt, published in Kónigsberg 
in 1741. Johann Andreas Fabricius’ book on rhetoric, which when published 
in 1734 had borne a rather old-fashioned title that also took the concept of 
“galant poetry” into account (Vernünftige Anleitung zur gelehrten und galanten 
Beredsamkeit), had become Philosophische Redekunst, oder auf die Griinde der 
Weltweißheit gebauete Anweisung, zur gelehrten und jezo üblichen Berdsamkeit, 
in unstreitig erwiesenen Regeln by 1739.79 Johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783) 
and Johann Jakob Breitinger (1701-1776) drafted a book of poetics in five vol- 
umes with the unambiguous title Vernünfftige Gedancken und Urtheile von der 
Beredsamkeit, but never completed it. 

In the end it was Gottsched who succeeded in Versuch einer critischen 
Dichtkunst (1730) to present a more convincing example of how to apply the 
principles developed by Wolff to poetry. According to Gottsched, poetry should 
have a logical and empirical foundation and rise to divulging useful and moral 
truths in the style of practical philosophy; imagination should be subject to 
probability, and nature to rational order. Of course, there was no place within 
this or similar systems for genres like opera, nor for the fantastic beings and 
monsters of the popular fairy tales. The influence Critische Dichtkunst exerted 
on the German poetry landscape was immeasurable. More and more works 
following the example of the canon established by Gottsched were published, 
often concluding in praise of God for having created the best of all worlds.?7 


25 Ibid. For an overview of these debates see also Stefanie Buchenau, The Founding of 
Aesthetics in the German Enlightenment: The Art of Invention and the Invention of Art, 
Cambridge 2013. 

26 Daniel H. Arnoldt, Versuch einer, nach demonstrativischer Lehrart entworfenen, Anleitung 
zur Poesie der Deutschen (Attempting an introduction to the poetry of the Germans 
designed in accordance with the demonstrative method of instruction), Königsberg 1741; 
Johann A. Fabricius, Philosophische Redekunst, oder auf die Gründe der Weltweifsheit 
gebauete Anweisung, zur gelehrten und jezo üblichen Beredsamkeit, in unstreitig erwiesenen 
Regeln, und auserlesenen Exempeln von Briefen, Schul- Lob- Trauer- Hof- Stats- Lehrreden, 
Predigten, etc. [...] (Philosophical art of oratory, or, instructions based on philosophical rea- 
son for scholarly oration as practised nowadays, in incontrovertibly proven rules as well as 
select examples of letters, and orations given on a variety of occasions: lectures, panegyrics, 
eulogies, addressing the court or the state, sermons, etc.) Leipzig 1739. 

27 Johann C. Gottsched, Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst vor die Deutschen; darinnen 
erstlich die allgemeinen Regeln der Poesie, hernach alle besondere Gattungen der Gedichte, 
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The author of the dialogue of the dead did indeed choose an exceedingly 
effective form in which to direct his sarcasm against conditions that many 
regarded as a veritable decline of the success of Wolffian philosophy. The per- 
sona created by Thümmig is a caricature bordering on ridicule. He devises 
an amusing and decidedly effective parody of the aspiration held by many 
philosophers and poets of the time, namely to expand the mathematical 
model onto every area of human knowledge, and of the optimism, spread by 
many of Wolff’s followers, regarding the inexorable progress of the sciences 
and scholarship. The author of the dialogue was not alone with this attitude. 
Criticism of the application of Wolff’s theories to literature was multifarious, 
and became one of the many forms of expression adopted by the anti-pedantic 
Enlightenment motif. Satires, with more or less strong polemical undertones, 
against the logical-demonstrative method were composed at the time by 
Gottlieb Wilhelm Rabener and Christian Ludwig Liscow, the main exponents 
of the genre, but also by Johann Heinrich Gottlob von Justi, Ludwig von Heß, 
and Christlob Mylius, to name but a few.?8 

It is not only Leibniz’ irony in the dialogue against a generalising application 
of the mathematical method that can be traced back to certain debates con- 
ducted at the time of publication. It also applies to the implicit background of 
the allusions to the imagination made in the dialogue, and to Leibniz’ praise of 
the imagination and his criticism of those who regarded it as a “minor” ability. 
The debate in question had been conducted in Germany for some years by the 
time - one of the many applications of Wolff’s theories in the literary scene. In 
Deutsche Metaphysik Wolff had depicted the imagination as one of the weakest 
abilities of humans, through which only a minor degree of knowledge could be 
acquired. This was of course also true of the achievements of the poetic imagi- 
nation; frequently, he held, these were the result of associations of impressions 
that bore no relation to reality and might consequently contradict the natural 
order of things. However, according to Wolff this did not mean that they were 
false tout court. 

In order to explain this concept, the philosopher had developed his 
well-known theory of the nexus rerum (also called series or successio rerum 
in his works). The mechanistic universe depicted by the Wolffian system was 


abgehandelt und mit Exempel erläutert werden [...] (Essay on a critical poetics for the 
Germans, wherein the universal rules of poetry followed by all individual poetic genres 
shall be described and elucidated using examples), Leipzig 1751+ (1st ed. Leipzig 1730). Cf. 
Gunter E. Grimm, Christian Wolff und die deutsche Literatur der Frühaufklärung; Stefanie 
Buchenau, The Founding of Aesthetics, 84-98. 

28 Cf. Gunter E. Grimm, Letternkultur. Wissenschaftskritik und antigelehrtes Dichten in 
Deutschland von der Renaissance bis zum Sturm und Drang, Tübingen 1998, esp. 193-222. 
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ruled by very strict causal connections. Things are connected in the world, and 
each one carries within it the reason why the other was located next to it or fol- 
lowed it. The transformation of one thing depends on the state of the others.?9 
According to this model, non-rational ideas in our world can, as long as they 
are probable, easily apply in a different “causal connection of things’, i.e. in 
another world.3 The so-called “Swiss” poets in particular developed this con- 
cept fully on the field of poetry, in the work Von dem Einfluß und Gebrauche der 
Einbildungs-Krafft (1727), written jointly by Johann Jakob Bodmer and Johann 
Jakob Breitinger.?! 

The literary dispute between Gottsched and the “Swiss” poets had erupted 
openly in 1738, only a few years before the publication of the dialogue of the 
dead. The reason given for the argument is the diametrically opposed under- 
standing of the art of poetry: Gottsched defended clarity in the succession of 
ideas, a stringent logical connection between the parts of a text, while his oppo- 
nents ascribed a very important role to the imagination.” At the beginning of 
the dispute, his opponents also resorted to one of the most frequently used 
polemical weapons of the early 18th century, namely the dialogue of the dead. 


29 Fora concise overview of the nexus rerum cf. Christian Wolff, Der vernünfftigen Gedancken 
von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, auch allen Dingen überhaupt, Anderer Theil, 
bestehend in ausfürlichen Anmerckungen (Second part of the Wolff's reasonable ideas on 
God, the world, and the human soul, and all other things, consisting of detailed annota- 
tions), Frankfurt am Main 1740, $ 176. Reprint ed. by Charles A. Corr, Hildesheim/Zurich/ 
New York 1983. 

30 Cf. DM, 349-50: “It is still true that which is missing must be sought beyond this world 
before it can become real (§ 14); namely ina different context, i.e. in another world (8 544)”. 
Cf. in more detail Gabriele Dürbeck, Einbildungskraft und Aufklärung. Perspektiven der 
Philosophie, Anthropologie und Ästhetik um 1750, Tübingen 1998, 36-47. 

31 Johann J. Bodmer/Johann J. Breitinger, Von dem Einflufs und Gebrauche der Einbildungs- 
Krafft; zur Ausbesserung des Geschmackes: oder genaue Untersuchung aller Arten 
Beschreibungen, worinne die aufserlesenste Stellen der berühmtesten Poeten dieser Zeit mit 
griindtlicher Freyheit beurtheilt werden (On the influence and application of the imagina- 
tion; to improve taste: or precise study of all kinds of descriptions within which the most select 
passages from the most illustrious poets of this time will be evaluated with thorough liberty), 
Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1727. 

32 Jesko Reiling, Die Genese der idealen Gesellschaft. Studien zum literarischen Werk von 
Johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783), Berlin/New York 2010; Wolfgang Bender, Johann Jakob 
Bodmer und Johann Jakob Breitinger, Stuttgart 1973. Detlef Döring emphasises just how 
complex the situation is; at the time, too, the respective positions were occasionally 
perceived as being obscure. Cf. Detlef Déring, “Der Literaturstreit zwischen Leipzig und 
Ziirich in der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Neue Untersuchungen zu einem alten Thema’, 
in: Anett Lütteken/Barbara Mahlmann-Bauer (eds.), Johann Jakob Bodmer und Johann 
Jakob Breitinger im Netzwerk der europäischen Aufklärung, Göttingen 2009, 60-104. 
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This was the form in which Johann Wilhelm Steinauer responded to Gottsched’s 
first outspoken critic, the Breslau physician Christoph Ernst Steinbach.?3 

Over the years, numerous disputants had made contributions to the argu- 
ment, supreme among them Christlob Mylius. The young man had come to 
Leipzig in 1742 in order to study medicine; soon, however, he began to follow 
lectures in other subjects, above all those by Abraham Gotthelf Kastner. In 
the same year, however, his father’s death forced him to abandon his studies. 
Compelled by financial difficulties, Mylius began to make a living in one of 
the many activities that allowed the poorest students to finish their studies: 
by writing reviews and occasional texts for the Leipzig publishing scene. After 
only a short time he found himself invited to the circle around Gottsched as 
an editor and defender of the position of the very person who had become 
his main source of income in the meantime. Many of the writings in defence 
of Gottsched that we find in the Belustigungen des Verstandes und des Witzes, 
a journal published between 1741 and 1745 in Leipzig under the editorship of 
Johann Joachim Schwabe, bear Mylius’ signature. In his hands, and those of 
another young student, Johann Andreas Cramer, lay the entire responsibility 
for another journal, published in Halle rather than in Leipzig, the Bemühungen 
zur Beförderung der Kritik und des guten Geschmacks (1743-47), a clumsy 
attempt on Gottsched's part at obscuring the true parentage of the project.?^ 

Not all the members of the circle around Gottsched showed him a simi- 
lar degree of loyalty: Johann Arnold Ebert, one of Hagedorn’s pupils, always 
maintained his own independent opinion, as did Abraham Gotthelf Kästner. 


33 [Johann W. Steinauer], Gespräche zwischen Johann Christian Günthern aus Schlesien. 
In dem Reiche der Todten und einem ungenannten in dem Reiche der Lebendigen: in 
welchem beyde des ersten 1738 zu Breslau gedruckten Lebenslauf beurtheilen; und bey dieser 
Gelegenheit ihre Gedanken über einige itzlebende deutsche Dichter und Dichterinnen eröf- 
nen. Nebst einer Zueignungschrift an seine Hochedeln, den Herrn D. Steinbach in Breslau 
(Conversations between Johann Christian Günther from Silesia. In the realm ofthe dead, and 
an unnamed one in the realm of the living: in which both gentlemen evaluate the former’s 
biography printed in Breslau in 1738 and on this occasion revealtheir thoughts on some living 
German male and female poets. Includes a dedication to the most noble gentleman Doctor 
Steinbach of Breslau), s.l. 1739. Regarding Steinbach (1698-1741) cf. Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, vol. xxxv, 684-86. 

34 Concerning these events cf. Rudolf Trillmich, Christlob Mylius. Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis 
seines Lebens und seiner Schriften, Halle 1914, 25-32 and 35-57. Erwin Thyssen, Christlob 
Mylius. Sein Leben und Wirken. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Entwicklung der deutschen 
Kultur, besonders aber der deutschen Literatur in der Mitte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Marburg 1912, is nearly entirely concerned with the relationship between Mylius and 
Gottsched. Martin Mulsow's study, Freigeister im Gottsched-Kreis, looks at many nearly 
unknown personalities in Gottsched's circle, such as Carl August Gebhardi and Johann 
Heyn. 
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Mylius himself distanced himself from his former mentor in 1743 and 1744, 
developing positions entirely his own. Emancipating himself from Gottsched 
was the starting point for Mylius’ frenetic activity as an independent jour- 
nalist. On the pages of the numerous journals he founded between the 1740s 
and 1750s (in cases of editorial bad luck, he would simply abandon one ven- 
ture only to launch the next one immediately afterwards), he pursued a 
physico-theological leitmotif, the idea of how the contemplation of the glories 
of nature reveal divine wisdom and providence. In Mylius’ texts, as in those by 
other authors such as Friedrich Hoffmann and Herrmann Samuel Reimarus, 
we find an idea of nature as the highest expression and proof of the existence 
of God, as well as the belief that our senses are feeble and our knowledge insuf- 
ficient.?5 There had been indications to this effect in Leibniz’ philosophy, but it 
was only at the beginning of the 18th century that this view was developed in 
all its effectiveness.36 

Mylius’ deism reached the climax of its originality and intensity above all 
in the Physikalische Belustigungen (1751-57) as well as in Der Naturforscher 
(1747-48), a journal for which he was able to secure the cooperation of one 
of his students who had recently arrived in Leipzig, and whose first poems he 
was to published. This was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, who edited a collection 
of Mylius' Vermischte Schriften a few years later?" Another young man who 
was greatly influenced by Mylius’ ideas has been forgotten by now: Christian 


35 Friedrich Hoffmann, Vernünfftige physikalische Theologie und gründlicher Beweis des göt- 
tlichen Wesens und dessen vollkommensten Eigenschafften aus reifer Betrachtung aller in 
der Natur befindlicher Wercke |...] (Reasonable physical theology and thorough proof of the 
divine being as well as its most perfect qualities based on deep contemplation of all works 
found in nature), Halle 1742; Hermann Samuel Reimarus, Die vornehmsten Wahrheiten 
der natürlichen Religion [...], Hamburg 1754 (English edition: The Principal Truths of 
Natural Religion. Defended and Illustrated, in Nine Dissertations [...], London 1766). The 
main exponents of physico-theology in Germany in the preceding decades had been, 
among others, Johann Albert Fabricius and Barthold Heinrich Brockes. Cf. also Udo 
Krolzik, art. "Physikotheologie" in: Gerhard Krause/Gerhard Müller (eds.), Theologische 
Realenzyklopädie, vol. xxVI, Berlin 1996, 590-96; Ann Blair/Kaspar von Greyerz (eds.), 
Physico-theology. Religion and Science in Europe, 1650-1750, Baltimore 2020. 

36 Cf. Leibniz’s handwritten note entitled Demonstrationum catholicarum conspectus, prob- 
ably dating from 1668-1669, in: Gottfried W. Leibniz, Philosophische Schriften, ed. by the 
Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. 1, Darmstadt 1930, 494-500. 

37 Physikalische Belustigungen, Berlin 1751-57; Der Naturforscher, eine physikalische 
Wochenschrift auf die Jahre 1747 und 1748, Leipzig 1747-48. Cf. also Christlob Mylius, 
Betrachtungen über die Majestät Gottes, insofern sie sich durch fleißige Anschauung und 
Erforschung der Natur offenbaret (Reflections on the majesty of God, insofar as it reveals 
itself through the dedicated observation and study of nature), in: Vermischte Schriften 
des Hrn. Christlob Mylius, gesammelt von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Berlin 1754. Reprint 
Frankfurt am Main 1971. 
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Nicolaus Naumann, who had chosen Leipzig in 1739 as the university for 
his study of the law. In his works, although their quality does not compare 
to Mylius’, we can find the physico-theology that was so dear to his mentor, 
maybe in even more concentrated form.?? During these years, Mylius clearly 
developed a truly independent and individual personality with regard to 
Gottsched, although this did not prevent him collaborating with his erstwhile 
teacher, above all in an edition of the writings of Lucian of Samosata (1746). 
Nearly all the translations in Lucians von Samosata auserlesene Schriften are, 
in fact, by Mylius.?? 

What, then, can the story of Mylius teach us with regard to identifying the 
context in which the dialogue of the dead between Leibniz and Thiimmig was 
composed? I do not have the impression that its author unambiguously takes 
the side of either the one or the other; his oscillating position does, on the 
other hand, reflect that of many men of letters of the time, above all Hagedorn. 
On the one hand, the author of the dialogue criticises the group of the “Swiss” 
poets, but at the same time distances himself from the poetics of Gottsched, 
ascribing to the imagination a primary role in poetic creation and directing 
his harshest criticism against the unsuitable application of Christian Wolff's 
philosophy to poetry. This applies to the pars destruens of his position. When 
naming the ideas he presents and defends, we can state quite clearly that his 
most distinguishing characteristic is physico-theological deism, a position very 
close to that embraced by Mylius and his protégé Naumann. 

Another characteristic our mysterious author shares with a few poetic 
groups of the time is his strong reliance on Leibniz. In the collections of poems 
by Kästner as well as Johann Peter Uz, and the pages of Neue Beiträge zum 
Vergnügen des Verstandes und Witzes, the so-called Bremer Beiträge, we con- 
stantly encounter praise of Leibniz as well as poems in his honour.*° It is not 


38 Christian N. Naumann, Von der Majestät des Schöpfers in den Werken der Natur, ein 
physikalisches Gedichte (On the creator’s majesty expressed in his works in nature, a physi- 
cal poem), Jena 1750. Regarding Naumann (1720-97) see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
vol. XXIII, 302-5. 

39  Lucians von Samosata auserlesene Schriften von moralischem, satirischem und critischem 
Inhalte, durch verschiedene Federn verdeutscht, und mit einer Vorrede, vom Werthe und 
Nutzen der Uebersetzungen, ans Licht gestellt, von Joh. Christoph Gottscheden (Lucian of 
Samosata’s selected writings of moral, satirical, and critical content, translated into German 
by a variety of pens, and including a preface on the value and use of the translation, placed 
into the light by J C G), Leipzig 1745. 

40 Johann Peter Uz, Theodicee, in: id., Poetische Werke, vol. 11, Vienna 1805; Neue Beiträge 
zum Vergnügen des Verstandes und Witzes, Bremen 1744-1759. The puzzle devised by 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg (1742-1799), Kästner’s pupil, is well-known: “Riddle: He 
was born in Leipzig, the pride of a king of Britain, the marvel of Germany. Who is this? 
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always easy to comprehend whether the knowledge of Leibniz is direct or indi- 
rect, and especially to what degree it has been filtered by Wolff’s works. One 
instance is Hagedorn. In the weekly journal Die Matrone, the poet published 
an analysis of the human soul under the pseudonym “Philaretus’, strongly ref- 
erencing Leibniz’ concept of the monad. In Glückseligkeit, published 1743, we 
discern the influence of Leibniz’ Theodicy to a significant degree. The same is 
true of Mylius. Quotations from Leibniz are rare in his works, but when read- 
ing them, we do encounter clear references to Leibniz which may be due to 
Kastner's or to Mylius’ own study of Leibniz. They are certainly not the result 
of his familiarity with Christian Wolff only. 

We have seen that the dialogue of the dead between Leibniz and Thümmig 
not only reflects a certain familiarity with Leibniz widespread at the time, 
but also reflects quite faithfully many discussions being conducted in Leipzig 
in those years, especially those concerning good taste, the imagination, and 
method.*? However, by means of the most original idea of presenting us 
with a Leibniz who is dissimulating, anti-academic and thus entirely differ- 
ent from the historically documented one, the author added a very personal 
contribution. This Leibniz appears as the defender of a deism with strong 
physico-theological notes, denying a few of his own most famous theories and 
attacking Christian Wolff, the very philosopher who was generally regarded at 
the time as the continuer and perfecter of Leibniz’ theories. 

While Hagedorn’s quotation on the title page discussed at the beginning 
of this chapter was taken from a collection that enjoyed impressive success 
immediately upon its publication, it is a most ingenious choice, in that it 
assumes that the reader will understand that the truly significant verse is not 


Solution: Among the dead it is Leibniz, among the living, Kastner” (Georg C. Lichtenberg, 
Sudelbiicher, B 407, in: id., Schriften und Briefe, vol. 1, ed. by Wolfgang Promies, Munich 
1994, 149). 

41 Steffen Martus, Friedrich von Hagedorn, 108-18 and 209. 

42 The discussion of good taste, introduced in Germany by Christian Thomasius, was 
still very topical at the time the dialogue was composed. Cf. esp. Johann C. Gottsched, 
Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst, 18-41; Johann Jacob Bodmer, Brief-Wechsel von 
der Natur des poetischen Geschmackes. Dazu kómmt eine Untersuchung wie ferne das 
Erhabene im Trauerspiele statt und Platz haben künne; wie auch von der poetischen 
Gerechtigkeit (Correspondence on the nature of poetical taste. Includes a study of how the 
sublime might fit into tragedy, and find its place there; and also of poetic justice), Zurich 
1736. Reprint ed. by Wolfgang Bender, Stuttgart 1966; [Johann Jacob Bodmer/Johann Jakob 
Breitinger], Anklagung des verderbten Geschmackes, oder Critische Anmerkungen uber 
den Hamburgischen Patrioten, und die Hallischen Tadlerinnen (Indictment of poor taste, 
or Critical remarks on the Hamburg patriot and the Halle cavillers), Frankfurt am Main/ 
Leipzig 1728. 
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the one quoted but the following one (which is not printed in the text). This 

is a typical form of communication employed by the poets of the time, vague 

and allusive, a kind of code meant for a text that was to be circulated among 

a comparatively small group. Among poets of the time, a considerable por- 

tion of communication was anonymous, and this also applies to many texts 

linked to the controversies concerning the other dialogues of the dead we have 
discussed so far, and also to the dialogues themselves that were composed by 
students and journalists connected to the universities of the time. A major dif- 
ference in this case is that in the circles in which the dialogue between Leibniz 
and Thiimmig originated, communication took place mostly through exchang- 
ing poems. Publications in journals such as the Bremer Beiträge only show the 
surface, the exoteric portion of an exchange that took place on an esoteric 
level — deeper and consequently concealed from us, enciphered and remote.*3 

Reading a few instances of private correspondence is sufficient to help us 
understand this, for instance that between Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim and Johann 
Peter Uz, two anacreontic poets belonging to the so-called “Halle circle of 
poets”. Their letters regularly speak of the two poets’ endeavours to fathom 
to whom among their acquaintance a recently published text might be attrib- 
uted, or who might be the authors of the poems circulated anonymously 
among their circle.** In fact, each intellectual circle had its own rules, proce- 
dures, and means of communication in the context of its own members and 
of the general public; even different ways of using not only anonymity but also 
an entire sophisticated complex that included allusions, dissimulations, and 
ambiguities. 

After these remarks on the poets of the 1740s, on the following pages I 
shall return to the core of the argument in the 1730s and to the discussions 
conducted among the philosophical circles of the time. In 1731, a year after 
the dialogue between Budde and Leibniz, a further dialogue of the dead was 
published in which Wolff would find a new and most credible defender: René 
Descartes. 

43 Regarding the ciphers used by poets at the time see Martin Mulsow, Freigeister im 
Gottsched-Kreis, 106; Ernst Fischer, “Er spielt mit seinen Göttern. Kirchen- und religionskri- 
tische Aspekte der anakreontischen Dichtung in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert’, in: Jean 
Mondot (ed.), Les lumieres et leur combat/Der Kampf der Aufklärung. Kirchenkritik und 


Religionskritik zur Aufklärungszeit, Berlin 2004, 85, fn. 6. 
44 Briefwechsel zwischen Gleim und Uz, ed. by Carl Schüddekopf, Tübingen 1899. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Argument between Descartes and Riidiger 


1 Arriving among the Stars 


It cannot rightly be said that the Saxon physician and philosopher Andreas 
Rüdiger (1673-1731) had much luck in his life. He was born into a very poor 
family and suffered from poor health, because of which he had to leave his 
position as private tutor in the house of Christian Thomasius, under whom he 
had studied at Halle University, when he was barely 20 years old and return 
to Gera. After some time in Jena, where he worked once more as a tutor in a 
private household, he attained his medical doctorate in Leipzig in 1702 (his 
dissertation was on the circulatory system).! When his entire possessions were 
stolen in 1702, his health deteriorated again, and he had to interrupt his work as 
a physician. After a few years spent in Halle, he returned to teaching in Leipzig, 
albeit quite irregularly, and the number of students attending his lectures is 
not believed to have been very high. However, thanks to two students from 
wealthy families he was able to spend the remaining years of his life free from 
financial difficulties? 

As for his fortunes after death, things did not go much better. The mono- 
graphs accessible to us are of a comparatively early date and concern only indi- 
vidual aspects of his thinking.? However, if we look at the sources of that time, 


1 Andreas Rüdiger, Disputatio inauguralis medica de regressu sanguinis per venas mechanico, 
Halle 1704. 

2 Cf Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. xx1x, 467-68; the corresponding entry in Johann 
Heinrich Zedler, Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon [...], vol. xxx11. For an overview of 
the Leipzig philosophical scene of the early 18. century cf. Detlef Déring, Die Philosophie 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’ und die Leipziger Aufklärung in der ersten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart/Leipzig 1999; id., “Philosophie”, in: id./Cecilie Hollberg (eds.), Erleuchtung der Welt. 
Sachsen und der Beginn der modernen Wissenschaften, Dresden 2009, 210-17; Wolfgang 
Martens (ed.), Zentren der Aufklärung III. Leipzig. Aufklärung und Bürgerlichkeit, Heidelberg 
1990. 

3 Heinrich Schepers, Andreas Rüdigers Methodologie und ihre Voraussetzungen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Schulphilosophie im 18. Jahrhundert, Cologne 1959; Karel H. de Jong, 
Rüdiger und ein Anfang! Kant und ein Ende!, Leiden 1931; Wilhelm Carls, Andreas Rüdigers 
Moralphilosophie, Halle 1894. Reprint Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 1999. See also Martin 
Mulsow, “Idolatry and Science: Against Nature Worship from Boyle to Rüdiger, 1680-1720”, 
in: Journal of the History of Ideas, LV11 (2006), 697-711; Stephan Meier-Oeser, “Descartes bei 
Christian Thomasius und Andreas Rüdiger”, in: Jean Ferrari/Pierre Guenancia/Robert Theis/ 
Matthias Vollet (eds.), Descartes und Deutschland - Descartes et l'Allemagne, Hildesheim/ 
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everything begins to look rather different. His theories on the fields of physiol- 
ogy and physics as well as epistemology, which are original indeed, were regu- 
larly quoted, commented, and discussed in contemporary texts. His views on 
crucial questions of the philosophical discussion in Germany at the beginning 
of the 18th century, such as for instance the relationship between the mathe- 
matical method and philosophy, and the interrelation between soul and body, 
gave rise to lengthy and severe arguments. 

Claims concerning his alleged lack of success in academic life may be 
true or false, but it is certain that Riidiger founded a school to which Adolph 
Friedrich Hoffmann (1703-1741), his pupil Christian August Crusius (1715-1775), 
and August Friedrich Müller (1684-1761) may be said to have belonged. Crusius 
played an important part in the young Kant’s adopting some of Riidiger’s ideas, 
and it has been possible to determine Müller’s influence on the formulation 
of the Categorical Imperative as well.* Consequently it is easy to believe that 
immediately after his death, which occurred during the same period when 
Johann Franz Budde, Christian Thomasius, Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling, 
and August Hermann Francke passed away, too, an anonymous dialogue of 
the dead appeared which featured Riidiger as one of its protagonists. What, 


Zurich/New York 2009, 111-31; Ulrich G. Leinsle, “Andreas Rüdiger”, in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem 
Mudroch (eds.), Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
83-88. 

4 Regarding Crusius cf. Martin Krieger, Geist, Welt und Gott bei Christian August Crusius. 
Erkenntnistheoretisch-kosmologische und religionsphilosophische Perspektiven im Kontrast 
zum Wolffschen System, Würzburg 1993; Magdalene Benden, Christian August Crusius: Wille 
und Verstand als Prinzipien des Handelns, Bonn 1972; Raffaele Ciafardone, “Von der Kritik an 
Wolff zum vorkritischen Kant. Wolff-Kritik bei Rüdiger und Crusius”, in: Werner Schneiders 
(ed.), Christian Wolff 1679-1754. Interpretationen zu seiner Philosophie und deren Wirkung. Mit 
einer Bibliographie der Wolff-Literatur, Hamburg 1983, 292-96. Concerning Adolph Friedrich 
Hoffmann, much less well-known than the barely differently named Friedrich Hoffmann 
(1670-1742), a physician from Leipzig, see Max Wundt, Die deutsche Schulphilosophie, 245— 
54; Robert Theis, “Kurzbiographie: Adolph Friedrich Hoffmann (1703-1741)”, in: Jahrbuch 
Aufklärung XX1 (2010), special issue Religion im Zeitalter der Aufklärung, ed. by id., 275-78; 
id., Adolph Friedrich Hoffmann”, in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem Mudroch (eds.), Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 93-98. Regarding Müller see 
Joachim Hruschka, “Die Person als ein Zweck an sich selbst. Zur Grundlegung von Recht und 
Ethik bei August Friedrich Müller (1733) und Immanuel Kant (1785)”, in: Juristen Zeitung, XLV 
(1990), 1-15; Riccarda Suitner, “Jus naturae und natura humana in August Friedrich Müllers 
handschriftlichem Kommentar zu Andreas Rüdigers Institutiones eruditionis” in: Jahrbuch 
Aufklärung xxv (2014), special issue Natur, ed. by Martin Mulsow/Friedrich Vollhardt, 
113-132; Kay Zenker, Preface to August Friedrich Müller, Einleitung in die philosophischen 
Wissenschaften, vol. 1, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2008, 5-29 (reprint of the Leipzig 1733 
edition); id., “August Friedrich Müller”, in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem Mudroch (eds.), Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 88-92. 
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if anything, is surprising, is the author’s choice of counterpart and antagonist 
for Riidiger: He decided on one of the most famous philosophers of the entire 
17th century. 

In his inventory of dialogues of the dead of the 18th century, John Rutledge 
mentions an anonymous dialogue between Riidiger and René Descartes 
from 1731, described as “actually available" in the Berliner Staatsbibliothek.5 
However, I discovered that the copy in Berlin was lost during the Second World 
War, but I have been able to discover one single undated complete copy of the 
dialogue which is held by the library of the Lutheran seminary in Wittenberg 
(figure 21); a second copy in the university library in Erlangen contains only the 
first part but makes up for it by being dated as listed by Rutledge.® 

It was once again the particular fashion spreading at the beginning of that 
century which, together with Riidiger’s death in the same year, inspired the 
anonymous author to choose the genre of the dialogue of the dead and to 
compose an imaginary conversation, published without specifying the place of 
printing or the name of the printer. The possibility that the dialogue was writ- 
ten long before the philosopher's death may be ruled out due to an unambigu- 
ous reference at the end of the second part of the text, mentioning a parody of 
the treatise De tribus impostoribus which was published in 1731. This reference 
allows us to determine the terminus post quem of the writing of our text — or at 
the very least the second part of it — as this year.” 

While it was the first time that Rüdiger played the leading part in a dia- 
logue of the dead, Descartes was almost a "veteran". The French philosopher 
had already been the main character in one of Fontenelle's Nouveaux dialogues 
des morts, as well as in a similar dialogue, in which he had been presented 
conversing with the economist John Law (1671-1729), published anonymously 


5 JohnRutledge, The Dialogue of the Dead, 133 and 140. 

6 The titles of the two parts are: Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] 
Andrea Rüdigern, und |...] Renato Cartesio (Curious conversation in the realm of the dead, 
between Andreas Rüdiger and Renatus Cartesius), s.l. 1731; Besonderes curieuses Gespräche im 
Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, und [...] Renato Cartesio [...]. Anderer 
Theil (Separate curious conversation in the realm of the dead, between Andreas Rüdiger and 
Renatus Cartesius. Second part), s.l., s. a. 

7 Cf. Besonderes curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, 
und [...] Renato Cartesio |...]. Anderer Theil, 57. This is an allusion to Georg Detharding, 
Disputatio circularis medica de tribus impostoribus, I. potu theae et coffeae, II. commoda vita, 
III. officinis domesticis, daß viel tausend Menschen durch Trincken des Thee und Coffee, durch 
Erwählung guter Tage, durch Anschaffung von Haus-Apotheken sich betrieglich umb Leib 
und Leben bringen (That many thousand humans delude themselves and put life and limb in 
jeopardy by drinking tea and coffee, by a comfortable life, and by acquiring their own medicine 
chest), Rostock 1731. 
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FIGURE 21 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Rüdigern und [...] Cartesio, s.l. 1731, 
title engraving. Reformationsgeschichtliche Forschungsbibliothek Wittenberg, Evangelisches 
Predigerseminar, shelf mark Diss 19/2 
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by Charles Etienne Pesselier. Certainly both these texts, subtitled Qu’on ne se 
degoütera point de chercher la verite, quoy que sans succes and Sur les systémes, 
respectively, and comprising only a few pages, were written in a brilliant and 
carefree style, entirely unlike the dialogue we shall study below.? 

The dialogue itself is prefaced by an introduction in which the anonymous 
author describes Riidiger’s arrival in the “realm of the dead’, including his 
understandable confusion due to the new situation. Discovering in person the 
immortality of the soul, the non-existence of the primum mobile, the true char- 
acter of the comets and the actual position of Hell, the long contemplation of 
the extent of the starred firmament, the movement of the earth around the 
sun — which in his eyes resembles that of a chicken roasting over the fire — 
all these briefly distract the philosopher from paying attention to the inhabit- 
ants of the place. Still, in conversations of this kind — and in this dialogue of 
the dead, too - it is often the author's task to find a reason for the encounter 
between the recently arrived and an old-established inhabitant of the other- 
world. He solves this problem by pretending that it was the absence of better 
companions in his surroundings that led him, who would have much preferred 
to talk with other thinkers, to debate with Descartes: 


Now that Doctor Rüdiger had taken his allocated place in the realm of 
the dead, he felt great inclination to speak with the Englishman John 
Locke, whom he had esteemed greatly during his lifetime, or to speak 
with Mr Thomasius, who had been his sponsor in the realm of the living. 
However, as it is well known that neither the English nor the Germans are 
as talkative as the French, who should appear at his side but Monsieur 
Cartesius, who had heard much about Doctor Rüdiger from travellers 
recently arrived in the realm of the dead. He welcomed him and after- 
wards began the following discours with him, which - translated from the 
language common in the realm of the dead - reads as follows.!? 


Of course it is no coincidence that Rüdiger is confronted with Descartes as 
his partner in the conversation. An encounter between the physician and 
Thomasius, whose follower he still was, or Locke, with whom he agreed in con- 
firmed anti-innatism despite criticising his epistemology more than a little, 


8 Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle, Dialogue IV. Le troisiéme faux Demetrius, Descartes, in: 
Nouveaux dialogues des morts, vol. 11, 239-55; [Charles Étienne Pesselier], Dialogue III. 
Descartes, Law, in: Nouveaux dialogues des morts, vol. 1, aux champs Elisées 1753, 101-11. 

9 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Riidigern, und |...] 
Renato Cartesio, 3-4. 

10 Ibid. 10. 
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would not have allowed the author to present a debate expressing polemical 
force comparable to that in a confrontation between Descartes and a philos- 
opher who in most of his works had steered a radically anti-Cartesian course. 
The projected discussion was anything but a measured exchange of opin- 
ion between two thinkers, as is made clear in Descartes’ very first words. He 
addresses Riidiger, quoting information he had received from other inhabit- 
ants of the otherworld: 


You have constantly refuted me and intended to show in many respects 
that I had veered into error; however, going by what reasonable persons 
in our realm of the dead have told me about your writings I have found 
that your skill was more in putting other people’s opinions down and crit- 
icising them than inventing something better and stronger yourself. 


Descartes, who had died 81 years before the imaginary encounter with the 
German philosopher, is here presented in the state typical of the genre of the 
dialogue of the dead, as a person who is able even in the otherworld to acquire 
information on cultural events in the “realm of the living”. Above all these pas- 
sages announce a first way of reading the text: The attacks that Riidiger levelled 
against Descartes during his lifetime concerning crucial questions of episte- 
mology, physics, and psychology would certainly be at the centre of the debate 
between the two philosophers. We can also ask a further question: Until which 
point does the author employ this stratagem in order to discuss philosophical 
controversies relevant at the time of writing the dialogue? In other words: How 
far does he go using the possibilities offered him by the genre of the dialogue 
of the dead? 

When we compare the text with the sources and with other texts of the 
same time, and examine the words spoken by the two philosophers (in par- 
ticular Descartes) closely, we are able to recognise that the motivation for com- 
posing this conversation was rather more than a mere divertissement following 
the by then quite widespread fashion of dialogues “in the realm of the dead”. 
Consequently the dialogue must be considered in the light of the cultural 
scene of those years, the debates and controversies of the beginning of the 
18th century, which thoroughly pervade it. In order to reach this level of the 
discussion, we have to go back to a polemic of some years previously, during 
which the part played by Andreas Riidiger had been anything but secondary. 


11 Ibid., 12. 
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2 Descartes as a Wolffian Philosopher 


In 1723 the Pietist faction at Halle University rid itself of a person long per- 
ceived to be a disturbing element. If the lecture on the moral philosophy of 
the Chinese presented by Christian Wolff two years before had offered the ulti- 
mate opportunity of achieving his long hoped-for dismissal, the philosopher’s 
expulsion would be only the beginning of the “most intense and spectacular 
of all the German Enlightenment controversies”: An impressive number of 
pamphlets against Wolff's harmonism, determinism, "Spinozism" — and equally 
numerous responses by Wolff and his followers — were published during the 
years following the philosopher's notorious expulsion from Prussia. Among his 
detractors we also find Rüdiger. In 1727, four years before his death and the 
publication of the dialogue that would see him as its main protagonist, he had 
sent the psychological section of Deutsche Metaphysik, the fourth chapter (Von 
dem Wesen der Seele und eines Geistes überhaupt) to the printers once more, 
with his refutations added in the form of footnotes.!? 

Wolff never revealed whether he would take Rüdiger's reservations seri- 
ously, unlike his actions in regard of Johann Franz Budde and Joachim Lange, 
to whom he had replied already in 1724 by means of additional remarks on 
his Metaphysik. The philosopher never wished to respond in person to the 
attacks of the Saxon physician and to the provocations levelled by his pupil 
Adolph Friedrich Hoffmann against Wolffian logic from the pages of a small 
study (Gedancken über Christian Wolffens Logic, 1729). Wolff himself never 
replied, but two students from Jena responded in his stead, defending the 
exiled philosopher in 1729 using the pseudonym “Hieronymus Aletophilus"!5 


12 Jonathan Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 190. 

13 Andreas Rüdiger, Herrn Christian Wolffens Meinung von dem Wesen der Seele und eines 
Geistes überhaupt; und D. Andreas Rüdigers Gegen-Meinung (Christian Wolff’s views of the 
essence of the soul and a spirit in general, and Dr Andreas Riidiger’s opposite view), Leipzig 
1727. Reprint ed. by Michael Albrecht, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2008. 

14 Christian Wolff, Dervernünfftigen Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des Menschen, 
auch allen Dingen überhaupt, Anderer Theil. 

15 Adolph F. Hoffmann, Gedancken über Christian Wolffens Logic, oder sogenannte 
Philosophiam rationalem. Nebst einem Anhange, worinnen gedachter Herr Auctor auf die 
von Andreas Rüdigern wider seine Meinungen von dem Wesen der Seele und eines Geistes 
überhaupt gemachten Einwürffe zu antworten eingeladen wird (Deliberations on Christian 
Wolff’s Logic, also called Philosophia rationalis. Includes a supplement wherein the above- 
mentioned author is invited to respond to the objections raised by Andreas Rüdiger against 
his views of the essence of the soul and a spirit in general), Leipzig 1729. Reprint ed. by 
Robert Theis, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2008; Hieronymus Aletophilus, Erinnerungen 
auf die Gegen-Meinung der Meinung Herrn Hof-Rath Wolffens von dem Wesen der Seele und 
eines Geistes überhaupt |...] (Recollections of the opposite view to that of Court Councillor 
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Our dialogue was thus published during a period of disquiet, when everything 
concerned the scandal of Wolff's nefarious philosophy; decades of heated pub- 
lications of polemical writings, student agitation, the birth of societies working 
in secret to circulate Wolff's ideas, and the implacable censorship of the Pietist 
faction who controlled the departments of philosophy at Prussian universities 
during the philosopher's forced exile in Marburg.!® 

Of course the resonance of such hotly conducted arguments reached the 
realm of the dead, and consequently Descartes was able to demonstrate to the 
recently arrived Rüdiger his entire irritation at the polemical texts that had 
been exchanged throughout the long years of the controversy. The ideal with 
which he confronts the attacks on Wolff by his detractors is that of the *nexus 
of truths" a concept at the core of Wolff's method: 


DESCARTES: Those philosophers [...] who spend their entire lifetime in 
polemical pamphlets, will make a name for themselves in their own time 
but will not become immortal for posterity. He who is looking to gain 
lasting posthumous fame should write something useful and sound, in 
which he demonstrates the nexus of truths. I am well pleased that the 
polemical pamphlets in the Wolffian case have now mostly come to an 
end [...]. Truly, his philosophy will remain as a shining light in the firma- 
ment of truth [...]. 

Dr RÜDIGER: You have a very high opinion of Court Councillor Wolff. 
I for my part had a dispute with him, and published his opinions on the 
soul together with my own contrasting opinions in a public print. In my 
view, mathematics has been to the detriment of his philosophy, in that he 


Wolff on the essence of the soul and a spirit in general), Frankfurt am Main/Leipzig 1729. 
The Wolffian chapter reprinted by Rüdiger appeared in DM, 453-574. For further details 
on these events cf. Michael Albrecht, Preface to Andreas Rüdiger, Gegen-Meinung, 5-7 
and 13-16. 

16 Concerning the interrelations between Wolffianism and radical student circles cf. Martin 
Mulsow, Freigeister im Gottsched-Kreis. On the censorship of Wolff's works in force dur- 
ing the years of his exile cf. Clemens Schwaiger, “Denkverbote und Denkfaulheit in der 
Sicht der deutschen Aufklärer”, in: Wilhelm Haefs/York-Gothart Mix (eds.), Zensur im 
Jahrhundert der Aufklärung. Geschichte - Theorie - Praxis, Göttingen 2007, 124—29. 

17 Cf eg Christian Wolff, Vernünftige Gedanken von den Krüften des menschlichen 
Verstandes und ihrem richtigen Gebrauche in Erkenntnis der Wahrheit, Halle 1713, ed. by 
Hans W. Arndt, Hildesheim 1965, 132-33 and 260, fn. 14; Michael Albrecht, Eklektik, 530; 
Hans-Jürgen Engfer, Philosophie als Analysis. Studien zur Entwicklung philosophischer 
Analysiskonzeptionen unter dem Einflufs mathematischer Methodenmodelle im 17. und 
frühen 18. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt 1982, 243. 
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attempted to discover mathematical certainty everywhere, although it is 
not possible to find it everywhere [...]. 

DESCARTES: At the very least, mathematique sharpens the intellect, 
and he who has studied it well holds the thread of Ariadne, as it were, in 
his hand, with which he is able to find his way even in the most confused 
labyrinth of peculiar opinions and to reach the path of truth.!? 


The anonymous author's most unscrupulous act is his entrusting Descartes 
with professing his boundless admiration of someone who, born 29 years after 
his death, caused the polemic that was still ongoing. In this way the dialogue 
merges predictably into the controversy concerning the relationship between 
mathematics and philosophical speculation which, together with the debate 
on biblical exegesis that would continue in Germany throughout the 18th cen- 
tury, would prove to be one of the foci on which part of the great confrontation 
surrounding Wolff was centred. 

For Christian Wolff played an important part in this dispute, as the convic- 
tion he had expressed in his youth, that it was necessary for the stringency of 
the mathematical disciplines to be applied to theology, led to the well-known 
agreement between the philosophical and mathematical methods. The pro- 
tagonists of this querelle, however, also included Christian Thomasius and, 
32 years after the publication of our dialogue, the pre-critical Kant in the disser- 
tation on Deutlichkeit, who expressed his views in the context of a competition 
organised by the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1761.!9 The relation between 
philosophy and mathematics was also the guiding principle of Rüdiger's delib- 
erations directed clearly against Descartes and Wolff. In order to explain the 


18  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, und |...) 
Renato Cartesio, 16-17. 

19 Foran overview of these debates see especially Giorgio Tonelli, “Der Streit über die math- 
ematische Methode in der Philosophie in der ersten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts und die 
Entstehung von Kants Schrift über die Deutlichkeit’, in: Archiv für Philosophie, 1x (1959), 
37-66; Carlo Borghero, “L'analisi da Descartes a Kant”, in: Giornale Critico della Filosofia 
Italiana, LXXXIV (2005), 433-69; Raffaele Ciafardone, “Von der Kritik an Wolff zum vorkri- 
tischen Kant”; Heinrich Schepers, Andreas Rüdigers Methodologie; Paola Basso, Il secolo 
geometrico. La questione del metodo matematico in filosofia da Spinoza a Kant, Florence 
2004; Hans-Jürgen Engfer, Philosophie als Analysis. On the Wolffian method cf. id., “Zur 
Bedeutung Wolffs für die Methodendiskussion der deutschen Aufklärungsphilosophie: 
analytische und synthetische Methode bei Wolff und beim vorkritischen Kant”, in: 
Christian Wolff 1679-1754, 48-65; Hans W. Arndt, “Rationalismus und Empirismus in der 
Erkenntnislehre Christian Wolffs" ibid., 31-47; Juan I. Gómez Tutor, Die Wissenschaftliche 
Methode bei Christian Wolff, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2004. 
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unambiguous distinction between the two disciplines about which the phi- 
losopher theorised, we should quote his own, brief words from Physica divina: 


The modi of mathematicians are manifold, as they are merely possible 
ways. In philosophy, however, the cause of a thing has precisely one 
modus: e.g. a sufficient cause. Similarly all possible modi of mathemati- 
cians are simply determinable, as they are within human competence and 
refer exclusively to human competence: this does not apply to the modi 
of philosophers on the field of physics, as these relate to God's infinite 
competence. Furthermore, the types and contrasts of mathematicians are 
extremely simple; they differ only in their quantity, e.g. an acute, obtuse, 
or right angle: the types and contrasts of philosophers differ in their sub- 
stances and causes, which may be perceived only by means of greater 
perspicacity.?° 


The background for the dialogue is provided by precisely the scenery in which 
Rüdiger's expressed argumentation on the impossibility of assimilating the 
philosophical and mathematical methods, reduced to a few short words, is 
hinted at. Besides the sentences already quoted, we should bear in mind the 
accusation of “not being far removed from atheism” levelled by the German 
philosopher against a few mathematicians, a phrase that well reflects Rüdiger's 
point of view. He was moreover attacked fiercely by an anonymous group of 
mathematici and mechanici, who had directed a pamphlet against the crusade 
against Descartes, Aristotle, and Gassendi waged by the Physica divina, a trea- 
tise the physician had written in order to present an alternative to the atheism 
intrinsic to these philosophers’ physical theories.?! 

In the case of Descartes, the author does not merely limit himself to reduc- 
ing the complexity of his ideas into a few sentences — among them the compar- 
ison between mathematics and Ariadne's thread, a reference to link between 
the Thesei filum and the fifth rule presented by Descartes in Regulae ad direc- 
tionem ingenii. He also entirely misrepresents Descartes' deliberations con- 
cerning the relationship between biblical exegesis and mathematical method 


20 Andreas Rüdiger Physica divina, recta via, eademque inter superstitionem et atheismum 
media [...], Frankfurt am Main 1716, 18. 

21 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Andrea Rüdigern, und |...] 
Renato Cartesio, 18; Defension-Schrifft derer Mathematicorum und Mechanicorum, wider 
Herrn D. Andr. Rüdigers in seiner Physica divina ausgestossene Injurien und Unwahrheiten, 
allen Gelehrten ietziger und zukünfftiger Zeit zur Decision (Defence of mathematicians and 
mechanics against the insults and untruths published by Doctor Andr. Rüdiger in his Physica 
divina, for all present and future scholars to decide), Frankfurt am Main 1717. 
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by sketching a philosophical image of Descartes not noticeably different from 
the tendency in Cartesian scholastics of attacking the separation of the theo- 
logical and philosophical spheres.?? The Descartes introduced to us is indeed a 
passionate champion of a mathematising exegesis of Holy Writ: 


Why should it not be possible to apply the mathematical method to 
theology? After all, the latter loses none of its excellence but its order is 
improved. In all the disciplines that have good definitiones [...], it is pos- 
sible to apply the mathematical method [...]. As for the articles of faith 
of theology, however, that you mentioned, namely that it is not possible 
to prove but must believe it, I am of your opinion entirely; still, this does 
not prevent us from applying the mathematical method to it [...]. For if I 
take everything the Bible says about God, I can make a definition of God. 
If I compile everything the Holy Scripture contains about rebirth, I have 
the definition of rebirth, and so forth; and once I have these definitions, 
I can easily apply the mathematical method in order to draw truths from 
the definitions, combine them, and put everything in suitable order.?? 


With this apology of applying the mos geometricus in Bible hermeneutics, the 
first part of our dialogue ends. The author uses Rüdiger's tiredness as a pretext 
for interrupting the conversation. Rüdiger begs Descartes not to continue with 
further detailed deliberations on the connections between mathematics and 
the Scriptures, but to continue on another occasion.?* 

The continuation of the dialogue as announced immediately by Anonymous 
does not, however, provide the reader with a continuation of this discussion as 
the conclusion of this first part led us to expect. In the context of a wide-ranging 
opening discussion concerning Aristotelian philosophy and probability, the 
two philosophers utter merely a few incidental remarks on the subject of the 
Holy Scriptures. In a number of verbal duels not lacking in tension and during 
which Descartes has to defend himself from, among other things, Rüdiger's 
vehement attack accusing him of scepticism, the former explains how in the 


22 Cf René Descartes, Regulae ad directionem ingenii. Rules for the Direction of the Natural 
Intelligence, ed. and translated by George Heffernan, Amsterdam/Atlanta 1998, 98. 
The standard text for a detailed description of the debate on biblical exegesis within 
Cartesianism, alive above all in Holland during the 17th century, is Josef Bohatec, Die car- 
tesianische Scholastik in der Philosophie und reformierten Dogmatik des 17. Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig 1912. 

23 _ Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, und |...] 
Renato Cartesio, 46—47. 

24 Ibid. 48. 
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case of dogmas like that of the Trinity one should take care not to fall into the 
error of those who had tried to prove them using mathematics only, without 
having made a profession of faith first.25 

We cannot but notice how the French philosopher continues his apology for 
Christian Wolff, who is an invisible presence at both the encounters, Descartes 
advancing even to the defence of Wolff’s concept of a philosophy of “science of 
possible things insofar as these are possible”. Moreover, Descartes presents the 
Breslau philosopher as the perfect man to continue of his own demonstrative 
method, due to Wolff's fruitful research into applied mathematics.?6 

Particularly noticeable in this second conversation between the two think- 
ers is the almost glaring absence of a subject of the highest relevance in both 
Descartes' and Wolff's philosophical production: the relationship between 
soul and body. This was a problem of great topical relevance, as the Wolffian 
querelle dominated psychological discussions in Prussia in those years. In this 
debate, two principal positions faced each other: Pietist Influxionism, linked 
with a strong anti-occasionalist and anti-Cartesian component, and Leibniz’ 
Harmonism in Christian Wolff's version, justifying his own opposition to the 
model of the causae occasionales with specifically physical arguments based on 
the compatibility of the theory of pre-established harmony and the Leibnizian 
law of the conservation of motion.?7 

Budde's and Lange's refutations mainly aimed at presenting Wolff's philoso- 
phy asan extreme, unnatural, fatalistic outcome of the systems of both Leibniz 
and Spinoza. While Rüdiger's opposition to Wolff also concerned Deutsche 
Metaphysik, it was more strongly focussed than Lange and Budde on the ques- 
tion of the kind of interaction between soul and body, at the same time irre- 
solvably entwined with the philosopher's anti-Cartesian stance. This topic 


25 Besonderes curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, 
und [...] Renato Cartesio [...]. Anderer Theil, 13-14. 

26 Ibid., 13. 

27 Cf. Christian Wolff, “Principia dynamica’, in: Commentarii academiae scientiarum petropol- 
itanae, 1 (1728), 217-38; id., Vertheidigung der Meinung von der bewegenden Krafft, welche 
sich in den Córpern befindet, gegen Hr. Muys Einwendungen (Defence of his opinion of the 
moving force found in bodies, against Mr Muys objections) (1739). Reprint Hildesheim/New 
York 1981, 128-41; Gottfried W. Leibniz, Brevis demonstratio erroris memorabilis Cartesii 
et aliorum circa legem naturae, secundum quam volunt a Deo eandem semper quantitatem 
motus conservari; qua et in re mechanica abuntur, in: Acta Eruditorum (1686), 161—63. 
Concerning this debate cf. Rainer Specht, art. “Einfluß”, in: Joachim Ritter/Karlfried 
Gründer/Gottfried Gabriel (eds.), Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, vol. 11, Basel 
1972, 395-96; Paola Rumore, Materia cogitans. LAufklärung di fronte al materialismo, 
Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2013; Eric Watkins, *From Pre-Established Harmony to 
Physical Influx: Leibniz's Reception in Eighteenth Century Germany’, in: Perspectives on 
Science, VI (1998), 156-167. 
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provides one of the central motifs of the first part of the dialogue, at which we 
should consequently look more closely. 


3 Pietism and Materialism 


The author sketches the debate between the two philosophers on the subject 
of the commercium between soul and body using a series of Riidiger’s refu- 
tations of Descartes, such as Physica divina (1716) or Institutiones eruditionis 
(1707). Many theoretical implications and arguments of these two works are 
ignored by the author of the dialogue of the dead: the division of the spiri- 
tus into mens and anima, the purely physiological aspects of the relationship 
between soul and body (the role of the animal spirits, the pineal gland, and 
action of the heart) and the associated discussion of talismans, magic, and sig- 
naturae, demons, ghosts, and will-o’-the-wisps - all these are aspects we will 
not find in the anonymous dialogue between Rüdiger and Descartes.?® The 
battle of words between the two only concerned the essential core of the the- 
ory, as found in the 1727 refutation of Wolff, an original and complex approach 
in which a variety of philosophical traditions and influences converged and 
which was firmly grounded in Rüdiger's physics.?? 

The fictional Descartes’ attitude is characterised immediately by an unam- 
biguous defence of the dualism of substances; his oration, however, concludes 
with a dry formula which, rather than conjuring up Descartes’ style of argumen- 
tation, recalls instead the scholastic developments of German Cartesianism 
as well as Wolff’s particular attempts at reducing the cogito into a syllogistic 
mould.3° Indeed, Descartes’ doctrine is reduced to a simple consideration cul- 
minating in the definition of the soul as a “thinking being”: 


28 Andreas Rüdiger Physica divina, 153-56 and 160-90; id., Institutiones eruditionis, seu 
Philosophia synthetica, tribus libris, de Sapientia, Justitia, et Prudentia, methodo mathemat- 
icae aemula, Frankfurt am Main 17172, 241-45. The first two editions of the work (1706 and 
1707), published by Zschau in Leipzig, are entitled Philosophia Synthetica, tribus libris, de 
Sapientia, Justitia, et Prudentia, methodo mathematicae aemula. Reprint of the 1707 edi- 
tion: ed. by Ulrich G. Leinsle, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2010. 

29  Ontheinteraction of soul and body according to Rüdiger cf. Michael Albrecht's preface to 
Andreas Rüdiger, Gegen-Meinung, 7-13; Martin Krieger, Geist, Welt und Gott bei Christian 
August Crusius. Erkenntnistheoretisch-psychologische, kosmologische und religionsphi- 
losophische Perspektiven im Kontrast zum Wolffschen System, Würzburg 1993, 101-04 
and 224-25; Wilhelm R. Jaitner, Thomasius, Rüdiger, Hoffmann und Crusius: Studien zur 
Menschenkunde und Theorie der Lebensführung im 18. Jahrhundert, Bleicherode am Harz 
1939, 15-20; Eric Watkins, “From Pre-Established Harmony to Physical Influx”. 

30 Cf. eg. Christian Wolff, DM, 4: “If we are to perceive clearly how it is proved to us by 
these reasons that we are, we shall find that the following conclusion is contained in 
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Still, I must distinguish the soul from the body, for the soul and the 
body are not one and the same. The body and its essence consist in the 
expansion into length, breadth, and thickness. If the soul possessed such 
expansion it, too, would be a body; if it is a body, it cannot be immor- 
tal [...]. No body can think, the soul is not a body, the soul is within the 
human, thus thinking is peculiar to the soul, and consequently the soul 
is a thinking being.?! 


Riidiger has no doubt that his solution carries greater effect and denies that the 
essence of the soul consists in thinking, provoking malicious imputations by 
Descartes in response: 


Dr RUDIGER: That the soul thinks, and that no body is able to think by 
means of its mechanism, is a foregone conclusion; still, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the essence of souls consists in thought. Thinking, as 
I have already stated once before, is a characteristic of the souls, but not 
their essence. In accordance with my philosophy I distinguish between 
matter and body, and as an entity that has no matter is unable to subsist, 
I believe that it is not wrong to ascribe matter to the soul. 

DESCARTES: Shortly before, you were accusing the mathematicians 
that they wish to measure everything in the doctrine of God and the soul 
using compasses and a set square, and now you yourself begin to argue 
that the soul is material; if this were the case, you might as well measure 
the soul using compasses and a set square, seeing as all matter is capable 
of being measured.?? 


Rüdiger's words anticipate some of the foundations of his approach to the 
so-called *body-soul problem”: a distinction between materiality and corpo- 
reality, as well as the affirmation of the material constitution of the soul. In the 


31 


32 


this thought: Someone conscious of himself and of other things, is. We are conscious 
of ourselves and of other things. Therefore we are" Regarding the reception of cogito in 
18th-century Germany cf. Wolfgang Ród, “Le Cogito ergo sum dans la philosophie universi- 
taire allemande au XVIII* siecle”, in: Jean-Luc Marion with the assistance of Jean Deprun 
(eds.), La passion de la raison. Hommage a Ferdinand Alquié, Paris 1983, 305-22. See also 
Charles A. Corr, “Cartesian Themes in Wolff’s German Metaphysics’, in: Christian Wolff 
1679-1754, 115. Concerning the relation between Wolff's philosophy and 17th-century syllo- 
gistic cf. Hans W. Arndt's preface to Christian Wolff, Vernünftige Gedanken von den Kräften 
des menschlichen Verstandes, 31-55. 

Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Andrea Rüdigern, und |...] 
Renato Cartesio, 18-19. 

Ibid., 19. 
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philosopher's opinion, extension is not only a characteristic of matter but of all 
created things, including, in fact, the human soul, although it is non-corporeal. 
The true quality distinguishing bodies from spiritual substances is the lat- 
ter’s elasticity, a result of the movement of the ether (consisting of particulae 
radiantes) and the air (caused by the movement of bullulae). Each element 
consists, he says, of materia prima, an extended substance created by God ex 
nihilo. In this way, Rüdiger establishes the equivalence of matter, extension, 
and createdness, and assigns all these qualities to the soul.?3 

These equivalences allowed the philosopher to arrive at a double theoreti- 
cal result which it was his intention to use to turn this position into a decisive 
weapon supporting orthodoxy. On the one hand his theory — by not preventing 
the consubstantiality of soul and body - enabled Rüdiger to theorise physical 
influx. He affirmed ideas already supported by Wolff's Pietist opponents who 
loathed the "fatalism" implied in the "Leibniz-Wolffian" harmony. On the other 
hand, the theory permitted the avoidance of the improper merging of God 
and his creation.?* Corporeality is thus the main characteristic distinguish- 
ing body and soul. The latter (or rather, as will become clear in the following, 
the soul regarded as subjectum) must thus be understood as non-corporeal, 
material extension. Rüdiger could thus put Lange’s and Budde's criticism of 
the “Leibniz—Wolffian” pre-established harmony (which in his view included 
“fatalism”) on a more solid philosophical foundation. 

In many points Riidiger’s approach was bordering on incoherence. His inten- 
tion, however, was clear: Unlike Descartes and, ultimately, Wolff, who regarded 
the soul as a heterogeneous substance separate from the body, he wanted to 
determine a closer union between the two components. This indissoluble con- 
nection between soul and body implied a series of consequences on the physi- 
ological level that were not expressed in Gegen-Meinung but are found only in 
the texts directed against Descartes: Disagreement with Descartes regarding 
the theory of the circulatory system, condemnation of Descartes’ theory that 
animals are equivalent to machines, as well as decisive anti-innatism.?5 

The theory of the influxus physicus, finally, absolved Riidiger from the need 
to rely on the pineal gland, as Descartes had: As the facultas sentiendi was not 
located in the brain in the German philosopher's view — as we may read in 


33 Cf Rüdiger’s preface to Gegen-Meinung, 8 and 16-18 (no pagination); id., Physica divina, 
where these issues are presented in detail and integrated into the philosopher's physical 
system as well into his anti-atheist polemic. 

34  CfRüdiger' preface to Gegen-Meinung, 9, no pagination; id., Physica divina, 87. 

35 Concerning the circulatory system and the soul of animals cf. esp. Andreas Rüdiger, 
Physica divina, 155; regarding the ideas see id., Disputatio philosophica de eo, quod omnes 
ideae oriantur a sensione, Leipzig 1704. 
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Disputatio philosophica de eo, quod omnes ideae oriantur a sensione — “anima 
sentit ubicunque afficitur"?6 In this quite individual way, Rüdiger counted 
himself among those physicians who were most closely linked to Pietism and 
the supporters of anti-Cartesian and anti-mechanistic physiology, and one of 
whose leading lights was Georg Ernst Stahl.3” There were, of course, consider- 
able differences, which must be borne in mind. However, the influxionist, psy- 
chological orientation, the rejection of interlinking the philosophical and the 
mathematical spheres, the demand for practical speculation in philosophical 
deliberation as opposed to the metaphysical, dogmatic, dualist, and mechanic 
systems proposed by Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz — philosophers who were 
regarded as predecessors of Wolff’s atheism -, all these are characteristics we 
can attribute to the first generation of philosophers engaged in the confronta- 
tion with Wolff. 

Riidiger’s psychology, however, was particularly daring, and not only 
because of its materialistic orientation and unambiguous mortalist implica- 
tions. The feature that made the theory just summarised genuinely unique 
among the philosophical scene of the time was that it was defended by a per- 
son strongly influenced by Pietism. He was a philosopher whose affirmation of 
the presence of a material component in the human soul as well as its mortal- 
ity entailed a defence of the model of physical influx and explicit apologetic 
intentions, as well as a categorical condemnation of the positions of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Wolff. 

It should thus not surprise us that Riidiger’s solution was rejected with out- 
rage by many at the time, among them two students who were followers of 
Wolff and did not understand how a quality such as extension could facili- 
tate influxus. Another of Wolff’s admirers, Georg Volckmar Hartmann, a phy- 
sician from Erfurt, had been a guest student at the philosopher's lectures in 
Halle and, like Carl Giinther Ludovici, was one of the first historiographers 
of Wolffianism. In the pages of his Anleitung zur Historie der leibnitzisch- 
wolffischen Philosophie (1737), he had shown himself horrified to find the con- 
cept “matter” explained by means of the concept of creation.?? It is, by the 


36 Ibid. 7 (no pagination). 

37 On the character of medicine in Pietist institutions see Francesco Paolo De Ceglia, I fari 
di Halle. Georg Ernst Stahl, Friedrich Hoffmann e la medicina europea del primo Settecento, 
Bologna 2009; Johanna Geyer-Kordesch, Pietismus, Medizin und Aufklärung in Preußen 
im 18. Jahrhundert. Das Leben und Werk Georg Ernst Stahls, Tübingen 2000; Jürgen Helm, 
Krankheit, Bekehrung und Reform. Medizin und Krankenfürsorge im Halleschen Pietismus, 
Tübingen 2006. 

38 Hieronymus Aletophilus, Erinnerungen, 39; Georg V. Hartmann, Anleitung zur Historie der 
leibnitzisch-wolffischen Philosophie, 932-33, fn. k. 
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way, always the Riidiger of the Gegen-Meinung who voices the opinion that the 
attribution of extension as a quality of the body combined with the belief in 
the materiality of the soul might be regarded by many as dangerous because it 
implied mortality. Consequently he tries to avoid the inescapably mortalistic 
conclusion of his own psychology by expressing the assumption that the soul 
is not immortal by nature, but might achieve immortality by intervention of 
divine grace.39 

The intervention of divine grace is not mentioned in our dialogue of the 
dead. Riidiger does, however, present his conviction that the soul “consists of 
immortal matter” in a greatly abridged form, and Descartes’ response is not 
surprising: “This is easily said, but not quite as easily proven. How can mat- 
ter be immortal? The burden of proof is on you in this case”. In view of this 
kind of response, that constrains him to counter the legitimate objections with 
more detailed proof, Riidiger has no choice but to explain the following to his 
companion: 


My answer would require a far-reaching deduction in order to elucidate 
what precisely I mean by matter, for until you have internalised my con- 
cepts of matter, we shall not be able to agree on this issue. Still, I see 
that there is someone listening to us who is now beginning to laugh at 
our philosophical discourse as maybe it appears rather too subtle for his 
nose.^? 


If contemporary intellectuals did indeed find it difficult to understand Rüdiger's 
concept in this context, this may be explained under another perspective, too, 
namely the theorisation of a soul consisting in part of a material substratum 
(subjectum), possessing extension and not physical; in abstracto, however, as 
it takes the form of the body, it has no extension and is not material, is divine 
andatthe same time "a created force". As proof of the legitimacy of his entirely 
original theory, the philosopher adduces the Aristotelian definition of puyy as 
&üAog ddvaus ev údy, with a goodly degree of impertinence glossing over the 
anything but minor issue that according to Aristotle the soul was by no means 
divided in a material and a non-material part.^! The author of the dialogue of 
the dead, too, although he does not mention this doctrine, was fully aware of 
the many contradictions in Rüdiger's psychology. We recognise this when he 


39  CfRüdiger's preface to Gegen-Meinung, 8 (no pagination). 

40 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...| Andrea Rüdigern, und |...) 
Renato Cartesio, 19-20. 

41  CfRüdiger' preface to Gegen-Meinung, ibid., 21-23 no pagination. 
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shows, almost with gratification, that Riidiger is not able to refute Descartes’ 
objections: The German philosopher interrupts the discussion about immortal 
matter, distracting his counterpart with the pretext that other inhabitants of 
the otherworld were shamelessly listening in and mocking their conversation. 

Something similar occurs when Descartes is in the position to present the 
argument on a particular point — one that should be self-evident to a dead 
philosopher — namely that the inhabitants of the realm of the dead are still 
able to think, although they are without bodies: 


The soul, however, is a spirit and a thinking being; from your principiis, 
though, it would follow that the soul cannot think anything except by 
means of the body, which is against all reason as the soul is a being in 
itself or a substance [...]. Following your principles, on the other hand, 
we should have to conclude that if the soul is separated from the body, it 
cannot think anything at all, but we are able to think even in the realm 
of the dead.?? 


Descartes' captious objection forces Rüdiger to extricate himself from the 
discussion with as much grace as possible, by prefacing his response with the 
words: “I do not much like to speak of the state of the souls after death, as lam 
no theologian" Our anonymous uses the same approach when he ascribes to 
Descartes' opponent a terminology rather unlike Rüdiger's habitual one and 
has him say that there is a difference between a soul united with the body and 
one in and of itself that is able to think even without a body: 


DESCARTES: [...] the soul must have a force in itself to be able to think, as 
otherwise it could not exist without the body [...]. 

Dr RÜDIGER: We are not going to end our argument easily if we con- 
tinue to debate in this vein. You speak of the soul in and of itself, and that 
it can think without the body. However, I never intended to deny this. 
After all, the angels must be able to think, even though they have no body, 
and consequently the souls in themselves as well [...]. Thus we must dis- 
tinguish between the soul in and of itself and the soul connected with a 
body, in order to avoid arriving at a false conclusion in this dispute. The 
soul in and of itself may indeed think without the senses being present; 
not, however, the soul connected with the body.*3 


42 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Andrea Rüdigern, und [...] 
Renato Cartesio, 38. 
43 Ibid., 38-39. 
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The passage that follows is Descartes’ predictable, forceful defence of the 
existence of innate ideas and Riidiger’s subsequent confusion, the latter being 
compelled not only to rely on a decisive denial of innatism — despite having 
professed it in 1704 in a scholarly treatise directed against Descartes** — but 
also to cite the difficulty a reader “in the realm of the living” would experience 
trying to follow such a subtle discussion: 


DESCARTES: And yet, if the soul in and of itself and without the senses 
being present is able to think, it must possess the ideas which it thinks 
within itself, consequently these must be ideae innatae that it thinks [...]. 

Dr RÜDIGER: Our dispute is too elevated, and I cannot truly explain 
my views on this matter in such a way that a mortal reading these our 
dialogues of the dead would understand them fully. Still, I shall answer 
you this only. The soul can think in and of itself, and without the body; 
however, it does not follow from this that the ideas which it thinks are 
innate and within it. As long as it is connected to the body, it grasps them 
from outside of itself by means of the senses. Who, though, has assured 
you that a soul without a body should not perceive something outside of 
itself, and that in a different way from that using the senses. Consequently 
it does not need to have innate ideas.*5 


With these sentences, the space we have allocated to the anonymous author 
in the context of one of the most discussed issues of the Early Enlightenment 
draws to a close. The contrast between a view ofthe relation between spirit and 
body influenced by Pietism and a more clearly dualist view that is at the same 
time removed from Descartes as well, however, was the subject of a dialogue 
of the dead that had appeared a year earlier and was more closely linked to 
the Wolffian question. The dialogue in question was the conversation between 
Leibniz and Budde, to which we shall now return in the light of what has been 
said on the subject of the dialogue between Descartes and Rüdiger. 


4 The Background of the Dialogue 


As mentioned before, the attribution of our texts to David Fassmann is rather 
doubtful, only because of our knowledge of the genre “dialogue of the dead" 


44 Andreas Rüdiger, Disputatio philosophica de eo, quod omnes ideae oriantur a sensione. 
45  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...| Andrea Rüdigern, und [...] 
Renato Cartesio, 39—40. 
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in the 18th century is in the dark, especially where the first part of the cen- 
tury is concerned. More detailed study of the sources leaves no doubt on one 
important point, which must definitely be considered: At the beginning of 
the 18th century, Fassmann’s texts were the dialogues of the dead par excel- 
lence, were constantly criticised, bought, and commented - and above all imi- 
tated. Consequently a dialogue written based on the formal structure used by 
Fassmann does not have to have been written by him. 

Besides Rutledge the only scholar to have studied the German dialogues 
of the dead who mentions the dialogue between Descartes and Riidiger, is 
Johannes Rentsch. He, however, classifies this conversation into a different 
group than that between Leibniz and Budde: He counts the latter among the 
scholars’ obituaries, and the conversation between Descartes and Riidiger 
among the polemical writings without, however, using the term with reference 
to the Wolffian dispute. Indeed, this group also includes a dialogue that records 
a discussion between Friedrich Spanheim and Pope Joan.*6 A series of delib- 
erations could clarify the great number of characteristics shared by the two 
dialogues. This connection is so close that we cannot rule out the possibility 
that both texts might be attributed to the same author. 

The conversation between Budde and Leibniz displays an impressive variety 
of topics and motifs many of which would certainly have been recognised by 
contemporary readers as entirely representative conversational topics of the 
two protagonists: apocatastasis, Chinese philosophy, Kabbalah, theodicy, to 
name but a few. Several of its trains of thought, however, also correspond to 
the dialogue between Descartes and Riidiger, which is also divided into two 
parts. Furthermore there is extraordinary similarity in the prose in which the 
dialogues were written. 

Budde had written a refutation of Wolff's German Metaphysics, which Wolff 
published anew with his own remarks added as footnotes; Riidiger, too, had 
decided for his part to refute Wolff by having a chapter of the same work 
reprinted and added his own critical footnotes.*" Both dialogues offer a similar 
opposition to a conversation between, on the one hand, a philosopher who 
had distinguished himself in the argument against Wolff, had close ties to 
Pietism and, like Rüdiger and Budde, had died only recently (the latter in 
1729), and a philosopher of a previous generation on the other (Descartes and 
Leibniz).*8 The two last-named characters are given the task by the authors of 


46 Johannes Rentsch, Lucianstudien, Plauen 1895, 43, fn. 46 and 48. 

47 Johann". Budde, Bedencken über die Wolffianische Philosophie. 

48 Leibniz defends Wolff e.g. in Ausserordentliches Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwis- 
chen [...] Leibnitzen, und [...] Buddeo, 18. 
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the dialogues of championing the cause of the praeceptor Germaniae. Other 
topics found in both works are, of course, atheism — the obsession of Pietist 
theologians at the beginning of the 18th century and the polemical target 
of many scholarly works and treatises by the followers of Pietism that were 
Budde and Riidiger; the status of mathematics and its relation with philo- 
sophical speculation; the vexata quaestio of the relationship between soul and 
body, subject of the imaginary argument between the influxionist Budde and 
Leibniz, and between Descartes and Riidiger, with the latter embracing a con- 
troversial and very personal version with regard to the influxus physicus, as we 
have discussed above. 

These discussions are often conducted together with the debate on the 
Wolffian question. In the case of the dialogue between Budde and Leibniz, 
however, we have seen how the author delineates the subject of the dialogue 
to follow by presenting to us a Budde recently arrived in the realm of the dead 
who has decided to break the monotony of immortal life by starting a conver- 
sation with Leibniz. Leibniz in his turn has not given up on his habit of corre- 
sponding with other intellectuals, and his correspondents ensured he was kept 
informed in great detail on the ongoing controversies between the Pietist and 
the Wolffian factions.*? 

The constant communication between the world of the living and the realm 
of the dead assumed in both dialogues — typical of Fassmann’s texts, but not 
found in Fontenelle's dialogues of the dead*? — is a masterly stratagem on the 
part of the author with which he overcomes the difficulty of how to make the 
historical-biographical level compatible with that of the literary fiction. For 
easily understood chronological reasons, the author (or authors) of the two 
dialogues of the dead had no opinions from the two philosophers concerning 
recently conducted disputes closely linked to the cultural life at universities in 
central Germany over recent decades. This applies to Descartes in particular 
but also, albeit to a lesser extent, to Leibniz. 

This also means that it is unavoidable that the protagonists whose task it is 
to defend Christian Wolff are the ones paying a higher price for having such 
complex matters expressed in writing. Designed by the pen of the anonymous 
author in such way that they become possible partners in conversations with 
thinkers from whom at least one generation separated them, they are increas- 
ingly assigned the more or less conscious part of simplifying and of distorting. 


49  Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Leibnitzen, und [...] 
Buddeo, 6-7. 

50 Cf. Manuel Baumbach, Lukian in Deutschland. Eine Forschungs- und Rezeptionsgeschicht- 
liche Analyse vom Humanismus bis zur Gegenwart, Munich 2002, 66. 
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The typical character of the figures of Leibniz and Descartes is well repre- 
sented in the engravings of the title pages, where we see two rather stereotyp- 
ical faces displayed in a kind of abstract era. The image of Leibniz shown in 
the engraving introducing the dialogue in which the philosopher is the main 
protagonist is nearly identical in its facial traits and its attire with Rüdiger in 
the other text. In the case of Descartes, however, it is noticeable how little the 
representation of his facial features resembles the iconography usually trans- 
mitted (figures 16b and 21). 

Although the contributions from the main characters display a certain 
naivety, we can discern extraordinary philosophical knowledge and the 
authors’ perception behind both dialogues. A certain knowledge of the schol- 
arly controversies of the time is expected of the reader, as well as extensive 
familiarity with the subject, without which sufficient understanding of the 
dialogue would have been relatively impossible. The comparison at the begin- 
ning of the dialogue between Rüdiger and Descartes with which we started — 
the one of the movement of the earth around the sun and a chicken roasting 
over a fire — for instance, is anything but a naive metaphor but rather a topos 
of Copernican literature, also encountered in the works of Eusebe Renaudot, 
Claude de Chaulnes, Pierre Gassendi, and Cyrano de Bergerac.°! 

One of the first discussions between Descartes and Riidiger moreover 
alludes to two engravings in different editions of Riidiger’s Institutiones eru- 
ditionis. At the beginning the two philosophers focussed on the engraving in 
the 17u edition; we have already had occasion to refer to this image as well as 
its symbolic importance as a juxtaposition of “old” philosophy and “new” ideas 
in the early Enlightenment (figure 10).5? This is followed by a debate on the 
phrase “malim convivis quam placuisse cocis”, which appears as a motto in the 
background of the laid table shown on the title page of the 1717 edition of the 
Institutiones (figure 22).°? 

Itis a well-chosen quotation with which Rüdiger hopes to refer polemically 
to all the detractors of his writings in his magnum opus. It is the last verse of 
Martial's epigram 1x, 81: "Lector et auditor nostros probat, Aule, libellos, sed 
quidam exactos esse poeta negat. Non nimium curo: nam cenae fercula nos- 
trae malim convivis quam placuisse cocis" (“My readers and hearers, Aulus, 
approve of my compositions; but a certain critic says that they are not faultless. 


51 Cf. Savinien de Cyrano de Bergerac, L'autre monde ou Les éstats et empires de la lune (1650), 
édition critique par Madeleine Alcover, Paris 1977, 16. 

52  Cfch.33. 

53  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Andrea Rüdigern, und |...] 
Renato Cartesio, 11. 
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Andreas Rüdiger, Institutiones eruditionis, seu Philosophia synthetica, tribus libris, 
de Sapientia, Justitia, et Prudentia, methodo mathematicae aemula, Frankfurt am 
Main 1717, title engraving. Philologische Bibliothek der Freien Universitat Berlin, 
shelf mark Rarissima 133 
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I am not much concerned at his censure; for I should wish the dishes on my 
table to please guests rather than cooks”). We are looking at a multitude of 
interlinking references, at a multifarious interaction between texts (the dia- 
logues of the dead, the Institutiones eruditionis, as well as the polemical writ- 
ings by Riidiger’s opponents) and between texts and engravings (the imaginary 
conversation between Riidiger and Descartes concerning the engraving on 
which Martial’s verse is quoted, which in turn is an allusion to the refutation of 
Riidiger’s detractors). 

The author of the dialogue of the dead was clearly expecting his readers 
(as, indeed, Riidiger was expecting of those who looked at the engraving at 
the beginning of his Institutiones) to be able to understand immediately all 
the polemical, intertextual allusions. Looking at the engraving at the begin- 
ning of the dialogue of the dead as well, we can see in the foreground between 
the two main characters Otto von Guericke's antlia pneumatica in the spe- 
cific variant designed by Wolferd Senguerd in 1680 and built for some dec- 
ades by the Musschenbroek workshop in Leiden as well as by several German 
manufacturers.™ It is the exact same air pump one finds represented in the 
first pages of Riidiger’s Physica divina: It is indeed possible to distinguish not 
only Descartes (who is geometrically “drawing” the world) and other philos- 
ophers but also Otto von Guericke holding the antlia in his hand (figure 23). 

We have already mentioned the propensity among the authors of the first 
half of the 18th century, above all the philosophers, of presenting their ideas 
visually, and of the gradual waning of this practice in the second half of the 
century.?? Wolff's followers as well as his opponents employed engravings as 
their favourite means of symbolising the conflict between two antithetical con- 
ceptions of philosophy and knowledge. In the works of Christian Thomasius, 
Hieronymus Gundling, and Christian Wolff above all, the title engravings show, 
for instance, the victory of the sun over the clouds, a metaphor of the advance 
of the beginning Enlightenment. Wolff himself, however, having employed the 
means of metaphorical engravings in his publications in German (1713-25), 
dispensed with them when publishing his works in Latin (1728—54).56 Let us 
now look at the dialogues of the dead which are our subject here. We have 


54 Cf. Peter de Clercq, At the Sign of the Oriental Lamp. The Musschenbroek Workshop in 
Leiden 1660—1750, Rotterdam 1997, 105-07. For Rüdiger's use of the pneumatic apparatus 
see Andreas Rüdiger, Institutiones eruditionis, 251-53; id., Physica divina, 245-46. A classic 
cultural history of pneumatic pumps is Steven Shapin/Simon Schaffer, Leviathan and the 
Air-Pump: Hobbes, Boyle and Experimental Life, Princeton 1985. 

55  Cfch.33. 

56 Cf. Werner Schneiders, Hoffnung auf Vernunft. Aufklärungsphilosophie in Deutschland, 
Hamburg 1990. 
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FIGURE 23 Andreas Rüdiger, Physica divina, recta via, eademque inter superstitionem et 
atheismum media [...], Frankfurt am Main 1716, title engraving. Niedersächsische 
Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Géttingen, Sign. 4° Bibl Uff 365 


seen how important the engravings introducing the texts were; many of them, 
indeed, playing a fundamental part in the debates about Wolffianism. It is 
probably no coincidence that the chronologically last dialogue we have con- 
sidered (the one featuring Leibniz and Thiimmig in 1745) does not contain any 
engravings at all. 

What we have said in the preceding paragraphs demonstrates how the style 
of expression in the discussion between Descartes and Riidiger (and the same 
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applies to the dialogue between Leibniz and Budde) reveals the author's 
in-depth knowledge of the controversies unfolding at the philosophical fac- 
ulties in central Germany, with which he was surely familiar through personal 
observation. The most learned style of the dialogue between Riidiger and 
Descartes makes it a text very like a dissertation, with its primary connotation 
of a literary work of the genre “dialogue of the dead” occasionally clearly fad- 
ing into the background. The biographical component, which was so strongly 
present in the dialogue between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann 
Francke, plays a secondary part only here, although the conversation does 
contain some pages on which Descartes and Rüdiger relate stories from their 
respective lives. At the end of the second part, the dialogue structure is even 
displaced by a pastiche constructed by means of juxtaposing extensive quotes 
from contemporary scholarly periodicals.>” 

The dialogue reveals in-depth familiarity with Rüdiger's works. The author 
does not hold back his taunting allusions to the numerous contradictions in 
the philosopher's theories; even so, he intends to take Rüdiger's side against 
Descartes/Wolff. The sentences he has Rüdiger say reflect the philosopher's 
ideas in a way that appears to be not merely the result of a compilation of his 
works, but of a personal adaptation, although Rüdiger's ideas are presented 
in considerably simplified fashion. For this reason it seems to me very proba- 
ble that the text must be attributed to a person who was very well acquainted 
with the philosopher, maybe a direct student wishing to honour his teacher 
after the latter's death. He did not, however, refrain from pointing out the 
many inconsistencies in Rüdiger's theories. The pro-Rüdiger and anti-Wolff 
perspective of the text means, of course, that the authors of Gegen-Meinung — 
students who were themselves present at the controversy between Rüdiger 
and Wolff, but on Wolff's side — must be ruled out as possible candidates for 
the authorship. 

Rüdiger the man remains a mystery in several ways — not least as regards 
his biography. Very little is known about him and his school. As mentioned 
above, only three students of his have appeared in studies about him: August 
Friedrich Müller, Adolph Friedrich Hoffmann, and Christian August Crusius 
(who was only an indirect pupil as he studied under Müller). I am ruling all 
three out as authors of the dialogue of the dead between Descartes and Rüdiger. 
At the time of publication, Crusius was a mere sixteen years old and had not 
yet enrolled at the university. Müller — although he is mentioned a number of 


57 Besonderes curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Andrea Rüdigern, 
und [...] Renato Cartesio [...]. Anderer Theil, 38-56. 
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times in the second part of the dialogue - appears to me just as unlikely to fit 
the profile of the dialogue's author (albeit for the opposite reason): In 1731 he 
was already 47 years old and had been professor of logic at Leipzig University 
for a long time. His personal and intellectual maturity makes a contribution 
to the anti-Wolffian debate in the form of a dialogue of the dead — one, more- 
over, that would not do justice to his intellectual depth — seem improbable. 
In addition, the dialogue of the dead does not refer to the legal, ethical, and 
political issues with which the majority of his output was concerned. The only 
indication of an interest in physiological matters is his part as respondens to 
Rüdiger's Disputatio philosophica de eo, quod omnes ideae oriantur a sensione. 

As for Hoffmann, he would theoretically be a good candidate to whom the 
text could be attributed. In 1729, only two years before the publication of the 
dialogue of the dead, the 26-year-old had published a refutation of Wolff's 
logic, Gedancken über Christian Wolffens Logic, which finished with an appen- 
dix defending Rüdiger. However, this part of the text focusses only on the 
outrage Rüdiger's pupil felt at the absence of a response from Wolff's to the 
Gegen-Meinung mentioned before. The main part of the text does not refer 
to the questions at the heart of the dialogue of the dead. The decisive reason 
why Hoffmann cannot be identical with the author of the dialogue of the dead 
is, however, a stylistic one: When comparing the writing style of the texts, it 
is entirely clear that there is no similarity between the German usage of the 
two authors. 

Even so, we should also mention persons who were not part of the triad of 
Rüdiger's students mentioned most commonly. If we look at a few dissertations 
defended under Rüdiger's supervision by students of his, two names appear: 
Johann Christoph Nórner and Christian Adam Gorn. In 1704 Nórner defended 
his Disputatio philosophica de novis ratiocinandi adminiculis, i.e. a logical 
theory. Gorn, on the other hand, was a physician who had acquired his doc- 
torate in 1718 with a dissertation on scabies under the supervision of Michael 
Alberti, and defended a dissertation on mucus (De pituita) with Rüdiger in the 
same year. He also pursued literary interests, as demonstrated by his partici- 
pation in the Collegium disputatorium amicum svidnico-jauroviense, a student 
association whose members debated philosophical questions in the form of 
poems on every Wednesday. I have not been able to locate any of his works, 
and the information collected so far seem to be too few to connect him with 
the dialogue of the dead at all. 

A much better fit for the profile of the unknown author of the dialogue of 
the dead between Rüdiger and Descartes appears to me to be Otto Bernhard 
von Borcke, an obscure character until now, who left very few traces. Born in 
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1699, von Borcke came from an ancient Pomeranian noble family and is men- 
tioned in sources as a “geheimer Kriegsrath’.5* His only extant book was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1785, the year of his death. That the author of the work 
is discussing the body-soul problem may be inferred from the title: Materie 
und Geist oder Betrachtungen über die Beweise von der Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele.5° From the editor's introduction we learn where von Borcke studied, 
and which philosophical trend influenced him most: “The exceptional love for 
this philosophical subject seems to have been with him ever since his years 
atthe academy, during which he shared the house and the table of his teacher, 
the famous Professor Andreas Rüdiger of Leipzig, for whom he demonstrated 
the greatest esteem until the end of his days" 5? This statement is very interest- 
ing, and confirmed by the contents of the book, which allow us to deduce the 
kind of detailed knowledge of Rüdiger's philosophy to be expected in a direct 
pupil. Von Brocke is not particularly original in his theories. Rüdiger's theory of 
the soul as an extended and incorporeal being whose subiectum is material, as 
wellas his defence of the influxus physicus are repeated in a different style than 
that of the master, but with few alterations all the same.®! 

Due to the lack of further biographical information or extant works (apart 
from a letter of congratulation to his parents on their 5oth wedding anniver- 
sary),8? I cannot embrace the theory of von Borcke's certain authorship of the 
dialogue of the dead. I shall limit myself to pointing out certain elements that 
identify von Borcke as the only one among those of Rüdiger's pupils I have 
discovered who could fit the profile of the dialogue's author. Firstly, von Borcke 
was a student and close friend of Rüdiger's, 32 years old at the time when the 
dialogue of the dead was published. For reasons elucidated in several places 


58 . Churfürstlicher Sächsischer Hof- und Staats- Calender auf das Jahr 1780, Leipzig 1780, 176. 
A geheimer Kriegsrat was a military official responsible for raising funds for the army and 
administering royal lands, but without military authority. 

59 Otto Bernhard von Borcke, Materie und Geist oder Betrachtungen über die Beweise von der 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele, Dresden 1785. 

60 Carl Heinrich Richter, Foreword to Otto Bernhard von Borcke, Materie und Geist, 4-5, no 
pagination. 

61  Seealsothereview published in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, vol. Lx v111 (1786), 487-89. 

62 Beydemam 2. (13.) Dec. des 1727. Jahres in höchst-vergnügtem Wohlseyn erlebten Funffzigsten 
Jahre eines geseegneten [...] Ehestandes, seiner Hochwerthesten Eltern [...] Herrn Ernst 
Matthias Borcke [...] und der [...] Frauen Ursula Elisabetha Borcken |...], Wolte bey der all- 
gemeinen Freude [...] auch die seinige [...] an den Tag legen, deroselben gehorsamster Sohn, 
Otto Bernhard Borcke (On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the blessed marriage of 
his esteemed parents, Ernst Matthias Borcke and Ursula Elisabeth Borcke on 2 (13) Dec. 1727, 
an occasion of cheerful wellbeing, their obedient son Otto Bernhard Borcke, would like to 
express his joy together with everyone else), Dresden 1727. 
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above, it seems entirely clear to me that the authorship of the dialogues of the 
dead discussed here cannot be ascribed to an established professor, but rather 
to younger authors. In addition, von Borcke was well-versed in psychological 
matters and tried — following Riidiger’s example — to make a contribution of 
his own to the body-soul problem. The fact that he was not really successful 
in this because he was too dependent on Rüdiger's work is another argument 
making him a good candidate for the authorship of the dialogue of the dead: 
The author of the dialogue between Rüdiger and Descartes is certainly not an 
innovator in the philosophical debate of the German Enlightenment. He does, 
however, prove himself to be very competent when discussing philosophical 
issues, brilliant and ironic in his juxtaposition of the two protagonists, and 
also — and this will be of particular interest to us in the following - very atten- 
tive with regard to every tiny detail of the parts he would allocate to the char- 
acters in his dialogue. 


5 Role Play 


“Halam tendis? Aut pietista aut atheista reversurus!” (“Are you going to Halle? 
Then you will come back either a Pietist or an atheist!”). This saying, rather 
popular among students at the beginning of the 18th century, shows clearly 
how the existence of two parties engaged in a veritable battle was perceived at 
the time. Of course, the two parties were also intertwined with one another, as 
becomes clear in the case of Christian Thomasius, who was also the main char- 
acter in the dialogue of the dead with August Hermann Francke mentioned 
above.® The dialogue form of the two conversations contrasted in the previ- 
ous section is particularly suited for the presentation of an argument between 
two factions, in an admittedly slightly limited but nonetheless exceedingly 
effective way: the "rationalist" one on the one hand, *embodied" by Descartes 
or Leibniz in the dialogues of the dead, and the anti-Cartesian, anti-Wolffian, 
and anti-Spinozist on the other, represented by Rüdiger and Budde, both of 
whom were close to Pietism. 

The part of defender of Christian Wolff assigned to Descartes does not 
contradict the way in which the French philosopher's work was received in 
Germany in the first half of the 18th century by any means. It had been overshad- 
owed by Wolffian philosophy, Descartes being misunderstood and instrumen- 
talised. Among the circles affiliated with the central German faculties — places 
of Wolff's personal academic success to begin with, and then bulwarks of his 
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opponents until his return — it had been common practice especially by the 
Pietists to employ Descartes' name as a polemical weapon. Their objective 
was to trace the atheism with which Wolff (with whose followers they were 
engaged in constant arguments) was challenged back to Descartes' godless- 
ness and to the degeneracy originating with Spinoza and Leibniz. 

While Wolff’s philosophy was the main target of direct Pietistic criticism, 
Descartes was often cited in the dispute as one of the predecessors of the 
Breslau philosopher's determinism. It was customary among Wolff's antag- 
onists not to mention the opponent's name, aiming one's polemical arrows 
concealed in attacks on Descartes, Spinoza or Leibniz instead.9*^ Of the many 
examples available I should like to mention only Joachim Lange, a personal- 
ity on the front line of the early struggle against Wolff. All the attacks in his 
Modesta disquisitio novi philosophiae systematis de Deo, mundo et homine, et 
praesertim de harmonia commercii inter animam et corpus praestabilita (1723) 
are directed against Leibniz, and the name of Wolff, who was obviously the 
Pietist's polemical prime target, does not appear at all. Wherever there are ref- 
erences to an unnamed metaphysics, it is Wolff's Deutsche Metaphysik he has 
in mind.65 

The perspective employed by the authors of the dialogues between Leibniz 
and Budde and Descartes and Rüdiger, respectively, follows in the wake of a 
widespread practice based on dissimulation that reached its extreme radi- 
calisation and theatricalisation when it encountered the literary genre of the 
dialogue of the dead: In both texts, Budde and Rüdiger, both among Wolff's 
opponents, directed their attacks against the fictional Descartes and Leibniz as 
embodying the philosophical ideals stigmatised by Wolff's opponents, making 
them mere “masks” of Christian Wolff. The “updating” of the two philosophers 
was completed by having them adopt the terminology current in Germany at 
the time when the dialogues were written. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of Descartes: His use of the term Weltweisheit, which was preferred to its 


64 Walter Sparn, Introduction to Johann F. Budde, Elementa philosophiae instrumentalis, seu 
institutionum philosophiae eclecticae, vol. 1, Halle 1723. Reprint ed. by W. S., Hildesheim/ 
Zurich/New York 2006, XLv. 

65 Joachim Lange, Modesta disquisitio novi philosophiae systematis de Deo, mundo et homine, 
et praesertim de harmonia commercii inter animam et corpus praestabilita: cum epicrisi 
in viri cuiusdam clarissimi commentationem de differentia nexus rerum sapientis et fatalis 
necessitatis, nec non systematis harmoniae praestabilitae et hypothesium Spinosae, Halle 
1723. Reprint ed. by Jean Ecole, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 1986. Cf. Max Wundt, Die 
deutsche Schulphilosophie, 236. Concerning these aspects of the reception of Descartes 
see also Lewis W. Beck, Early German Philosophy. Kant and his Predecessors, Cambridge 
1969, 179-94; cf. also Wolfgang Röd, “Descartes dans la philosophie universitaire alle- 
mande du XVIII® siècle”, 165. 
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synonym Philosophie from the end of the 17th century onwards in Germany, 
and in our eyes strongly infused with the “self-perception of philosophy in the 
age of the German Enlightenment”, contributes to a certain, chronologically 
alienating effect. 

The most important element in the dialogue between Riidiger and Descartes 
is perhaps precisely this: the creation of two levels that mingle more than ever 
before, an ingenious role change between Wolff and Descartes, the latter hav- 
ing become the paladin of Wolff’s much discussed and scandalous philoso- 
phy. This view may, of course, be extended onto the dialogue between Leibniz 
and Johann Franz Budde. The web detectable in both dialogues of the dead 
between Riidiger’s and Budde’s profession of anti-Wolffianism as well as their 
imaginary debate with Descartes and Leibniz is especially felicitous as it is 
linked to a double polemic conducted by the two philosophers during their 
lifetimes. The main opponents against whom Rüdiger's works were written 
were precisely Wolff and Descartes, while parts of Budde's writings had been 
aimed at the "Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy". By staging imaginary arguments 
between thinkers, the two dialogues contrasted here thus play a part in paint- 
ing a picture of a debate involving students and professors, theologians, phy- 
sicians, and philosophers: an intensive cultural struggle that characterised the 
fortunes of the Enlightenment, and in which Leibniz, Budde, Descartes, and 
Rüdiger were the main protagonists either directly or indirectly. 

66 Werner Schneiders, Deus est philosophus absolute summus. Uber Christian Wolffs 
Philosophie und Philosophiebegriff, in: Christian Wolff 1679-1754, 10. See also Winfried 


Schröder, art. “Weltweisheit’, in: Joachim Ritter/Karlfried Gründer/Gottfried Gabriel 
(eds.), Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, vol. x11, Basel 2004, 531-34. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Restoration of All Things 


1 Prefaces to Dialogues of the Dead: The Dialogue between Mayer 
and Petersen 


An apocalyptic climate reigned in many German theological circles of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries: the anticipation of the beginning of a new era- a 
millennium, longed for by a variety of Utopian and prophetic trends for cen- 
turies. Chronologies affirming this idea were printed constantly in the form of 
cheap prints or journals such as Geistliche Fama. Events such as Charles x11 of 
Sweden's flight to the Ottoman Empire or Edmond Halley's research into the 
cyclical return of the comet that would later be named after him, appeared to 
confirm these predictions. Moreover, writings by the English Philadelphians 
had appeared in Germany in the 1690s, which concerned the anticipation of 
the imminent *millennium" and the doctrine of apocatastasis.! 

While the meaning of the word anoxatäctacıs was subject to constant shifts 
throughout its history, the term denotes a series of closely interconnected 
doctrines. Its origins were probably in the peripatos. During antiquity, above 
all among Stoics, Epicureans, and Pythagoreans, the most widespread meaning 
of "apocatastasis" was as a synonym to “palingenesis”, the doctrine of the cycli- 
cal recurrence of certain phases in the history of the world. Origen was fore- 
most in uniting the cosmological and the soteriological motif in De principiis, 
by interpreting apocatastasis as the ultimate reintegration of every creature 
(and consequently also the devil and the damned) into the original state of 
perfect bliss.? 

The Philadelphians' ideas were immediately adopted by some German 
Pietist groups; the dissemination of apocalyptical chronologies and of pam- 
phlets by the prophets of the "millennium" were supported by conventicles, 
local groups without any stable official organisation, but possessing relia- 
ble networks among themselves and in constant communication. The most 
important followers and disseminators of the Philadelphian ideas in Germany, 


Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism, Lanham/Toronto/Plymouth 2007, 61-66. 

2 Cf esp. Origen, On First Principles, ed. by John Behr, Oxford 2017. Cf. Günther Bien/Hans 
Schwabl, art. “Apokatastasis”, in: Joachim Ritter/Karlfried Gründer/Gottfried Gabriel (eds.), 
Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, vol. 1, Basel 1971, 440-41. 
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especially of millenarianism and the doctrine of apocatastasis, were the mar- 
ried couple Johann Wilhelm (1649-1727) and Johanna Eleonora (1644-1724) 
Petersen. They became the most important representatives of the movement, 
the character of which is sometimes difficult to delimit, and that is concord- 
antly termed “radical Pietism” in academic research on the subject.? There 
is unfortunately no complete bibliography of the works of Johann Wilhelm 
Petersen, the author of many texts which, however, in a number of cases are 
the result of his wife’s collaboration. While the two never appear together as 
the authors of a text, there is no doubt that there was an intellectual symbiosis 
between them; there have even been speculations as to whether Eleonora was 
concealed behind her husband's name, and vice versa.* 

Johann Wilhelm encountered chiliasm via the eschatology of the Frankfurt 
Pietist circle around Johann Jacob Schütz. He also conducted an extensive cor- 
respondence with Philipp Jacob Spener, who had been close to chiliastic posi- 
tions around 1675, later regarding them much more critically.5 Until the 1680s 
he did not champion any explicitly chiliastic positions, although chiliasm held 
a great interest for him from exegetic and historical perspectives. While he was 
convinced of this doctrine, Petersen began to preach chiliasm only from 1685, 
and the apocatastasis doctrine, together with his wife, from 1694 onwards, 
above all communicating the writings of the Philadelphian and follower of 
Böhme Jane Leade. In Petersen’s view, the idea of the complete overcoming 
of evil by means of a process of salvation structured into numerous phases 
and applicable to the damned as well was an ideal addition to the theory of 
chiliasm. The theologian’s writings use the Greek term doxatdotacic as well as 


3 The term “radical pietism" (Radikalpietismus) was introduced in more recent research and 
did not exist in the 18th century, when such an approach was described by words such as 
Groben- or Hyper-Pietisten, Schwürmer, Fanatiker, Enthusiasten (militant or hyper-pietists, 
visionaries, fanatics, enthusiasts). Cf. Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 3. 

4 CfStefan Luft, Leben und Schreiben für den Pietismus. Der Kampf des pietistischen Ehepaares 
Johanna Eleonora und Johann Wilhelm Petersen gegen die lutherische Orthodoxie, Herzberg 
1994; Markus Matthias, Johann Wilhelm und Johanna Eleonora Petersen. Eine Biographie bis 
zur Amtsenthebung Petersens im Jahre 1692, Göttingen 1993; Ruth Albrecht, Johanna Eleonora 
Petersen. Theologische Schriftstellerin des frühen Pietismus, Göttingen 2005, 122-128. 

5 Cf Johannes Wallmann, “Pietismus und Chiliasmus. Zur Kontroverse um Philipp Jakob 
Speners Hoffnung besserer Zeiten”, in: Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche, LXXVIII (1981), 
235-66; Martin Brecht, “Philipp Jakob Spener, sein Programm und dessen Auswirkungen’, in: 
Geschichte des Pietismus, vol. 1, 299-301; Udo Sträter, Spener und August Hermann Francke, 
in: Dorothea Wendebourg (ed.), Philipp Jakob Spener - Leben, Werk, Bedeutung. Bilanz der 
Forschung nach 300 Jahren, Tübingen 2007, 89-104. 
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the corresponding German term that had been in use since the Reformation: 
“Wiederbringung aller Dinge" ("restoration of all things”).® 

Petersen's first significant conflict with the authorities occurred during 
his time in Liineburg, where he held the office of superintendent from 1688 
onwards and began to preach Chiliastic sermons. The main trigger of the argu- 
ment were two sermons on St Paul’s first epistle to the Thessalonians, in which 
Petersen interpreted some of the Saint's verses (413-18) as distinguishing 
between a first and a second resurrection of the dead, separated by the begin- 
ning of the millennium. This was only the first of a long series of disagree- 
ments, which would lead to his being removed from office in 1692." From now 
on, Petersen became a dogged champion of millenarianism, giving speeches 
and sermons all over Germany and becoming the most influential chiliast of 
his day. 

A dialogue of the dead in two parts was published in 1731 (figures 24 and 25), 
the protagonists of which were Petersen and the Lutheran theologian Johann 
Friedrich Mayer (16501712). The dialogue staged a controversy between two 
diametrically opposed personalities. Mayer had been Balthasar Bebel's pupil 
in Strasbourg, professor of theology in Wittenberg between 1684 and 1687, 
subsequently becoming head of the university. From 1687 onwards he was a 


6 Cf Johanna C. Janowski, art. "Wiederbringung" in: Joachim Ritter/Karlfried Gründer/ 
Gottfried Gabriel (eds.), Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, vol. XII, 2004, 720-24; 
Sigfried Wollgast, “Zum Chiliasmus in der deutschen Frühaufklärung”, in: Hans E. Bódeker 
(ed.), Strukturen der deutschen Frühaufklärung, 165-93; Robin B. Barnes, art. "Millenarianism" 
in: The Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, ed. by Hans J. Hillerbrand, vol. 111, New York/ 
Oxford 1996, 61-63. 

7 Markus Matthias, Johann Wilhelm und Johanna Eleonora Petersen, 223-33. 

8 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen zweyen hochberühmten Männern, 
Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] und Johann Wilhelm Petersen |... |. Darinnen nechst dieser beyder 
Hochberühmten Männer Lebens-Particularitäten, von vielen curieusen und zu unserer Zeit strit- 
tig gewordenen Glaubens-Lehren, pro & contra gestritten wird. Erster Theil (Curious conversa- 
tion in the realm of the dead, between two most famous men, JFM |[...] and JWP [...]. Containing 
details of the lives of both these most famous men, as well as debates arguing for and against 
many curious and nowadays controversial religious doctrines. First part), s.l. 1731; Curieuses 
Gespriiche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem hochberiihmten deutschen Theologo Johann 
Friedrich Mayern [...] und Johann Wilhelm Petersen |...]. Darinnen, nebst einer umständlichen 
Lebens-Beschreibung dieser beyden grossen Männer, von verschiedenen theologischen und 
curieusen Materien, insonderheit dem Tausendjährigen Reich und Wiederbringung aller Dinge, 
auf eine angenehme Art discouriret wird. Anderer Theil (Curious conversation in the realm of 
the dead, between the most famous German theologian JFM [...] and JWP [...]. Containing an 
exhaustive biography of these two great men, as well as an agreeable discourse on various theo- 
logical and curious matters, especially the millennium and the restoration of all things. Second 
part), s.l. 1731. 
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preacher in Hamburg, and after 1701 professor of theology in Greifswald.? On 
his death he left one of the greatest theological libraries in Germany at the 
time, which also held Johann Joachim Miiller’s well-known manuscript De tri- 
bus impostoribus that is now in the Austrian National Library in Vienna.!° The 
legacy caused an extraordinary sensation, prompting the theologian’s relatives 
as well as renowned scholars like Mathurin Veyssiére de la Croze and Johann 
Christoph Wolf, and rulers such as August 11 of Poland and Eugene of Savoy to 
show an interest in the fate of the books for a variety of reasons." A represent- 
ative of Lutheran orthodoxy, Mayer composed around 600 texts, among them 
sermons, publications due to his numerous academic positions, theological 
works, polemics against syncretists, Arminians, and Catholics, but especially 
against Spener and the custom of Pietist conventicles.!? 

The title engraving of the first part of the dialogue of the dead (figure 24) 
shows the various fronts of this “theatrum belli mayeriani”: Pietism, Hob- 
besianism, “Papism’, chiliasm, and apocatastasis. The author of the image is 
an old acquaintance: Johann Benjamin Briihl, who had engraved the frontis- 
pieces of the first dialogue between Thomasius and Francke and the dialogue 
between Leibniz and Budde.? Mayer points to the earth, while Petersen and, 
in the background, his wife raise their eyes to the heavens. The date 1684 is 
written above Johanna Eleonora’s head. This is clearly a reference to the comet 
which Edmond Halley had identified with one that had already been seen 
in 1531 and 1607 and on the subject of which numerous works, pamphlets 
and cheap prints had been composed, among others by Balthasar Bekker 
(Ondersoek van de Betekeninge der Kometen, 1683) and Pierre Bayle (Pensées 
diverses sur la comete, 1683). The predicted return of the comet had been one 


9 There is no monograph on Johann Friedrich Mayer to date. Cf., however, Dietrich Blaufuß, 
Der Theologe Johann Friedrich Mayer (1650-1712). Fromme Orthodoxie und Gelehrsamkeit 
im Luthertum, in: Wilhelm Kühlmann/Horst Langer (eds.), Pommern in der frühen 
Neuzeit. Literatur und Kultur in Stadt und Religion, Tübingen 1994; Volker Gummelt, 
Johann Friedrich Mayer. Seine Auseinandersetzungen mit Philipp Jacob Spener und August 
Hermann Francke, Greifswald 1996; id., “Der Maßlose: Johann Friedrich Mayer. Wächter 
der Orthodoxie, virtuoser Prediger, Bibliomane”, in: Irmfried Garbe/Tilman Beyrich/ 
Thomas Willi (eds.), Greifswalder theologische Profile. Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
Theologie an der Universität Greifswald, Frankfurt am Main 2006, 45-56. 

10 Winfried Schréder’s critical edition of 1994 is based on this edition (Vienna, Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, cod. 10450* = Eug. Q. 54; cf. ch. 4, fn. 50). 

11 ‘-Friedehilde Krause, “Eine Buchauktion in Berlin im Jahre 1716. Das abenteuerliche 
Schicksal der Bibliothek von Johann Friedrich Mayer’, in: Marginalien. Zeitschrift für 
Buchkunst und Bibliographie, XLV, I (1972), 16-28. 

12 The most complete catalogue of Mayer's works (581 in total) is Hans Schröder, art. “Mayer 
(Joh. Friedrich)", in: Lexikon der hamburgischen Schriftsteller bis zur Gegenwart, vol. v, 
Hamburg 1870, 102-64. 

13 CfÉch.3,3andch.4, 1. 
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FIGURE 24  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...| Johann Friedrich 
Mayern [...] und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], s.l. 1731, Part 11, title engraving. 
Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, shelf mark Schulenb. T 58 (5.1) 


of those events that had prompted apocalyptic expectations of imminent 
catastrophes among many preachers of the time: Ever since Greek antiquity 
and well into the 17th century, comets had been seen as harbingers of doom. 


14 Concerning these aspects cf. Sara J. Schechner, Comets, Popular Culture, and the Birth of 
Modern Cosmology, Princeton 1997. There is, however, a small mistake in the frontispiece 
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FIGURE 25 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...| Johann Friedrich 
Mayern |...] und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], s.l. 1731, Part 1, title engraving. 
Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, shelf mark Schulenb. T 58 (5.2) 


On the frontispiece, Johanna Eleonora Petersen's glance is resting meaning- 
fully on the Book of Revelations. The Petersens’ first great chiliastic work 
was indeed an attempt at interpreting the entire Revelation of Saint John, 
Anleitung zu griindlicher Verständniß der Heiligen Offenbahrung Jesu Christi 


of the dialogue of the dead: The comet had been observed by the astronomer in 1682 and 
not 1684. 
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(1696), which appeared under Johanna Eleonora’s name, although it should 
without a doubt be attributed at least in parts to her husband as well. There is 
unanimous agreement in academic research that the Petersens’ eschatological 
ideas and their version of the apocatastasis doctrine do not contain any par- 
ticularly original elements. Their most striking characteristic is the firm bibli- 
cal and exegetic foundation of their works. The Petersens were convinced that 
many passages of the Book of Revelations, above all the passage concerning 
the millennium (20:5 ff.), referred to events that would shortly come to pass; 
not much time would pass before the beginning of the last age and the end of 
the penultimate one which had begun with the Lutheran Reformation. 

The preface to the dialogue between Mayer and Petersen is slightly different 
from the ones introducing the dialogues of the dead we have analysed so far. 
Here, a doble portrait is announced in epic tones. The component of juxta- 
posing the protagonists of a dialogue of the dead in the author's preface can 
certainly also be found in the other dialogues we have looked at so far, but it 
had not been presented so explicitly before. The author cares greatly that the 
reader should understand the extraordinary significance of the protagonists 
of the dialogue he is about to stage: two people who have taken part in the 
most important events and religious conflicts of the past decades, defending 
their positions like two generals in a war — one against Pietism, the other for 
chiliasm, Mayer armed with scholarship, and Petersen with imagination. Both 
lacked neither skill nor discretion, the very qualities needed to overcome one's 
enemy. Both, he tells us, possessed great rhetorical gifts and would have been 
able to win their listeners' and readers' hearts in a straightforward way. One of 
them tried to appeal to the ears of his audience, the other one to their hearts; 
one preferred to read historical treatises in order to increase his erudition, 
while the other read the Bible for his edification. 

In order to narrate their story in detail, we would also have to recount the 
preceding forty years of internal Lutheran religious conflicts. As the author 
suspects, this is precisely what the reader was expecting of him, although, he 
says, it was already difficult enough to report on the conversation the two the- 
ologians conducted in the realm of the dead, and which concerned the years 
of their pilgrimage on earth: 


In this work we are presenting two men in the well-known realm of the 
dead that so greatly pleases the world above. These two played a consid- 
erable part in the greatest events and arguments between the Churches 
that took place in our days. We would have to describe the history of 


15 Markus Matthias, Johann Wilhelm und Johanna Eleonora Petersen, 183-93. 
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Lutheranism through a good forty years if we were to depict their lives in 
the completeness that they both deserve, and the kindly reader might be 
inclined to hope for just such a report. During the arguments that have 
been written in the name of Pietism, chiliasm, and the restoration of 
all things to this day, both of them commanded great opposing armies 
like generals facing one another in the field, and neither of them failed 
to show the virtues required of those who endeavour to overcome their 
antagonists in wars of the pen. The powers of invention and of judgment 
are firmly established and fiery in both of them, and while Doctor Mayer 
combined these with great erudition and scholarship, in Doctor Petersen 
it was the imagination that was his greatest force. What he lacked in 
extensive knowledgeableness, he made up for with the penetrating thor- 
oughness in those things he specialised in. Both men were great orators, 
and knew how to win their listeners’ and readers’ minds, although one 
of them might excite the ear, the other move the heart; one had a more 
sophisticated intellect, the other a more beautiful mind; one read histor- 
ical treatises to further his learning, the other studied the Bible for his 
edification; all the same, they were both great men. And neither of them 
was lacking in experience, as from their younger years they had been 
employed in the most important positions of service to the Lutheran 
churches in various places, which they occupied in praiseworthy fashion 
for a long time.!6 


Anyone aware of the difficulty arising from ensuring that two very different 
characters speak suitable words (and as we have seen, this consideration might 
apply to many people, bearing in mind the number of those trying their hand 
at composing dialogues of the dead at the time), the author points out, would 
certainly be lenient with him in view of the importance of the protagonists 
and the complexity of the subjects under discussion. The men would have 
to spend at least an hour in conversation exchanging information on their 
life stories and fortunes on earth if they really intended to tell one another 
everything about these. Furthermore, it would of course be necessary to inform 
the reader about their works and deeds, as they had written very much.!” 

In order to prevent excessive long-windedness on the one hand and ines- 
capable confusion and difficulties on the other, the anonymous author main- 
tains, he adhered to a medium length which, he hopes, will not displease the 


16 X Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Johann Friedrich Mayern [...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen |...], 5-7, no pagination. 
17 Ibid. 
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reader. In addition he expects that those who were involved in controversies 
with the two protagonists of the dialogue, and also the most famous scholars 
of the time to whom he was able to devote only a small degree of attention, 
should not feel offended. The reader would have to show good will if the con- 
versation on historical and theological subjects seems too mediocre to him. 
More detailed research would have required more time and a more extensive 
library than the author had at his disposal. And in truth, Mayer and Petersen 
are not speaking from the pulpit in this dialogue, but from the realm of the 
dead. Consequently they would not need stilted and mannered language dur- 
ing their conversation, but could employ the language of everyday life: 


If one strives too anxiously for brevity in this context, one becomes 
unclear on the one hand, and on the other hand one has to arrange the 
text to be so dry as to become unpleasant of necessity. Consequently one 
flatters oneself in the hope that the kind reader may discover in these 
pages how one found the balance between excessive long-windedness 
and most contracted brevity. The present conversations between Doctors 
Mayer and Petersen concern many other most famous men, some of 
whom exchanged polemical writings with them, while others were 
famous during their day for other things. And these gentlemen must 
not hold it against me if they find something other printed books have 
already said about them, or indeed other information, mentioned in this 
work in all due humility. For while one does not by any means intend 
to trespass on their fame and the praise they enjoy among the learned 
world, it is true that in the spirit of republican liberty that, thank God!, 
still prevails among scholars in Germany to this day, everyone is free to 
reveal his opinion, albeit in the proper fashion, and differ from others. 
These, then, are the main points one considered necessary to cover in the 
preface. To conclude, however, it is important to touch on the point 
that those who find something to cavil at in the historical information 
recounted here are requested with all due respect not to feel aggrieved 
that others might surpass them in scholarship of history. Nothing perfect 
is being put into the reader’s hands here; rather, one will be sufficiently 
cheered if the reader considers the dialogue to be a mediocre historical 
and theological text. While in-depth research of all the circumstances 
concerning these two famous men would require more time and a larger 
library than one did, in fact, have to hand, those who wish to read brief, 
clear and, as far as possible, pertinent information about the many con- 
troversies in which they were involved, will find something that should 
be to their liking. Thus Doctor Petersen's life, a study of his two main 
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doctrines, namely chiliasm and the restoration of all things, will come 
first, and Doctor Mayer’s life will follow. And finally the kindly reader is 
requested to bear in mind that these great men, the last named in par- 
ticular, are not giving grand and elaborate speeches from their pulpits but 
are conversing in the realm of the dead simply and in the way in which 
one is accustomed to speak in everyday life.!® 


Where, as is the case in our dialogues of the dead, there is no further biblio- 
graphical information — except occasionally a (not necessarily credible) place 
of printing, we cannot, of course, afford to underestimate the importance of 
the short prefaces that often introduce the conversations. The forewords of 
the dialogues between Thomasius and Francke had illustrated the atmosphere 
of harsh competition typical of the trade in “street publications” in the cities 
of central Germany.!? The preface to the second part of the dialogue between 
Balthasar Bekker and Christian Scriver will afford us the opportunity to gather 
additional evidence on how the dialogues were sold, read, and preserved by 
the buyers.?° 

The preface to the dialogue between Mayer and Petersen is exceedingly 
interesting because of the appreciation with which it introduces the conver- 
sation to follow. It summarises many of the qualities we may regard as typical 
of our dialogues of the dead. This includes the relevance of the biographical 
aspect, expressed in an especially efficient way here, the author deciding to 
compare contemporary personalities who had been clearly opposed to each 
other in life, as witness polemical treatises and intellectual controversies. The 
author discusses very complex subject matter, in this case apocatastasis and 
chiliasm. He does, however, choose a register that corresponds to the genre 
employed and to the modalities of the distribution of these texts. 

One of the main characteristics of these dialogues of the dead was certainly 
their commemorative function: They provided a comparatively short sketch 
of the lives of protagonists who had died in the immediately preceding years. 
The dialogue between Mayer and Petersen is no exception to this rule. All the 
same, they were unbound texts, ephemeral journalistic publications. Although 
the author is silent on this issue, we have seen just how important the com- 
mercial aspect was. The recent deaths of the protagonists could increase the 
commercial success of the dialogues, as this style of dialogues of the dead corre- 
sponded to the readers’ desire for information on important personalities. The 


18 Ibid. 
19 Cfch.a. 
20 — Cfch.8. 
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authors of the dialogues might expect financial gain from their publication, 
albeit perhaps not a very high one, considering the subject discussed. Even so, 
on the basis of the publication of dialogues of the dead it is possible to verify 
rivalry and competition mechanisms, as we have already illustrated by means 
of the allusions in the Examen rigorosum and the sequence of the various “con- 
tinuations” of the dialogue between Thomasius and Francke.?! The influence 
of the commercial component meant that the author could neither use overly 
complicated theological terminology (even if he might have been able to do 
so), nor compare Petersen's opinion in any detail with that of his most impor- 
tant predecessors in the apocatastasis doctrine, above all Origen and Leibniz. 

We must not overlook, either, that there cannot be any doubt that the 
authors of the dialogues were no important professors or eminent theologi- 
ans, and only in a few cases pupils of the protagonists featured in the texts. The 
anonymous authors appeared to move in a “grey area” consisting of journal- 
ists, students, and a variety of other characters, namely publicists in the wid- 
est sense of the term, who might have been commissioned by a publisher - a 
kind of “contract for services” — to write a dialogue of the dead. It is probable 
that the absence of a well-stocked library mentioned in the preface should be 
taken literally. 

There is a further, not unimportant element the author of the dialogue 
of the dead discusses in his foreword: the length of the texts. The dialogue 
between Mayer and Petersen is indeed 128 pages long (64 pages for each part). 
This length is particularly suited to scholarly dialogues of the dead. A more 
succinct form, as used by some of the most significant representatives of the 
genre, Lucian of Samosata and Fontenelle among them, was more appropri- 
ate for dialogues displaying scintillating humour and incisive, witty remarks, 
but certainly not for texts focussing on the biographies of the protagonists, or 
polemic among men of letters, professors, and theologians; in the present case 
the subject matter of the discussion concerned chiliasm and apocatastasis, in 
others, physiological, gnoseological questions or arguments strictly internal to 
the university. 

Especially looking at the series of dialogues of the dead between Thomasius 
and Francke we were able to see how important the forewords were as an intro- 
duction to the world of “loose-leaf publications’, to the authors’ perspectives, 
and to the atmosphere of keen commercial competition. At the same time 
it is necessary to ascribe the correct logic to the exaggerations typical of the 
cheap prints. In this case the 6,000 copies the author of the dialogue claims to 
have sold are certainly not a plausible figure. The dialogue between Mayer and 
Petersen, too, is full of metatextual deliberations, among them a juxtaposition 


21 Cf.ch.3. 
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of the two protagonists’ conversation with the first documented dialogues of 
the dead, Lucian of Samosata’s Nexpixoi ótáAoyot. In keeping with his profes- 
sion of humility that also characterises the preface, the author attributes to 
his characters a strong awareness regarding the difference between their own 
dialogue and Lucian's: According to Mayer, the French and German dialogues 
of the dead are only an inferior copy of the Greek ones (*He is indeed the very 
first and oldest author of the dialogues of the dead we have, and all the texts 
published by the French and the German as conversations among the dead are 
barely recognisable as copies of these, Lucian's own, original texts").22 

The staged encounter between Petersen and Mayer begins in a spirit of 
fair play between the two scholars, and a number of exchanges of this kind; 
soon, however, it turns into open criticism on Mayer's part of his compan- 
ion's “radicalism”. The conclusion of the dialogue's first part is acrimonious. 
Overwhelmed by so many arguments, Petersen takes his leave of his opponent, 
stating he did not write the story of his life for his critics but rather for the 
edification of pious souls; he does not, however, rule out the possibility of a 
further encounter.?3 

Notwithstanding the author's promises of the preface, the two parts of the 
dialogue do not look at either Petersen's or Mayer's life. The main protago- 
nist is Petersen in both instances: In the first part he recounts the story of his 
life to Mayer, in the second they converse in more detail about chiliasm and 
apocatastasis, especially with regard to the numerous polemics focussed on 
Petersen. This is understandable if we bear in mind that Petersen's death in 
1727 was certainly the occasion for writing the dialogue; Mayer had already 
died 19 years earlier. All the dialogues discussed so far may be associated with 
comparatively current events, not least because of the economic aspect linked 
to their publication. This is true, in fact, of nearly all the cheap prints of the 
time, which often performed the function of periodicals. As we shall see more 
clearly in the following, the specific attention the author devotes to Petersen's 
biography and his works shows that the dialogue was explicitly published in 
his honour. The imaginary version of the Pietist theologian is indeed afforded 
the opportunity to defend himself against his many detractors' criticism. The 
author had a great amount of material on which to draw: Petersen's autobiog- 
raphy, published in 1717, which ran to nearly 400 pages.?* 


22  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [|...] Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], 24. 

23 Ibid., 64. 

24 Johann W. Petersen, Das Leben Jo. Wilhelmi Petersen, Der Heil. Schrifft Doctoris, Vormahls 
Professoris zu Rostock, nachgehends Predigers in Hannover an St. Egidii Kirche, darnach 
des Bischoffs in Lübeck Superintendentis und Hof-Predigers, endlich Superintendentis 
in Liineburg, Als Zeugens der Warheit Christi und seines Reiches, nach seiner grossen 
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One aspect remains unclear nevertheless. Why did the author not declare 
from the beginning that the reader would find the biography of one only of 
the two protagonists in the dialogue? Why does he make us believe in his pref- 
ace that Mayer and Petersen would be playing very similar parts in his text? 
This question carries some significance because the authors of dialogues of 
the dead were strongly influenced by the most successful model of the time: 
David Fassmann’s dialogues, which really mainly present the life stories of the 
protagonists to the reader. They are recounted in a sufficiently engaging man- 
ner to evoke the interest of a broad and diverse part of the public. Compared to 
Fassmann, the authors of our dialogues of the dead discuss more complex mat- 
ters. What they share with Fassmann’s dialogues is the influence the economic 
competition exerts on the dynamics of the composition as well as the sale of 
the texts. Their audience, however, is more limited, and the average buyer of 
a higher intellectual level than in Fassmann’s case. This is another reason why 
the phenomenon investigated in the present study is so interesting. The struc- 
ture and organisation underlying these dialogues of the dead is the same in the 
case of the more or less “popular” cheap prints of the time; when it comes to 
subject matter and readership, however, the difference is considerable. 

All of which does not, of course, mean that the profile of the buyers of 
Fassmann's dialogues and the dialogues discussed in this study might not 
sometimes coincide. This applies to students in particular. As for professors, 
their situation would be slightly different, as they displayed a certain snobbery 
regarding a genre considered “popular”, in whose dissemination throughout 
the academic milieu they undoubtedly saw a sign of disrespect. This cannot, 
of course, surprise us. The dialogues of the dead were texts whose protagonists 
were made to say words none of them had uttered in real life. Still, it would 
not be surprising if even members of the academic side occasionally read a 
dialogue of the dead like the one between Mayer and Petersen, and even went 
so far as to buy a copy — without, however, telling their colleagues. 

Let us come to the answer to the question concerning the absence of the 
life story in the dialogue between two protagonists. While dialogues like the 
one between Mayer and Petersen are entirely different from the "simpler" 
ones by Fassmann, emancipating oneself from an established literary model 


Oeconomie in der Wiederbringung aller Dinge (The life of JWP, doctor of Holy Scripture, 
previously professor in Rostock, subsequently preacher with St Egidius' church in Hannover, 
afterwards superintendent and court preacher to the bishop in Lübeck, finally superinten- 
dent in Lüneburg, as a witness of the truth of Christ and his reign, in accordance with his 
great plan of the restoration of all things), s. 1717. 
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always presents difficulties. The majority of our dialogues of the dead, with 
the exception of the series of dialogues between Thomasius and Francke, are 
clearly of a non-biographical character. While there is a biographical element, 
it often provides the background for theoretical discussions, in this case above 
all on questions of eschatology. The authors, however, constantly declare in 
their prefaces and the dialogues titles their intention of including the protago- 
nists’ biographies. This is also the intention the main characters nearly always 
declare at the beginning of the conversations: Often the texts do indeed begin 
with describing the circumstances of the protagonists’ births and education. 
Soon, however, they take a different direction, such as in the second part of 
the dialogue between Mayer and Petersen, and the biographical details are fol- 
lowed by discussions of other matters. 

We often come across ironical, sometimes polemical remarks between the 
protagonists in the texts: The imaginary characters of the dialogues of the 
dead accuse one another of not focussing on their respective biographies, 
as intended originally, but rather diverging onto different discussions. This 
shows very clearly that the authors’ partial liberation from an established 
model such as the dialogue of the dead in Fassmann’s style conceals a specific 
consciousness. On the field of cheap prints, too, there were a few genuine pro- 
totypes, and it would have been difficult for anyone trying to compose texts in 
this genre in early 18th-century Germany not to familiarise themselves with 
these — and the biographical form of the dialogue of the dead was just such 
a prototype. 

Like the first part before it, the second part of the dialogue between Mayer 
and Petersen appeared in 1731. This text in particular illustrates the importance 
of some of the deliberations in the preface of the dialogue, where the author 
apologises that he would not be able to match elevated style or intellect of the 
subjects discussed. To what degree did the dialogue of the dead and the rapid 
printing required by "street publications" influence the necessary contempla- 
tion of theological questions? How prepared was the author to abandon schol- 
arliness, historical evidence, and terminological precision in favour of staging 
the dialogue between the two theologians to greater effect? 


2 Anoxataotacis návtwv: Origen, Leibniz, and Petersen 
The second part of the dialogue begins with Mayer's request to Petersen to 


dedicate him an hour of his time, in order that they might converse once again. 
As expected, the conversation focusses on Petersen's monumental work on the 
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apokatastasis, Muotypiov dnoxatacotdcsws navrwv (1700-1710). It had triggered 
a lively debate; few of those who had studied the subject embraced a theory 
similar to the author's own.?? 

This part of the dialogue of the dead is designed as a defence of the theo- 
logian not only against Mayer’s attacks but also those of his numerous oppo- 
nents, who held it against him that he did not suggest an interpretation of 
the text on the basis of the Bible, that he challenged eternal damnation, and 
that he attributed the idea of the kingdom of eternity to the Jews. To Mayer, 
Petersen describes the imminent beginning of an era of absolute perfection, 
without sin, without sects, without war or disease: 


Dr Mayer: Yes, if only it were possible; fiat applicatio, however. But my 
good Doctor, defending the millennium will not earn you much in the way 
of honour, as the idea originated in the legends of the Jews. For because 
the latter were too attached to everything that pleases the senses, they 
also imagined that paradise would be the place where all earthly delights 
come together for them to partake of them, where they might consume 
the great fish Leviathan as well as the great bird; and more such matters 
as are found in their books of fables. The Turks follow them blindly, their 
eternal life consisting in nothing but physical delights, eating, drinking, 
and good living. Now, it is not surprising that people who are far away 
from the society of Christ should have such foolish ideas, but if Christians 
and theologians among them should go so far as to let similar ideas take 
root with them, tears cannot suffice to mourn it. The realm of Christ is 
not of this world; how should our Lord, who spent his time on earth suf- 
fering only pain for our sakes, now establish an earthly realm of a thou- 
sand years duration? 

Dr Petersen: No Protestant theologian will approve of the dreams of 
Jews and Turks, for what concern do we have with those who do not 
belong with us? Let the Jews imagine their fish and their bird as much 
as they will, this has nothing to do with the millennium [...]. We do not 
believe in a millennium in which we will constantly be celebrating mar- 
riage, and feast days and sacrifices, as the Turks imagine it. Rather, our 
thoughts are directed towards the idea that for the duration of the mil- 
lennium our Messiah should rule with the golden rod and not with the 
iron sceptre [...]. We shall live there without sin, as sin is what causes the 
greatest harm and misfortune; without sects, as our opinions will be one 


25 Johann W. Petersen, Muotjpiov dnoxatactdcews navrwv. Das ist: das Gehemnifs der 
Wiederbringung aller Dinge [...] (Mvotýpiov dnoxatactdcews navrwv, i.e. The secret of the 
restoration of all things), 111 vols., Pamphilia [i.e. Offenbach] 1701-[1710]. 
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in matters of faith, and our hearts be illuminated with the light of our 
Messiah; without discord, as being all disciples and subjects of Christ, we 
shall live like brothers; without war, for we shall all be good friends and 
not harbour any animosity; without disease that otherwise disturbs our 
peace of mind and the wellbeing of the souls more than a little. In other 
words, we shall be without one single imperfection.?6 


While the words the author has Petersen speak are roughly consistent with his 
ideas, although much simplified in comparison with the prose he employed 
in his works, the author does decide to remain on the surface of the debate 
around millenarianism. Some of Petersen’s personal controversies and many 
polemics published in the context of the great chiliasm debate of the 17th and 
18th centuries are mentioned only briefly: Only few words are devoted to the 
chiliastic writings of Andreas Stübel (1653-1725) and Ludwig Gerhard (1709- 
1738)” or the refutations by August Pfeiffer (1640-1698) and Georg Heinrich 
Häberlin (1644—1699).?? Neither Petersen's opinion is studied in any detail, nor 
his more or less direct connection with the most important representatives of 
the apocatastasis doctrine, Origen and Leibniz. 

The correspondence between Leibniz and the student of theology Adolph 
Theobald Overbeck from Helmstedt does indeed include two fragments enti- 
tled Anoxatdotacis mévtwy and Anoxatéotacis, respectively. The second of 
these is a detailed version of the first. Overbeck was born in Liineburg, where 
Petersen had written about chiliasm during his time as Superintendent there. 
Millenarian theories were also the subject of lively discussion at Helmstedt 
University, and Overbeck had been one of the many who had taken part in 
the debate, although his ideas had been diametrically opposed to Petersen's. 
Leibniz was familiar with the millenarian theories Petersen championed 
in Muotypiov dnoxatacotdcewy navrwv; the philosopher had written an anon- 
ymous review of the work in a journal, and discussed it in correspondence 
with Johann Fabricius.?? Some years later, Leibniz and Petersen would begin 


26  Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], 76—77. 

27 Ibid., 73 and 101. 

28 Ibid, 87. 

29 Adolph T. Overbeck, Chiliasmus profligatus seu exercitatio academica qua orthodoxa de 
novissimis doctrina contra vanitates chiliasticas e scripturis roboratur, & à captiosis argutiis 
D. J. W. Petersen quas illi opposuit in editä nuper animadversione vindicatur [...], Helmstedt 
1692; id., Griindlicher Beweifs, das Hrn. D. J. W. Petersens Lehre vom tausendjährigem 
Reiche mit den Worten Christi Joh. VI.39 seqq. und Matth. XXV.31 seqq. keines weges könne 
verglichen werden; zur Beantwortung dessen was dagegen von Hrn. D. Petersen in seiner 
endlichen Erklährung und andern Schrifften eingeworffen (Thorough proof that Dr JWP’s 
doctrine of the millennium cannot be compared with the words of Christ | John VI:39ff. and 
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a correspondence in the course of which they grew closer still. Petersen 
described his poetical work Uranias seu opera Dei magna carmine heroico cele- 
brate (1720) as a reworking of Leibnizian motifs in verse form.?0 

Petersen understood apocatastasis in an entirely Origenian sense, as the 
ultimate annihilation of evil, suffering, and sin (excluding not even the devil 
himself), as the final return of all created being to a state of purity and bliss 
as it had existed before the creation.?! The Leibnizian fragments, on the other 
hand, propose the hypothesis of the cyclical reiteration of world history, which 
is not found in Origen or Petersen, and which was the result of a reinterpreta- 
tion of Stoic influences and Epicurean cosmology. 

How does the author of the dialogue of the dead handle these controver- 
sies? It would not have improved the text’s readability if the imaginary figures 
of Mayer and Petersen had spoken about such issues. The author frequently 
mentions the Theodicy in order to discuss the Leibnizian doctrine of apoca- 
tastasis, as, in fact, does the author of the dialogue of the dead between Leibniz 
and Budde.?? He was probably not, however, familiar with Leibniz’ fragments 
which were inedited at the time, and we cannot be sure that he had read 
Uranias or Leibniz’ review of Mvoripıov dnoxatacotdcewv ravrwv. It is possible 
that he had direct knowledge of Origen’s De principiis, and he was certainly in 
possession of the polemical texts he mentions repeatedly in his dialogue. It 
was undoubtedly easier for him to write about a topic that would captivate his 
readers, such as the Wolffian dispute. 

“Where, though, might our Buddeus be in the realm of the dead? I have 
recently read something curious about him"33 Another discussion between the 


Matth. XXV:31ff. |, in response to the all the objections made by Dr P in his definitive decla- 
ration and other writings), Helmstedt 1693. A reconstruction of these events as well as 
further bibliographical information may be found in: Michel Fichant, Introduction to 
Gottfried W. Leibniz, Aroxatdotacis ndvrwv, in: De l'horizon de la doctrine humaine. La res- 
titution universelle, 1-28. 

30 Johann W. Petersen, Uranias qua opera Dei magna omnibus retro seculis et oeconomiis 
transactis usque ad apocatastasin seculorum omnium per spiritum primongeniti gloriosis- 
sime consummanda carmine heroico celebrantur. Accedit eiusdem Cyctoixia Christi et Belial 
regnique lucis et tenebrarum et Carmen in nuptias agni cum indice copioso, Frankfurt am 
Main/Leipzig 1720. 

31  Cfid. Mystische Hall-Jahres-Posaune bey der Antwort auf eines Doctoris Theologiae so gen- 
anntes Geminum argumentum, alterum pro, alterum contra origenianam omnium rerum 
apocatastasin, öffentlich geblasen von Joh. Wilhelm Petersen der H. Schrifft Doct. (Mystical 
trumpet-blast of the jubilee on the occasion of the response to a so-called twin argument, one 
in favour and one against Origen’s apocatastasis of all things blown in public by JWP Doctor 
of Holy Scripture), in: Muctiptov dnoxatactdcews mavtwy, vol. III, no pagination. 

32  Cfch.4. 

33 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], 81. 
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two protagonists that plays an important part in the dialogue begins by refer- 
ring to another dialogue of the dead: namely that between Budde and Leibniz, 
or between Budde and Gundling.?^ The allusions to Budde’s presence “in the 
realm of the dead” and to Petersen’s having read “something curious” about 
the theologian are indeed indicative — albeit in a rather cryptic manner - of the 
existence of a dialogue of the dead in which Budde was the protagonist. The 
expression “something curious” (“etwas curieuses”) is, of course, a clear allu- 
sion to the beginning of the titles of many dialogues of the dead of the time, 
including that between Mayer and Petersen. It has been mentioned that the 
texts discussed here often refer to dialogues by “rival” authors: This applied 
to the Examen rigorosum, but also to the competition between the different 
authors of the dialogues between Thomasius and Francke. In other cases, they 
express the author’s idea of creating an expectation among his readership and 
announcing the imminent publication of a further dialogue. Which of these 
options are we looking at in this case? A taunt or an advertising stunt? Probably 
it is neither of the two. The reference in this case looks genuinely “neutral”; the 
author conveys his familiarity with other dialogues of the dead (indeed, he 
may know their authors), and has the figures of his text refer to them. 

One of the topics of the conversations between Mayer and Petersen is 
thus the controversy between Budde and Christian Wolff — one of the many 
arguments that had surrounded the philosopher’s expulsion from Halle. One 
of Wolff’s students, Jacob Friedrich Müller (c. 1700-1759), had defended his 
mentor against Budde and other opponents, until he himself, by then a pro- 
fessor in Giessen, had defected to the ranks of the anti-Wolffians. Müller was 
subsequently refuted by Wolff’s follower, the jurist Johann Ulrich von Cramer 
(1706-1772), who compared him to Daniel Strahler, stating both of them had 
acted as Aristotle had towards Plato, betraying their own master. A section of 
the conversation between Mayer and Petersen focusses on discussing the verse 
dedication in Cramer's text: 


Notus est, quam mordus crena pugnaric acuta, 
Miiller, Wolfiacos riceret dum proxus in hortes, 
Tanquam communis causae Defensor haberi. 
Vellet, & indictum Patri in se vertire Bellum; 
Sensit eum Sträler, sensist quoque Langius & tu 
Non pridem infernas lustrans Buddee paludes.?5 


34  Cfch.4andch.a. 

35 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen |...], 81. Cf. Georg V. Hartmann, Anleitung zur Historie der 
leibnitzisch-wolffischen Philosophie, 679-87 and 1063-64. 
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In Petersen's view, the author of the verses, the baron Johann Lazar from 
Transylvania, takes poetic license too far: stygias paludes has the reader believe 
that Budde had gone to hell, when he was in fact living in the realm of the 
dead, the same place as Petersen and his companion. The conclusion the 
author has Petersen say, is to the point: “I love Mr Wolff, for his principles as 
well as those of Mr Leibniz do not contradict my apocatastasis, or restoration 
of all things"36 

Having the protagonists of a dialogue of the dead discuss a controversy 
that exercised the German academic world at the time and was the cause 
of hundreds of polemical texts being printed over the course of several dec- 
ades, was undoubtedly an excellent way in which to increase the interest of 
the contemporary readers. The price to pay in order to achieve this, however, 
was historical precision. Petersen’s defence of Wolff, in which he interprets 
the philosopher expelled from Prussia similar to Leibniz as a precursor of the 
apocatastasis doctrine, is certainly unusual in the sources of the time. In this 
instance the author’s attribution of the parts to play is relatively simple; he 
does not “double” the part played by Petersen. The author of the dialogue 
between Descartes and Riidiger, for instance, had decided to use this method 
by staging a genuine “role play” with the imaginary figure of Descartes acting 
as Wolff’s advocate and representing his ideas in the debate with Riidiger. In 
the last-named text, the possibilities opened up by the genre of the dialogue 
of the dead are taken to the extreme. 

The protagonists of the dialogue we shall discuss in the next chapter are 
once again two theologians, Balthasar Bekker and Christian Scriver. In this 
instance the discrepancy between historical reality and literary fiction is 
even more pronounced than in the dialogue of the dead between Mayer and 
Petersen. The author of this dialogue has Bekker, who was excommunicated 
by his Church and died a heretic without ever expressing any doubt, let alone 
recanting, stage his repentance. 


36 Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen [...] Johann Friedrich Mayern |...] 
und Johann Wilhelm Petersen [...], 82. 
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Balthasar Bekker’s Remorse 


1 The Exorcism on Peter Otte 


In 1666 Peter Otte was a young man of barely 20 years who had begun to roam 
around Europe after his father’s death, making a living doing odd jobs. In 
Prague, where he had found work as a stable-boy at an inn, he was approached 
by a horseman who offered him success at games of chance, with women, and 
invulnerability against blades (curiously, not against firearms), in exchange 
for his services on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, with the 
remaining days free. It was an offer one could hardly refuse, and Otte agreed 
without hesitation. After signing an agreement, he accidentally pricked his 
finger on the pen, but noticed too late that he had now signed a pact with 
the devil 

Seven years later, the Lutheran theologian Christian Scriver (1629-1693), who 
was connected with Pietism because of his close friendship with Philipp Jakob 
Spener, published Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein, an account 
of the exorcism with which he had delivered Otte from the devil the previous 
year. By that time Scriver must have had extensive experience in driving out the 
devil, and the case described was certainly not the first of its kind. His choice 
of Otte as the main character of his account was by no means accidental, but 
had a number of reasons all connected with military service in some fashion. 
We know of several episodes from the second half of the 17th century in which 
soldiers made a pact with the devil. A popular figure of the Protestant biblical 
drama of the 16th century was the “prodigal son” (in German: “lost son”), which 
described an experienced soldier in Germany at the time. Above all, Nikolaus 
Blume told the story of a student from Prague possessed by the devil in Der 
verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Sohn (1605; Scriver is clearly quoting this title 


ı Christian Scriver, Historischer Bericht den gantzen Verlauff mit dem Soldaten dessen in denen 
vorher gesetzten Predigten Meldung geschehen fürstellend (Historical account presenting all 
the events concerning the soldier mentioned in earlier sermons), in: id., Das verlohrne und 
wieder-gefundene Schäfflein oder historischer christlicher Bericht von einem jungen Menschen 
der sich vom Satan mit ihm einen Bund zu machen und ihm in allerley gottlosen Wesen sechs 
Jahr zu dienen verleiten lassen [...] (The little sheep that was lost and found again, or histori- 
cal Christian account of ayoung man who was seduced by Satan to enter into an association 
and serve him in all manner of godless pursuits for six years |...]), Magdeburg/Helmstedt 
1673, § 5-10. 
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in Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein), combining the genre of bib- 
lical drama with the account of possession by the devil.” 

In Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein, Scriver theorises on the 
reality of possession by the devil (“Einwohnung des Satans in dem Menschen’), 
defined as a true “bodily inhabiting” of the human body by the devil? and 
describes Otte’s story in some detail. He was born in Goslar, later moving to 
Braunschweig with his parents in order to learn the printer’s craft. After times 
spent in Halle, Leipzig, Dresden, and Prague — where he met the mysterious 
horseman — he joined the army of the Electorate of Brandenburg as a sol- 
dier in Magdeburg in 1671. On the evening of a day in that same year, when 
he returned to headquarters with serious injuries to his face, he explained that 
the devil had by then taken full possession of him, and that his time was up. 
The commander of the headquarters had him taken to the city gaol, where 
Scriver, at the time pastor at St James’s Church in Magdeburg, met him.* 

In spite of this most enthralling subject matter, Scriver’s book is neither 
brilliantly written nor well-structured. After a summary of the story the text 
is confined to providing an exhaustive list of all those Bible passages that are 
intended to confirm the theory of the true nature of possession by the devil. All 
the same, the book became an immediate bestseller. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of editions of Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein were printed 
over the following decades, and there was no treatise on the subject that did 
not refer to this text. 

In the 1730s, a time when the story of Otte’s possession by the devil and 
Scriver’s exorcism had not yet been forgotten, an anonymous author had a 
four-part dialogue “in the realm of the dead” printed, in which Scriver himself 
recalls the young man’s sad story.? The few studies that mention the text only 


2 Nikolaus Blume, Der Verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Sohn, oder Historische Erzehlung von 
einem fiirnehmen Studenten aus Prage biirtig (The son who was lost and found again, or 
Historical narrative of a noble student born in Prague) [...], Leipzig, s. a. Cf. Miriam Rieger, 
Der Teufel im Pfarrhaus. Gespenster, Geisterglaube und Besessenheit im Luthertum der Frühen 
Neuzeit, Stuttgart 201, 170-71 and 182-84. 

3 Christian Scriver, Preface to Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein, 10. 

4 ld. Historischer Bericht, § 30 ff. Regarding Scriver cf. Erich Cartens, art. "Scriver, Christian’, 
in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie and the corresponding entry in Johann Heinrich Zedler, 
Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon [...]. Spener, too, was the protagonist of an anony- 
mous dialogue of the dead in those years: cf. Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen |...] 
Johann Arndten [...] und D. Philipp Jacob Spenern [...], s.l. 1733. 

5 Ishall quote the complete titles of the four parts of the dialogue, as they explain the subject 
matter discussed in each text: Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem beka- 
ndten Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, 
der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland berühmten 
Theologo Christian Scrivern, der einen Menschen zurecht gebracht, so einen Pact mit dem Teufel 
gemacht; darinnen nebst ihren Lebens-Beschreibungen von allerhand denckwürdigen Sachen, 
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refer to the first two (occasionally the first three) parts, never pointing to the 
existence of a fourth dialogue.® The person chosen by the anonymous author 
to discuss the remarkable event with Scriver was a contemporary, Balthasar 


als Engeln, Erscheinungen der Geister, dem Teufel, Zauberern verschiedenen Spriichen heiliger 
Schrifft, so davon handeln; vornehmlich aber von der Frage gehandelt wird: ob es Menschen 
gebe, die einen Pact mit dem Teufel gemacht hätten? Und was dieser sonst anhängig (Curious 
conversations in the realm of the dead, between the well-known author of the world bewitch'd 
and former preacher in Holland Balthasar Bekker, who believed almost nothing of the devil, 
and the theologian famous throughout Germany Christian Scriver who straightened out aman 
who had made a pact with the devil; therein to be discussed, besides the stories of their lives, a 
number of noteworthy things, such as angels, the apparition of ghosts, the devil, warlocks, vari- 
ous proverbs from Holy Scripture on the subject; but above all the question: of whether there are 
persons who made a pact with the devil? And other related information); Zweyte Unterredung 
oder Gespriiche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezauberten 
Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel 
geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern |...]: 
auf was Art und Weise der Satan von dem besessenen Menschen, Nahmens Peter Otten, aus- 
getrieben worden (Second discussion or conversation in the realm of the dead, between the 
well-known author of the world bewitch’d and former preacher in Holland Balthasar Bekker, who 
believed almost nothing of the devil, and the theologian famous throughout Germany Christian 
Scriver [...]: in what manner and way the Satan was driven out of the possessed man named 
Peter Otte); Besonders curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten 
Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der 
bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet [...]; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland berühmten 
Theologo Christian Scrivern; darinnen nebst ihren Lebens-Beschreibungen von allerhand erdi- 
chteten Gespenstern der Jenischen Teufels Beschwerung in der Christ-Nacht, und andern hieher 
gehörigen curieusen und wichtigen Materien auf eine angenehme Art discuriret wird. Dritter 
Theil (Particularly curious conversation in the realm of the dead, between the well-known 
author of the world bewitchd and former preacher in Holland Balthasar Bekker, who believed 
almost nothing of the devil [...], and the theologian famous throughout Germany Christian 
Scriver; in which they discuss in a pleasant manner, besides the stories of their lives, a variety 
of imaginary ghosts, the conjuration of the devil one Christmas Night in Jena, and other related 
material of a curious and important kind. Third part); Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer 
Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in 
Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und zwischen dem in 
gantz Teutschland berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern |...]; darinnen von allerhand seltnen 
Dingen und Meynungen über Erscheinungen, Besessene, Geister, Schatz-Graben, Heckethaler, 
Springwurtzel, Hexen und dem Blocksberge auff eine angenehme Art discuriret wird. Vierter 
Theil (Curious conversations in the realm of the dead, between the well-known author of the 
world bewitchd and former preacher in Holland Balthasar Bekker, who believed almost nothing 
of the devil, and the theologian famous throughout Germany Christian Scriver |...]; therein to be 
discussed in a pleasing fashion a variety of rare things and opinions on apparitions, possessed 
people, spirits, treasure hunts, “Hecketaler” [magical coins that attract more coins], magical 
caper spurge, witches, and the Blocksberg. Fourth Part). Some copies mention the place of 
printing “Franckfurth und Leipzig" The first editions appeared during the years from 1730 
to 1734. 

6 Cf Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal? Balthasar Bekkers Betoverde 
Weereld in den deutschen Landen zwischen Orthodoxie und Aufklärung, Münster/New York/ 
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Bekker (1634-1698). The author imagines that the encounter between the 
two theologians was arranged by other inhabitants of the realm of the dead 
who, having attempted without success during their lifetimes to refute 
Bekker's demonological theories, believed they saw an opportunity to test the 
Dutchman's arguments against a particularly worthy opponent: 


Balthasar Bekker, who had caused such a sensation with his book entitled 
The World Bewitch‘d, was taking a walk in the realm of the dead to which 
he had been transferred some time ago. His dark thoughts, [...] the errors 
he had made concerning the devil and the latter's all too limited powers, 
accompanied him at all times, and he would not be dissuaded from them. 
All those who had refuted him in the world of the living in the past had 
wasted their efforts trying to instil other thoughts in his mind. His errors 
had taken roots too firmly to be shaken. Finally one of them called to 
mind the late theologian Mr Christian Scriver, who had during his life 
genuinely come in contact with someone who had given himself to the 
devil. They told Bekker about it, [...] and that they were hopeful that if 
he himself should speak to Scriver, the latter's pleasing and impressive 
speech might lead him to a better opinion, and he joined him in the fol- 
lowing conversation." 


Bekker first learnt about Descartes' theories at the age of 16 during his years 
studying in Groningen, where he studied under the Cartesian Tobias Andreae 
and Jacobus Alting. The latter's affiliation with the Latitudinarians exerted 
more than a little influence on the young student, who defended his profes- 
sor in the well-known dispute with the representative of Calvinist orthodoxy 
Samuel Maresius. De philosophia cartesiana admonitio candida et sincera was 
composed in 1668, a small work in which he, beginning with the difference 
Descartes postulated between the physical-speculative field and the field of 
theology, defended Cartesian ideas against attacks that regarded them as a 
danger to the reformed church.? Bekker's scepticism regarding the supernat- 
ural world's ability to exert an active influence was already clearly revealed on 


Munich/Berlin 2009, 264-68; Miriam Rieger, Der Teufel im Pfarrhaus, 198; Jonathan Israel, 
Radical Enlightenment, 393. 

7 Curieuse Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezauberten 
Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel 
geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 3. 

8 For an overview of Bekker's life and works before the publication of Betoverde Weereld 
cf. Andrew Fix, Fallen Angels. Balthasar Bekker, Spirit Belief, and Confessionalism in the 
Seventeenth Century Dutch Republic, Dordrecht/Boston/London 1999, 13-34. 
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the occasion of his participation in the dispute on the comets (Ondersoek van 
de Betekeninge der Kometen, 1683), in which he joined the side of Johann Georg 
Graevius (1632-1703) and Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), and also in the opinion he 
expressed in the famous case of the “Beckington witch"? 

The climax in the conflict between him and the Dutch Reformed Church 
occurred after the publication of De betoverde Weereld (The World Bewitched, 
1691-1693). This work is indeed a radical result of Cartesian substance dualism, 
but applies to an issue on which Descartes had rarely expressed an opinion. 
In fact, he had commented on the question of the nature of the separate sub- 
stances mainly in correspondence, and then only occasionally; in other con- 
texts, his remarks were all with reference to the angels.!? Bekker presumes the 
consubstantiality of the human soul and the demon, both finite spirits, created 
and fully heterogeneous as regards the reality of the res extensae. Starting with 
the circumstance that the human soul can have an effect only on the one body 
it inhabits and not on the body of others, Bekker concludes that it is impossible 
for the devil as a separate and bodiless spirit, to exert any kind of influence on 
us humans. The Dutch philosopher’s intention was not to deny the existence 
of invisible spirits altogether, but merely to limit their scope of influence: The 
devil, who is not the same as the angels as he is a corrupt spirit, is chained and 
banished to the furthest corner of Hell.” 

This was not enough to free Bekker from the accusation of Spinozism, 
especially because of the biblical exegesis included in the work in which he 
denied the existence of biblical passages affirming that the devil was real.!? 


9 Cf. Andrew Fix, “Comets in the Early Dutch Enlightenment’, in: Wiep van Bunge (ed.), 
The Early Enlightenment in the Dutch Republic, 1650-1750, Leiden/Boston 2003, 161-67; 
Anna C. Simoni, “Balthasar Bekker and the Beckington Witch’, in: Quaerendo, 1x (1979), 
135-42. 

10 Cf. e.g. the letter to Regius of January 1642 (Charles Adam/Paul Tannery [eds.], Oeuvres de 
Descartes, Paris 1964-74, vol. 111, 491-510); the letter to More of August 1649 (ibid., vol. v, 
402-5); the letter to Mersenne of 28 October 1640 (ibid., vol. 111, 205-16); the letter to X*** 
of March 1637 (ibid., vol. 1, 357-54). 

11 Balthasar Bekker, Le monde enchanté ou Examen des communs sentiments touchant les 
Esprits, leur nature, leur pouvoir, leur administration, et leurs opérations. Et touchant les 
éfets que les hommes sont capables de produire par leur communication et leur vertu, 
Amsterdam/Rotterdam 1694, vol. 11, 146. (Originally published in Dutch entitled De 
Betoverde Weereld, Zynde een Grondig Ondersoek Van't gemeen gevoelen aangaande de 
Geesten, derselver Aart en Vermogen, Bewind en Bedryf: als ook 't gene de Menschen door 
derselver kraght en gemeenschap doen, Amsterdam 1691-93). 

12 Ibid., Abrégé de tout l'Ouvrage, vol. 1, 41-52 no pagination. Regarding the early reception of 
the work cf. Jonathan Israel, "The Bekker Controversies as a Turning Point in the History 
of Dutch Culture and Thought" in: Dutch Crossing. A Journal of Low Countries Studies, 11 
(1996), 8. 
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Put more generally, the clear separation between the supernatural world and 
the living environment of humans presented in the pages of Betoverde Weereld 
was entirely sufficient for the Reformed Church to count Bekker among the 
atheists without any hesitation. The apologies in which he found himself 
entangled forced him to postpone the publication of the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Betoverde Weereld to the year 1693. The extremely intensive arguments 
that followed Bekker’s first replies to his detractors’ attacks are well-known. 
Throughout the entire controversy a total of 300 texts for and against his 
demonology were published.!? 

While Scriver had not contributed to this dispute, it is easy to understand 
that the author of our dialogue of the dead chose a person like Bekker to speak 
on matters concerning the relation between the devil and humans. A closer 
look reveals an even better reason for the anonymous’ author's decision: 
Bekker devoted important sections of the third volume of Betoverde Weereld 
to the subject of pacts with the devil, of course always negating the latter's 
existence.!* The chronology is a more complicated matter. In the preceding 
chapters we have seen how the boundaries between different literary genres 
slowly shifted during the evolution of the dialogue of the dead in the 17th and 
18th century. The German dialogue of the dead increasingly assumed the char- 
acter of a polemic, ie. a pamphlet in the context of a discussion concerning 
highly topical subjects and controversies. 

Limiting ourselves to some examples mentioned previously, it is sufficient 
to recall David Fassmann’s production, the journalist who published his 
Gespräche im Reiche der Toten every month, to recall the Examen rigorosum 
and the series of dialogues between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann 
Francke, occasional publications printed with the objective of commemorat- 
ing the death of four intellectuals, namely Gundling, Budde, Thomasius, and 
Francke. In addition there was the imaginary dialogue between Budde and 
Leibniz that revealed its author’s unmistakeable interest in the extraordinary 
debates sparked by the Christian Wolff’s expulsion from Halle University. 
In the case of the only dialogue that does not appear to follow this pattern 
(the dialogue between René Descartes and Andreas Riidiger), we encounter 
Descartes in the surprising role of defending Wolff against the attacks of his 
Pietist detractors. 


13 Wiep van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Republic, Leiden/Boston/Cologne 2001, 137-48; Jonathan Israel, “The Bekker 
Controversies”, 5-21. 

14 Cf. esp. Balthasar Bekker, Le monde enchanté, vol. 111, 89-258. 
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The dialogue between Bekker and Scriver, on the other hand, is an imaginary 
conversation between two persons living in the 17th century who are discuss- 
ing topics that appear “anachronistic” in their time: the possibility of entering 
into a pact with the devil, and the kind of relations between the latter and 
the world of humans. Is it, then, fair to conclude that this dialogue followed a 
different logic than that underlying the other texts we have already studied? 

In fact, a conversation between two 17th-century theologians on a subject 
such as the pact with the devil would not have awakened surprised aston- 
ishment in a reader of the 1730s. The discussion of the specific qualities of 
the separate substances and their ability to affect the physical world was 
indeed one of the many components that exercised the atheism debate of 
the early Enlightenment. Between 1720 and 1730, the debate still faced with the 
thought-provoking results of radically applying Cartesian psychology to the 
field of demonology as, indeed, Bekker had attempted in Betoverde Weereld. 


2 Cartesianism and Demonology in 18th-Century Germany 


The publication of Betoverde Weereld occurred nearly one hundred years after 
witch-hunts had almost completely come to an end in the Netherlands. At 
the time the dialogue was composed, however, the debate concerning the 
devil's peculiar qualities was still firmly rooted in current practice in Germany. 
While the last convictions for witchcraft in Holland took place in 1608, a 
nun named Maria Renata Singer was burned at the stake in Würzburg on 
21 June 1749. On this occasion the Jesuit Georg Gaar gave a speech on witch- 
craft being intended by providence, as a divine means of convincing atheists 
and materialists of the existence of the devil.!6 

It was not a rare occurrence in those years to hear or read similar opin- 
ions, and expressed not only by arch-reactionary preachers or in the records 
of witch trials. When we look at the effect Descartes’ and Bekker’s theories 
had on the strictly philosophical level, the caesura was indeed violent, but 
still not sufficient to squash within a short time the idea of a world animated 


15 Andrew Fix, Fallen Angels, 83-124; Jonathan Israel, “The Bekker Controversies". 

16 Wolfgang Behringer, Witchcraft Persecutions in Bavaria. Popular Magic, Religious Zealotry 
and Reason of State in Early Modern Europe, Cambridge 1997, 357-59. Gaar's lecture was 
translated into Italian and published by Girolamo Tartarotti together with his refutation: 
cf. Girolamo Tartarotti, Ragionamento del padre Giorgio Gaar della Compagnia di Gesu 
fatto avanti al rogo di Maria Renata strega abbruciata in Erbipoli al 21. di Giugno del cor- 
rente anno 1749. Tradotto dal tedesco nell'italiano dal Dr. F. A. T. con alcune annotazioni 
critiche dell/Ab. Girolamo Tartarotti, Verona, s. a. 
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by supernatural powers that are mostly beyond human control. The resulting 
development was extremely complex, and in Germany and Italy in particular 
the process that ultimately saw the triumph of “new philosophy” and the sci- 
entific revolution over traditional demonology was a slow and arduous one.!” 

The term “Teufelspakt” (pact with the devil), institutionalised by the rele- 
vant literature of the two preceding centuries, was still a statutory element on 
which the accusation of witchcraft rested. From the point of view of Lutheran 
theology, any doubt concerning the truth of pacts with the devil was an attrib- 
ute of atheism, as it was indicative tout court of scepticism regarding the 
existence of the devil and of God.!8 Thus Christian Thomasius, too, was in the 
position of having to confront accusations of heterodoxy because of De crim- 
inae magiae, the well-known dissertation he had had defended by one of his 
students, Johann Reiche, in 1701. The text concerns precisely the legal aspects 
in cases of witchcraft. Using numerous arguments, Thomasius destroys the 
theory surrounding the accusation of practising satanic magic, including the 
pact with the devil, as presented by the jurist Benedikt Carpzov, quoting Bekker 
among others as an authority on matters of demonology.!? This made it easy 
for Lutheran orthodoxy, whose ideas were represented at German universities 
by the Aristotelian - scholastic faction, and which was more alive in Germany 
than in the Netherlands (and furthermore opposed the “new philosophy” of 
Descartes or Spinoza), to equate Thomasius with the Dutch theologian from 
the very beginning.?? 


17 Cf. esp. Stuart Clark, Thinking With Demons. The Idea of Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe, 
Oxford 1997; Brian Easlea, Witch-Hunting, Magic and the New Philosophy: an Introduction 
to Debates of the Scientific Revolution 1450-1750, Sussex/New Jersey 1980, 196-201; Jonathan 
Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750, Oxford 
2001, 375-405; Riccarda Suitner (ed.), Gli illuministi e i demoni. La disputa su magia e stre- 
goneria dal Trentino all'Europa, Rome 2019. For an overview of the demonological debate 
before Bekker cf. Hugh R. Trevor-Roper, The European Witch-Craze of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Harmondsworth 1969; Hartmut Lehmann/Otto Ulbricht (eds.), 
Vom Unfug des Hexen-Processes. Gegner der Hexenverfolgungen von Johann Weyer bis 
Friedrich Spee, Wiesbaden 1992. 

18 Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?, 216. 

19 Christian Thomasius, Theses inaugurales, de crimine magiae [..], Halle 1701, 10-1. 
Regarding Thomasius and Bekker cf. Francesco Tomasoni, Christian Thomasius. Spirito 
e identità culturale alle soglie dell'illuminismo europeo, Brescia 2005; Annemarie Nooijen, 
Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?, 216-24. The context of Thomasius’ dissertation is 
discussed in detail, and in comparison with numerous contemporary sources in: Markus 
Meumann, “Die Geister, die ich rief — oder wie aus Geisterphilosophie Aufklärung werden 
kann. Eine diskursgeschichtliche Rekontextualisierung von Christian Thomasius' De 
crimine magiae”, in: Monika Neugebauer-Wölk/Renko Geffarth/Markus Meumann (eds.), 
Aufklärung und Esoterik. Wege in die Moderne, Berlin/New York 2013, 645-80. 

20 Ibid., 224. 
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The publication of Thomasius’ dissertation began a second phase in the 
reception of Bekker’s ideas, which also provides the background for the dia- 
logue of the dead between Bekker and Scriver. In the years immediately after 
the first German translation of Betoverde Weereld (1693) had been published, 
Bekker's reception in Germany had been limited to mainly the harsh criticism 
from the Reformed Church and intellectuals with ties to it. A review which 
appeared in the Acta eruditorum in 1692 emphasised how close Bekker was to 
Spinoza regarding questions of exegesis as well as the negation of magic and 
the devil’s power?! A number of opuscules were published over the course of 
the following years, in which the authors, playing with the motif of the “three 
impostors" which had by then become a topos, equated the Dutch theologian 
with the atheists par excellence Spinoza and Hobbes.?? 

Thomasius' explicit reference to Bekker, however, elucidates the sudden 
appearance of the question of demonology in the philosophical debate at the 
beginning of the German Enlightenment. With the irruption of the Dutch pas- 
tor's ideas into academic circles, the discussion concerning the contribution 
of Bekker's theories to the struggle against prejudice becomes an integral part 
of the debate in the early Enlightenment.?? Thanks to Thomasius emphatic 
mediation in particular, the querelle focussed on demonology was from the 
very beginning inextricably linked with the discussion of substance dualism as 
well as the debate on atheism. Here, the group of Descartes' followers faced its 
opponents, giving the vexata quaestio regarding the specific qualities of angels 
and demons a more speculative character. 

The publication of Friedrich Hoffmann's dissertation De diaboli potentia 
in corpora (1703!) changed the form of the debate on the power of the invis- 
ible spirits over the physical world, giving it a more philosophical direction. 
The philosopher speaks out against Bekker's error “quod nihil daemones in 


21 Cf. Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 393. The author of the dialogue of the dead has 
the imaginary Bekker mention the 1692 review as a decisive event that endangered his rep- 
utation in Scriver's country: cf. Curieuse Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem 
bekandten Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar 
Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 22. For 
a clear differentiation of the phases of reception of Bekker's works in Germany cf. Wiep 
van Bunge, Introduction to Balthasar Bekker, Die bezauberte Welt (1693), vol. 1, ed. by id., 
Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt 1997, 43-44. 

22 Friedrich E. Kettner, De duobus impostoribus, Benedicto Spinosa et Balthasare Bekkero 
dissertatio historica [...], Leipzig 1694; [Johann F. Corvinus], Fürstellung vier neuer 
Welt-Weiser, nahmentlich I. Renati des Cartes, II. Thomae Hobbes, III. Benedicti Spinosa, 
IV. Balthasar Beckers, nach ihrem Leben und Fürnehmsten Irrthümern (Presentation of four 
new philosophers, namely I. Renatus Descartes, II. Thomas Hobbes, III. Benedictus Spinoza, 
IV. Balthasar Bekker, according to their lives and most egregious errors), s.l. 1702. 

23 Wiep van Bunge, Introduction to Balthasar Bekker, Die bezauberte Welt (1693), 44. 
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corpora possunt’, the theoretical foundation of which he detects in Descartes’ 
“perniciosa sententia” that postulated God as the cause of every movement. 
However, the solution he proposes to the question of the interaction between 
the human body and spiritual substances is different from Thomasius’.* In 
Versuch von Wesen des Geistes (1699), Thomasius had agreed with the dichot- 
omy of extended and thinking substances, but unlike Bekker, who had categor- 
ically ruled out any kind of diabolical influence on the human environment, he 
ascribes to the devil the power of exerting influence on all res cogitantes, and 
consequently also on the human soul, precisely because of his being a spirit.?? 

Hoffmann indeed concedes the devil a certain scope of action with regard to 
the material world, albeit limited and not physical but only spiritual. According 
to Hoffmann it is a matter of course that the demon cannot move solid bodies, 
as he does not have animal spirits; he can, however, exert a certain power “in 
fluidum illum tenuissimum, animantium & corporis humani”, namely on the 
ether that circulates within the body and contributes to its functioning simi- 
lar to a hydraulic machine.*® The emphasis on the frailty of the human spirit 
as well as the almost complete lack of interest in the ethico-legal question of 
the legitimacy of the witch trials (an issue that led in Thomasius’ case to hav- 
ing the dissertation De criminae magiae defended) correspond perfectly with 
Hoffmann's medical and scientific training. 

From a legal and also medical point of view, Thomasius and Hoffmann 
represent the two main models of how the re-evaluation of the belief in 
physical interaction between created spirits and the real world developed in 
Germany. This included the resultant destruction of the theory of pacts with 
the devil (“Teufelspakttheorie”), which was the legal foundation of the crime 


24 Friedrich Hoffmann, De diaboli potentia in corpora, dissertatio physico-medica curiosa, in: 
id., Opera omnia, vol. v, Geneva 1761, 94-103. 

25 Martin Pott, “Aufklärung und Hexenaberglaube. Philosophische Ansätze zur Uberwin- 
dung der Teufelspakttheorie in der deutschen Frühaufklárung" in: Sönke Lorenz/Dieter R. 
Bauer (eds.), Das Ende der Hexenverfolgung, Stuttgart 1995, 196-97. 

26 Friedrich Hoffmann, De diaboli potentia in corpora, 99. Regarding Hoffmann's demonol- 
ogy cf. Martin Pott, Aufklärung und Aberglaube. Die deutsche Frühaufklärung im Spiegel 
ihrer Aberglaubenskritik, Tübingen 1992, 387-96; Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen 
Bekker ein Denkmal?, 241-45. More generally on his physiology: Francois Duchesneau, La 
physiologie des Lumières. Empirisme, modèles et théories, The Hague/Boston/London 1982, 
32-64; Johanna Geyer-Kordesch, “Holistic Medicine and the Materialistic Sciences in 
the Enlightenment" in: Hans E. Bódeker (ed.), Strukturen der deutschen Frühaufklürung, 
333-56; Jürgen Helm, “Hallesche Medizin zwischen Pietismus und Frühaufklárung" 
in: Notker Hammerstein (ed.), Universitäten und Aufklärung, Göttingen 1995, 63-73; 
Francesco P. De Ceglia, I fari di Halle. Georg Ernst Stahl, Friedrich Hoffmann e la medicina 
europea del primo Settecento, Bologna 2009; id., “Hoffmann and Stahl: Documents and 
Reflections on the Dispute’, in: History of Universities, XX11 (2007), 15-168. 
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of witchcraft, and took place on a purely speculative level, in direct connec- 
tion with the developments of the post-Cartesian debate on the relationship 
between spirit and body.?” Another clear indicator of how far the permeation 
of the demonological debate and the psychological discussion had progressed 
within the Enlightenment is furnished by the attempts on the part of those 
who may be said to belong to the circle of the Wolffian school to “twist” the 
basics of the master’s philosophy to relate to matters of demonology, although 
there are no relevant references in Wolff’s writings. 

These were mainly pupils who had only had indirect links to Wolff. The 
Halle professor Christoph Andreas Büttner tried in his Düudicatio Iudicii de 
non-existentia diaboli (1734) to refute the deniers of the reality of the devil’s 
powers by means of a purely logical and psychological argumentation, drawn 
above all from his Cursus philosophicus as well as texts by Wolff.2® Alexander 
Gottlieb Baumgarten's pupil Georg Friedrich Meier, on the other hand, moved 
in an entirely different direction in his Philosophische Gedanken von den 
Wirkungen des Teufels auf dem Erdboden (760), reaching sceptical convictions 
regarding the possibility of proving the existence of the devil in philosophi- 
cal terms.?? The last important dispute in German lands on the power of the 


27 Martin Pott, “Aufklärung und Hexenaberglaube" 188-89. 

28 Christoph A. Büttner, Düudicatio Iudicii de non-existentia diaboli, Halle 1734. Cf. also 
Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?, 284-89; Riccarda Suitner, “La 
diffusione clandestina di manuali di magia nella Germania del primo Settecento; ead., 
“Dämonologie und Zauberliteratur in Halle zu Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts”; Michael 
Albrecht, “Christoph Andreas Büttner”, in: Helmut Holzey/Vilem Mudroch (eds.), 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 174-76. 

29 Georg F. Meier, Philosophische Gedanken von den Würkungen des Teufels auf dem Erdboden, 
Halle 1760. Another extremely interesting instance of “Wolffian demonology” may be 
traced back to a member of the Accademia degli Agiati of Rovereto, Clemente Baroni 
Cavalcabö (1726-1796). In his treatise Limpotenza del demonio di trasportare a talento per 
l'aria da un luogo all'altro i corpi umani he genuinely tried to refute the devil's inability 
to exert an influence on human bodies by means of the application to the demonologi- 
cal sphere of Leibniz' principle of the conservation of momentum and Christian Wolff's 
cosmological theories. See Riccarda Suitner, Introduction to Clemente Baroni Cavalcabó, 
L'impotenza del demonio di trasportare a talento per l'aria da un luogo all'altro i corpi 
umani dimostrata da Clemente Baroni delli Marchesi Cavalcabó accademico di Rovereto, 
dove anche si dimostra l'impossibilità di volare con artifizio umano, Rovereto 1753. Reprint 
ed. by ead., Bologna 2013; ead., “The Powerlessness of the Devil. Scientific Knowledge 
and Demonology in Clemente Baroni Cavalcabó (1726-1796), in: Martin Mulsow/Asaph 
Ben-Tov (eds.), Knowledge and Profanation. Transgressing the Boundaries of Religion 
in Ancient and Premodern Scholarship, Leiden/Boston 2019, 330-356; Christian Zendri, 
"Clemente Baroni Cavalcabó e la stregoneria’, in: Riccarda Suitner (ed.), Gli illuministi e i 
demoni, 127-143; Antonio Trampus, Religione e superstizione: Gianrinaldo Carli, Clemente 
Baroni Cavalcabó e il tramonto del dibattito su magia e stregoneria in Italia, ibid., 23-36. 
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devil, the so-called Teufelsstreit, was played out as late as the end of the 18th 
century and saw the publication of a second translation of Betoverde Weereld 
into German.?0 

At the time when the conversation between Bekker and Scriver was com- 
posed, these debates were clearly a long way from abating. The echo to 
Thomasius’ contribution in particular would reverberate for many years to 
come, with numerous rivals contributing their views on the subject, putting 
the frontlines of the demonological debate centred on Halle into ever sharper 
relief?! Five years before the publication of the first part of the dialogue of the 
dead, for instance, the publication of a second edition of De diaboli potentia 
in corpora had encouraged Michael Alberti (1682-1757) to intervene in the dis- 
cussion championing a position we might classify within Georg Ernst Stahl’s 
organicist tradition. While the medical man, who had studied under Johann 
Franz Budde and Georg Ernst Stahl in Halle, restricted the possibility of the 
devil's influence to the mental level, he ascribed to every spiritual substance 
the faculty of independent movement, and by determining a very close link 
between spirit and body he conceded the devil’s power to use the human soul 
as an intermediary to influence our body, by making it suffer from illness, or by 
changing the temperaments.?? 


3 The Pact with the Devil 


It is thus not surprising that parts of the imaginary conversation between 
Bekker and Scriver are concerned with discussing the theory of the pact with 
the devil.33 Bekker refutes the real existence of such a pact with a rather unu- 
sual argumentation regarding the usefulness of the two contracting parties: 
The pact, he says, appears to bring advantages only for the humans who signed 
it, while the devil did not get much out of it at all. Predictably the Dutch 


30 Cf. Wiep van Bunge, Introduction to Balthasar Bekker, Die bezauberte Welt (1693), 44. 

31 For a continuation of the debate cf. Markus Meumann, “Die Geister, die ich rief”, 674-676. 

32 Michael Alberti, Dissertatio inauguralis medica, De potestate diaboli in corpus huma- 
num [...], Halle 1725. C£. Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?, 
245-47. 

33 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 45-50. 
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pastor traces back magic, witchcraft, and the devilish arts to legacies from 
pagan days.?^ 

When focussing on these issues, the author of the dialogue rarely mentions 
Hoffmann, Thomasius, or Alberti, appearing much more well-read in the 
demonological literature of the 17th century: In fact, the dialogue refers to 
Gabriel Naudé, Agrippa von Nettesheim, Johann Weyer, and Antonius Van 
Dale.3° The two theologians’ opposing positions only become appropriately 
clear, however, when they are seen in the context of the situation in Germany 
at the beginning of the 18th century, especially in view of a veritable revival 
(unlike in the preceding century, which had been entirely focussed on philoso- 
phy) the topic of the pact with the devil enjoyed in those years. 

Denying magic and the power of the devil, Bekker — a symbol of the dan- 
gerous effects rigorous substance dualism might have on religion, had been 
driven out by his Mother Church, and was regarded as the heretic par excel- 
lence, if not as an atheist, at the beginning of the 18th century - was the ideal 
opponent for Scriver — a Lutheran preacher who was still firmly rooted in the 
transmitted concept of a world inhabited by dark powers over which humans 
had barely any control. The criterion according to which the two partners were 
chosen was thus hardly different from that on which the dialogues between 
Leibniz and Budde and between Descartes and Rüdiger were based: In this 
case, too, it is perfectly suited to the attempt at presenting a literary reworking 
(by no means free from stereotypes) of one of the many fronts on which the 
conflict between the Lutheran - Pietist worldview and the ideas of the “new 
philosophy” of Descartes, Leibniz, and Wolff had been played out for decades 
in Germany. In reality, of course, it was much more complex and the forma- 
tions drawn up in rather less straight lines. It has been said that in the dia- 
logue Bekker was presented as the most extreme denier of the devil's power, 
consistent with the most widely known interpretation of Betowerde Weereld 
in Germany at the time.3$ This is only partially true. In fact, this is precisely 
the accusation the imaginary Scriver levels at Bekker in the dialogue, but the 
author makes it clear that he is familiar with the true import of the theories 
expressed in Betoverde Weereld when he has Bekker deny ever having dared 
question the devil’s existence: 


34 Ibid., 45-50. Almost the entire first book of Bekker's work is dedicated to the heathen 
origins of demonology. 

35 Ibid., 60-65. 

36 Annemarie Nooijen, Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?, 268; Jonathan Israel, Radical 
Enlightenment, 393. 
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Ihave never, my dear sir, denied the devil, or indeed hell, as all reasonable 
people must needs believe in them as long as they admit that God is just 
and punishes evil deeds after death. Indeed, even the reasonable heathen 
recognised this. When they realised that many pious persons suffer mis- 
fortune in this world, while many godless ones are lucky, they came to the 
firm conclusion that there must be a reward for good and punishment for 
evil after this life, and that is heaven and hell, as long as one maintains 
that God is a just God.?" 


The arguments with which Scriver attempts to convince Bekker of the exist- 
ence of the devil, his power over humans, and his ability to take possession of 
humans' will are exactly the classic ones with which Reformed theology had 
confronted Bekker's theories in the years immediately after the publication of 
Betoverde Weereld. To the German theologian, the ominous consequence of 
Bekker's curtailing the devil's power is the following: "There is not enough fear 
of the devil in the world in any case, so why else would anyone show his power 
as smaller still, other than because he wishes to lull the people in sin, so they 
should not have any concerns regarding the punishment of hell"38 Tt is a par- 
adox that while on the one hand it is admitted that Bekker's intention was to 
prove the existence of God to the atheists, he is accused on the other of deny- 
ing the devil's existence and thus spreading the dangerous seeds of atheism 
by stating that the devil could not exert any influence on the physical world. 
Scriver's conclusion is that *now he is not the devil of old any more; he is all 
good, he does not or cannot do anything to any humans"3? One must neither 
believe in God too little — this would be a clear sign of atheism - nor too much, 
as that would lead to superstition.*? Bekker's idea, too, in which he imagined 
the devil as being chained in hell, was extremely dangerous, as it interfered 
with Satan's fundamental function of, although a created and finite spirit, act- 
ing with God's permission in order to punish the sinners.*! 

According to Bekker, a decisive curtailing of the devil's power did not mean 
that he had no force left at all. Furthermore we should not ascribe everything 
evil to the devil who was, after all, only one of God's tools with which to punish 
sinners.*? In Bekker's view, it was a contradiction to grant the devil more power 


37 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 23-24. 


38 Ibid. 23. 
39 Ibid. 39. 
40 Ibid., 58. 
41 Ibid., 24. 


42 Ibid. 
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than Christ, and those who attributed extraordinary powers to him were pre- 
cisely the ones playing into the hands of atheism.*? Scriver's bitter conclusion 
at the end of this exchange of ideas with the Dutch pastor is thus that “your 
book had better been called ‘Bekker bewitched’ than ‘The world bewitched’, 
considering the outlandish things you have written in it. I can see that you 
would rather expunge the devil from Holy Scripture altogether; then you could 
finally believe that he does not exist”.** 

According to Bekker, however, the devil’s purely spiritual essence meant 
that he had no influence on the natural world. The devil, for instance, he said, 
was not capable of transporting human bodies as that presupposed physical 
contact between the devil and the human.*5 The consequences of such a the- 
ory were much more significant than one might be inclined to assume. Not 
only when Bekker wrote Betoverde Weereld, in which he addressed the ques- 
tion of human flight among other things, but also during the years when our 
dialogue of the dead was published, pursuing subjects of this kind was a rather 
risky undertaking. Human flight was traditionally a phenomenon attributed 
to the devil's power. In the so-called Canon episcopi, a text of unclear origin 
mentioned first in De Synodabilis causis et disciplinis by Abbot Regino of Prüm 
(906), the belief in the night-time flights of the goddess Diana’s followers was 
branded heathen superstition that would result in an accusation of apostasy. 
Witches’ flight is described as pure fancy; it is denied that the devil had even 
the slightest ability to exert any form of power over humans, except on their 
senses which he could influence, even while asleep. 

This was the version transmitted in medieval canonical law, although a 
popular belief in witches’ flight always remained alive. In the course of the 
15th century, a re-interpretation of the Canon had increasingly led to the con- 
viction that human flight was not an illusion but a real event. The continuing 
circulation of the Malleus Maleficarum (1486-87) and demonological litera- 
ture based on it (above all Jean Bodin, Peter Binsfeld, and Martin del Rio) at 
European theological faculties in the 16th and 17th centuries led to a verita- 
ble “canonisation” of the concept of witchcraft, which until the 18th century 
allowed for the concrete possibility of entering into a pact with the devil, of the 
reality of witches’ flight, and their transformation into animals.*6 

If we apply this to issues regarded as of purely juristic concern at the time, 
negating the devil's power to move a human body also challenged his ability of 


43 Ibid., 38. 
44 Ibid, 25. 
45 Ibid., 30. 


46 Cf. Martin Pott, Aufklärung und Aberglaube, 195-96; Werner Tschacher, “Der Flug durch 
die Luft zwischen Illusionstheorie und Realitätsbeweis”, in: Zeitung der Savigny-Stiftung 
‚für Rechtgeschichte, cxv1, Kanonistische Abteilung (1999), 225-76. 
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flying the witches through the air to the witches’ sabbath - one of the points on 
which an accusation of associating with Satan might rest. Used as an exegetic 
criterion, on the other hand, by refuting the devil’s peculiar qualities, one 
could negate the direct meaning of significant biblical passages, such as the 
one referring to the Prophet Habakkuk being carried by an angel (Dan 14:31- 
42). Overall, the author of the dialogue has his invented figure speak in quite 
similar terms to the real Bekker, who had discussed all these aspects in some 
detail in Betoverde Weereld.*” 

The fictional Scriver answers his counterpart, who is still sceptical of every 
kind of devilish influence, that God and our soul, despite being spirits, are not 
incapable of influencing us all the same. Bekker responds by adducing the 
infinite and almighty nature of God, presenting his famous argument of the 
devil's non-corporeality restricting any possible action affecting the human 
soul in a greatly simplified form: 


BEKKER: There is no lack of histories, only of those against which no crit- 
icism could be made. There are too many contradictions in the theory 
that apparitions are spirits, and it has rightly been asked: Whether one 
might box a spirit’s ears? And whether a spirit has the force of throwing 
a body to the ground so hard that he would die soon. All of which does 
not presuppose a spirit but rather flesh and bone, for something I can 
see, grasp, hit, and that in turn can throw me to the ground must be more 
than a mere spirit, for all these actions are physical. 

SCRIVER: Your philosophy, according to which you like to think 
through and resolve everything, has seduced you, for I am well acquainted 
with the principles of the more recent eccentrics who hold that no spirit 
might affect a body. However, all these tenets are utterly wrong, for after 
all is not our Lord a spirit, and affects the world with his omnipotence in 
that we live and work and exist in him; and is not our soul a spirit, and 
even so works within our body. Just see where prejudice can lead you. 

BEKKER: Let me say just one word to this. As God is an almighty and 
infinite spirit who created the entire world from nothing with a single 
word, he may do to bodies whatever he wills. Our soul works as a spirit 
within our body because it has been apportioned to it and is conjoined 
with it, but it cannot work within a different body?*® 


47 Cf. esp. Balthasar Bekker, Le monde enchanté, vol. 11, 162-83. Bekker and Scriver dis- 
cuss the transport of Christ in Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem 
bekandten Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar 
Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und |...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 42-43. 

48 Ibid. 30-31. 
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Scriver is forced to leave the treacherous ground of the differentiation 
between the devil and the other separate spirits, pointing firmly to the small 
amount of precise data regarding the essence of the spiritual substances in our 
possession, and to the deceitful behaviour of the devil who is able to lead us 
astray by constantly appearing under false pretences.*? 

At the end of Scriver’s account of the exorcism performed on Peter Otte, 
Bekker is, as was to be expected, certain of being able to explain the young 
man’s firm belief in having associated with Satan by referring to the theo- 
ries embraced from the beginning: He was convinced that “so much that is 
imagined to be witchcraft, magic, devilry, and similar things, is due simply 
to thick, heavy, melancholy bloods”. The pact Otte made with the devil was 
consequently a pure illusion caused by a psychological pathology.°° Here, the 
imaginary Bekker expresses once more one of the major doctrines of Betoverde 
Weereld, which reduces possession by the devil to an illness caused by mel- 
ancholia.5! The question of the temperaments was one of the most widely 
discussed in Germany among the anonymous author’s contemporaries, a dis- 
cussion in which Bekker’s position could be sure to encounter remnants of 
traditional demonology once again.?? 

When we compare the real Balthasar Bekker with the fictional one in the 
dialogue, we encounter more than a few surprises. While the events surround- 
ing the real Bekker were in fact completed with the pastor's proud insistence 
on his positions and his subsequent removal from all positions within the 
Reformed Church in Holland, the anonymous author imagines that Scriver 
succeeds in fulfilling the expectations of those of Bekker's enemies who had 
never given up hope, not even in the “realm of the dead" of extricating their old 
opponent from the nefarious opinions he had embraced in Betoverde Wereld. 
In the course of the second part of the conversation with the German theo- 
logian, Bekker, despite being unmoved concerning the truth of his theories, 
declares that his companion would have done him a *most welcome" favour if 
he succeeded in overcoming his resistance regarding some particularly contro- 
versial aspects of the theory of pacts with the devil.53 


49 lbid. 31-32. 

50 Curieuse Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, 77. Cf. also Part 1, 41-42 and Part 11, go. 

51 Balthasar Bekker, Le monde enchanté, vol. 11, 455-95. 

52 Regarding the links between demonology and the concept of the temperaments see 
Martin Pott, Aufklärung und Aberglaube, 267-377. 

53 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 11, 98. 
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At the end of the same section of the dialogue, however, the Dutch phi- 
losopher experiences a genuine conversion and expresses his delight at 
finally being able to free himself from the heterodox opinions he expressed 
in Betoverde Weereld. When Scriver reminds him of his sad life with the culmi- 
nation of the Synod expelling him from the Calvinist Church, Bekker finally 
responds with remorse for the radical views he embraced during his lifetime: 
“I do not wish to start talking about this again. It is past. I am now in the realm 
of the dead, and I have already confessed to having gone too far"5* 


4 More on the Engravers: The Identity of “M. B.” 


We have, in fact, seen from the very beginning how the author of the dialogue 
of the dead took the very unambiguous position of declaring himself a mem- 
ber of the group of those who believe in the devil’s power, and presenting to us 
Bekker's "sinister ideas" and "errors"5* Under the extremely stylish engraving 
at the beginning of the first part of the dialogue, we read the following verses 
among others (figure 26): 


You do not see the devil as he has blinded you 

This is the reason why you had so many objections. 

But the devil’s power is justly confirmed by this: 

That he succeeded in making people not believe in him any more. 


The engraving shows the devil in three guises. First he appears in the style in 
which he is usually found in images, as a satyr with long ears and horns grow- 
ing out of dishevelled hair, and with goat's hooves. He is engaged in binding 
Bekker who refused to believe in his existence. Behind the theologian and 
exorcist Scriver we see him as a horseman, as he appeared to Peter Otte in 
Prague on the day he signed the pact. Besides an account of this event, the 1695 
edition of Scriver's Das verlohrne und wiedergefundene Schäfflein also features 
an engraving illustrating what happened (figure 27). 

The lion discernible at the edge of the room, one of the many animals that 
may traditionally stand for Christ as well as for Satan, symbolises the devil as 


54 Ibid. 11; cf. also ibid. 101. 

55 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 3. 
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FIGURE 26  Curieuse Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der 
bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der 

bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland 
berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern, der einen Menschen zurecht gebracht, 

so einen Pact mit dem Teufel gemacht |...], s.l. 1732-34, Part 1, title engraving. 
Sächsische Landesbibliothek — Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek Dresden, shelf 
mark Biogr.erud.D.399 
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FIGURE 27 Christian Scriver, Das verlohrne und wieder-gefundene Schäfflein oder 
historischer christlicher Bericht von einem jungen Menschen der sich vom 
Satan mit ihm einen Bund zu machen und ihm in allerley gottlosen Wesen 
sechs Jahr zu dienen verleiten lassen |...], Magdeburg/Helmstedt 1695, title 
engraving. Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, shelf mark Hr 379 
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well. He appears in the form of a lion most importantly in a short verse in 
the first epistle of St Peter, and adorns many a medieval church portal, shown 
devouring a human or a small animal.° This, too, is how he appears to Peter 
Otte on market day in Magdeburg.” Above all, however, the animal is an 
allusion to an argument we read in the dialogue of the dead, in the course of 
which Bekker, speaking of the very verse in the epistle of St Peter, attempts to 
argue the theory that the word ói&foAog could not always be equated with the 
word devil.5® 

Unlike the illustrations of the dialogues of the dead between Mayer and 
Petersen, between Leibniz and Budde, and between Thomasius and Francke, 
all of which feature the engraved initials of Johann Benjamin Briihl, the 
engravings of some of the copies of this dialogue of the dead I consulted do not 
bear any signature. These are copies preserved in the Anna-Amalia-Bibliothek 
in Weimar, the Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek Halle, and in the Säch- 
sische Landesbibliothek in Dresden, dated 1732, 1730, and 1732, respectively. 
The Herzog-August-Bibliothek in Wolfenbüttel and the Sächsische Landesbi- 
bliothek in Dresden, however, do possess a copy dated 1730. The engraving 
on the title page is identical with that of the other texts I inspected, with the 
exception of a small detail: It features the abbreviation “M. B.”.59 

This circumstance is most interesting. In this case we are looking not only at 
a difference between the first printing and subsequent new editions that might 
have reproduced the original engravings with less attention to detail, but rather 
at two editions from the same year. In the case of the engravings without a 
signature, which thus display a “simplification” compared to the others, we 
might easily be dealing with a pirated print of the kind we have already seen 
in the context of the two dialogues between Gundling and Budde.®° Unlike 
that case, however, the difference distinguishable between, for instance, the 
copy in Dresden (figure 26) and the one in Weimar (figure 28) is truly decisive, 
as one displays the engraver’s initials revealing his identity, and the other one 


56 Petr. 1, 5,8: “Sobrii estote vigilate quia adversarius vester diabolus tamquam leo rugiens 
circuit quaerens quem devoret”. Encyclopedias and studies on the iconology of the devil 
are numerous, cf. e.g. Gerd Heinz-Mohr (ed.), Lexikon der Symbole. Bilder und Zeichen der 
christlichen Kunst, Freiburg/Basel/Vienna 1971 (Art. Löwe and Teufelssymbole). 

57 Cf. Christian Scriver, Historischer Bericht, S u. 

58 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 1, 24-25. 

59  Theplace of printing noted in both the Wolfenbüttel and the Dresden copies is “Franckfurt 
und Leipzig”. 

60 = Cf. ch. 2,2. 
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FIGURE 28 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der 
bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der 
bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland 
berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern, der einen Menschen zurecht gebracht, so 
einen Pact mit dem Teufel gemacht |...], s.l. 1732, Part 1, title engraving. Herzogin 
Anna Amalia Bibliothek, Weimar, shelf mark F 27 
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does not. It is thus not always sufficient to study one copy of a dialogue only. 
Frequently a different copy of the same text can add new evidence, even if it 
bears the same title and publication date. 

Who, then, is our engraver? There can be no doubt that “M. B.” is the abbre- 
viation of "Martin Bernigeroth" We have already mentioned him as well as the 
quarrel he had with the authorities in Leipzig.9! He usually signed his engrav- 
ings with his full name, but there are a few cases in which he only wrote his 
initials;62 for instance on the portrait of Christian Thomasius introducing 
the eulogy printed in honour of the philosopher (figure 29).5? Identifying the 
engraver enables us to clarify some elements that were unclear before. Above 
all we can now see, as we could in the case of the dialogue illustrated by Johann 
Benjamin Brühl, that it is possible that Leipzig was the city in which the text 
was published (although this does not mean it was necessarily printed there, 
as the Leipzig engravers often accepted commissions from publishers based 
out of town). 

Secondly, the fact that Bernigeroth had attended Leonhard Christoph Sturm's 
courses as a guest student, may explain the great learnedness with which 
the engravings were designed; not only those that feature Bekker and Scriver 
surrounded by the devil in his various manifestations, but also the ones 
introducing the second part of the dialogue showing Bekker "sifting" some 
illnesses traditionally ascribed to the devil's influence, such as melancholy or 
"enthusiasm" (figure 30). It is also remarkable just how faithfully both illustra- 
tions represent Bekker's features, quite unlike the depiction of Descartes that 
precedes the dialogue in which that philosopher plays the main part together 
with Rüdiger, and indeed most of the portraits in the engravings accompany- 
ing our dialogues of the dead. 

If precision when reproducing facial features was not a widespread charac- 
teristic of the engravers of the time, Bernigeroth was certainly an exception to 
the rule. We need only look at another portrait of Balthasar Bekker drafted by 
him, which is now in the Museum für Kunst und Kultur in Münster (figure 31). 
Work in his workshop continued without interruption, often with no great 
regard for the quality. Even so there are clear differences from one engraving 


61 Cfch.32. 

62 Cf. the engravings listed in the article “Bernigeroth, Martin" in Peter Mortzfeld (ed.), Die 
Porträtsammlung der Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, edited by Peter Mortzfeld, 
Series A, vol. xLv, Munich 2007, 31-38. The catalogue lists more than 800 instances of 
engravings created by von Bernigeroth. 

63 Cf. the portrait that precedes the Wohlverdientes Denckmahl dem weiland wohlgebohrnen 
Herrn Herrn Christian Thomasius, no pagination. Regarding the attribution to Bernigeroth 
cf. Peter Mortzfeld (ed.), Die Porträtsammlung, 37. 
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FIGURE 29 Martin Bernigeroth, Portrait of Christian Thomasius, in Wohlverdientes 
Denckmahl dem weiland wohlgebohrnen Herrn Herrn Christian 
Thomasius |...]. Aufgerichtet von vornehmen Gönnern, Freunden und Nahen 
Anverwandten, Halle 1729, no pagination. Forschungsbibliothek Gotha, 
shelf mark Theol 2? 00373/08 (03) 
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FIGURE 30 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der 
bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der 
bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland 
berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern, der einen Menschen zurecht gebracht, so 
einen Pact mit dem Teufel gemacht |...], s.l. 1732, Part 11, title engraving. Herzogin 
Anna Amalia Bibliothek, Weimar, shelf mark F 27 
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FIGURE 31 Martin Bernigeroth, Portrait of Balthasar Bekker. Museum für Kunst und 
Kultur, Münster, Portrátarchiv Diepenbroick, Inv. Nr. C509388 PAD 
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to the next: Those fashioned by him alone often display significant technical 
skill.6* We shall limit ourselves to studying the one accompanying this dialogue 
of the dead. We do not know whether Bernigeroth engraved it himself, or not 
(he died, by the way, a year after the publication of the dialogue). In any case, 
even though it is an engraving in a cheap print, it is of outstanding quality, if we 
consider the short time in which it was in all probability created. 


5 Some Deliberations on the Origin, Authorship, and Dissemination 
of the Dialogue 


When it comes to the authorship of the dialogue, the case is similar to many 
of the others we have looked at so far: The few times it was mentioned, it was 
attributed to David Fassmann.® We have already spoken of the reasons why 
some of our dialogues were believed to come from the pen of that journalist. 
From the stylistic point of view, it should be admitted that, unlike the conversa- 
tions discussed in the preceding chapters, there are indeed a number of formal 
elements in this dialogue that make it resemble those published by Fassmann. 
There is not only the word adieu, which already appeared in the second of 
the two dialogues in which Johann Franz Budde and Nikolaus Hieronymus 
Gundling are the protagonists, but also Fassmann’s classic title Entrevüe.66 
Within the context of the dialogues considered in this study, the Bekker — 
Scriver dialogue was in all probability the text that enjoyed the greatest com- 
mercial success. In the foreword to the second part the author mentions the 
"constant demand for a continuation" that induced him to publish a further 
chapter of the conversation.® This, too, is an element linking this dialogue to 
many of Fassmann's conversations rather than the dialogues we have studied 


64 Cf.art. “Bernigeroth, Martin" in: Günter Meissner (ed.), Saur Allgemeines Künstler-Lexikon. 
Die bildenden Künstler aller Zeiten und Völker, Munich/Leipzig 19922, vol. 1x, 1994, 605. 
See also Ulrich Thieme/Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler von der 
Antike bis zur Gegenwart, vol. 111, Leipzig 1909, 459. 

65 Cf. Miriam Rieger, Der Teufel im Pfarrhaus, 198; Annemarie Nooijen, “Unserm grossen 
Bekker ein Denkmal"?, 264—70. Jonathan Israel, on the other hand, mentions the text with- 
out reference to the German journalist: cf. Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 393. 
John Rutledge is the only one who explicitly looks at the question of the author of this 
text, by doubting Fassmann's authorship (id., The Dialogue of the Dead, 43, fn. 37). 

66 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 11, 63. 

67 Ibid. 
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in the preceding chapters, as it has become clear that the latter were intended 
for a small group of readers only. 

The systematic exaggeration of the number of copies sold as well as their 
success — as we have already seen in the context of the dialogue between 
Thomasius and Francke - was part of the unspoken rules of selling cheap 
prints in those days. If the prefaces of many texts mention thousands of cop- 
ies sold, this is a bluff made up by authors and publishers.®* In the present 
case, however, it is extremely difficult to determine whether the anonymous 
author's declaration was really made up out of thin air, considering how topi- 
cal the subjects discussed in the dialogue were, which probably met with great 
interest among the readers. The possibility of the text's wide dissemination 
is furthermore confirmed by the very numerous copies of the dialogue found 
in German libraries to this day, and by the many reprints. By 1737 the text 
had seen several new editions, in most of which the date and place of print- 
ing are missing; occasionally the place is given as "Franckfurt und Leipzig" or 
"Franckfurt und Braunschweig". 

The second dialogue in the series reveals a further element concerning the 
question of its circulation. The first one begins as traditionally as possible, with 
an unambiguous declaration of its biographical nature: Bekker requests Scriver 
explicitly to tell him about his life.6° The fictional Pietist theologian accedes to 
the request mainly at the beginning of the conversation; later it is Bekker's 
turn to talk about his life."? The second dialogue begins with a short foreword 
addressed to the reader advising him to preserve the first and seconds part well 
as a third one would soon follow: 


I had determined to provide to them on the occasion of this Leipzig 
Jubilate Fair of the 1731st year, a pleasant conversation between two most 
famous theologians. However, the constant demand for the continuation 
of the conversation between Balthasar Bekker and the late theologian 
Christian Scriver meant that I have had to postpone my former plans and 
move this matter to the fore. This very continuation of the conversation is 
herewith announced to the kindly reader, together with the request that 
this part should be preserved together with the first one, in expectation 
of a new Entrevüe from the realm of the dead. Adieu."! 


68 Cf. esp. ch. 3, 3. 

69 Ibid. 7. 

70 lbid. 17. 

71 Curieuse Gesprüche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 11, 63. 
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This is the only indication we have that makes clear which purpose our dia- 
logues were meant to serve. They were, as mentioned above, Wegwerfliteratur, 
"disposable literature”, destined to end up not on a shelf but in the wastepaper 
basket after reading. There were certainly some people who had the dialogues 
bound, as there are numerous bound copies preserved in German libraries to 
this day. 

Let us return to the question of authorship. In the case of this text, too, what 
we have said with reference to the dialogues considered previously may apply. 
While certain formal similarities with Fassmann’s dialogues can be discerned, 
there are elements that argue against regarding Fassmann as the author, 
such as the extent of the phenomenon of emulating the German journalist's 
Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, as well as, more generally, the success of the 
genre "dialogue of the dead" in 18th-century Germany. As for the connection 
between the subject matter of our text and the other, previously discussed 
dialogues, all of which were published in the 1730s as well, the information 
available appears to allow reasonable doubt concerning the possibility that 
the author might have been identical with one of the anonymous writers who 
composed those conversations. 

The dialogue displaying the greatest similarity with the one discussed in this 
chapter is the conversation between Descartes and Andreas Rüdiger. Moreover, 
this is mentioned several times by Bekker and Scriver over the course of their 
discussion, and Bekker is even informed of Rüdiger's presence in the “realm 
of the dead"7? This is once again a reference to another of our texts, in this 
instance neither polemical nor in praise, but in an absolutely "neutral" tone; 
once more, this need not be seen as evidence that the authors of the texts 
were one and the same person. The situation is the same as in the dialogue 
in which Johann Wilhelm Petersen plays a major part and in company with 
Johann Friedrich Mayer confirms Johann Franz Budde's presence in the “realm 
of the dead" stating that he had read "etwas curieuses” about him.73 

Moreover this is not the only intertextual reference in the dialogue between 
Bekker and Scriver. Just as in the conversation between Budde and Leibniz and 
that between Descartes and Rüdiger, we imagine continuous communication 
between the characters of the dialogue and the readers in the “world of the 


72 “Der Leipziger Philosophus D. Rüdiger welcher auch nunmehro in dem Todten Reiche 
sich befindet" (Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten 
Auctore der bezauberten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der 
bey nahe wenig vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 111, 129-32). 

73 Cf. ch. 7, 2. I have not, however, been able to clarify whether the conversation between 
Agrippa von Nettesheim and Urbain Grandier mentioned by Scriver in the third part of 
his dialogue with Bekker (p. 174) corresponds to a genuine dialogue of the dead. 
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living”. In this case the author uses this technique to begin the third part of the 
conversation. Just as the fictional Leibniz of the dialogue studied above was 
informed about his conversation with Budde having been printed, Bekker is 
aware that his first dialogue with Scriver was published immediately after it 
took place. And there is more: As soon as the second conversation with Scriver 
has reached its end, the stunned theologian finds out that the second part, too, 
has been printed immediately. As, just like Leibniz, he is not entirely satisfied 
with the author’s account of the dialogue, Bekker feels compelled to begin a 
third conversation, surely to be followed by a fourth: 


Still, as soon as this conversation had come to an end, the continuation of 
the dialogue with Bekker was presented in printed form, but he could not 
recall that this was the very same one he had conducted with Bekker and 
that he had meant to share with the world above through the agency of 
the same one who had published the first dialogue. For Bekker’s remarks 
on the man Peter Otte, with whom Mr Scriver had had dealings, had 
been quite different from those that the author of this continuation had 
ascribed to him. Mr Scriver had some thought about keeping it back, as 
the interested world might be displeased at reading such different things 
about the above-named Peter Otte. Consequently he conducted the third 
dialogue with Mr Bekker, about all manner of ghosts and spirits, which, 
if there should be time and occasion, might well be accompanied by a 
fourth one in the future.”4 


The conflict to which this author refers suggests convincingly that the second 
part of the dialogue between Bekker and Scriver was composed by a second 
author as well. There are, however, numerous differences between all the 
parts of this dialogue and the other dialogues of the dead investigated in this 
book, which become especially clear when we consider the criteria accord- 
ing to which the protagonists have been painted. The characters Bekker and 
Scriver are comparatively exact images of the real persons, unlike the “masks” 
of other philosophers such as the imaginary versions of Leibniz and Descartes 
playing the part of defenders of Wolffian philosophy. This does not, of course, 
mean that historical truth is not distorted at all, such as in the case of the 
fictional Bekker’s remorse regarding some of the theories he had champi- 
oned in Betoverde Weereld. Even so, we are a long way from the sophisticated 


74 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 111, 12-13. 
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coexistence and continuous alternation between various levels that charac- 
terise the person of René Descartes/Christian Wolff introduced in Chapter Six 
above. The subtlety of argumentation as well as the thorough philosophical 
insight with which the author of the dialogue between Descartes and Riidiger 
approached the question of the relationship between the mind and the body, 
in addition to the wealth and precision of learned references to a variety of 
texts including recently published dissertations demonstrate the great differ- 
ence in the standard of these two texts in particular, making it improbable that 
the same author composed both. 

The philosophical horizon of the authors of the dialogue between Bekker 
and Scriver above all reveals their familiarity with the discussion of demonol- 
ogy in the 17th century and its reception during the early days of Pietism. While 
they had a veritable arsenal of discussions on the nature of the pact with the 
devil and the separate spirits at their disposal, the anonymous authors’ focus 
was mostly limited to the time before Thomasius, Hoffman, and Wolff. Large 
parts of the third instalment of the dialogue, for instance, are dedicated less 
to philosophical matters and more to the discussion of whether firearms can 
have any kind of effect on spirits, a question to which the identical engravings 
of the title pages of the third and fourth parts refer, too (figure 32). This does 
not mean that the authors’ interpretation was altogether entirely anachronis- 
tic. On the contrary: It reflects only one of the many levels of discussion in the 
field of demonology during the first half of the 18th century. 


6 Necromancy and Conversations in the Realm of Spirits 


The authors of the four parts of the dialogue of the dead between Bekker and 
Scriver quite obviously had a lucky inspiration when choosing the two pro- 
tagonists of a text that appeared at a time when the debate on the true nature 
of the devil and the separate spirits as well as their relationship with the real 
world was being conducted most heatedly. It was not even the first time that 
questions of the kind were presented in dialogue form. An important prede- 
cessor referred to the years immediately preceding the publication of the texts. 
Between 1729 and 1731 the Tyrolean nobleman Otto von Graben zum Stein 
(1690-1756) published the first two volumes of a series of Unterredungen von 
dem Reiche der Geister anonymously, each entitled Monatliche Unterredung 
von dem Reiche der Geister. The conversation is between two imaginary per- 
sons: Andrenius and Pneumatophilus. The dialogues are directed against 
the followers of Balthasar Bekker, Christian Thomasius, and all those who 
had expressed doubt concerning the real existence of invisible spirits. The 
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FIGURE 32 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezauberten 
Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig vom Teufel 
geglaubet; und zwischen dem in gantz Teutschland berühmten Theologo Christian Scrivern, 
der einen Menschen zurecht gebracht, so einen Pact mit dem Teufel gemacht [...], s.l. 1734, 

Part 111, title page and title engraving. Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek, Halle, shelf 
mark AB B 1004 (3) 


imaginary characters discuss the apparitions of ghosts that had been seen at a 
variety of locations: in cities, noblemen’s castles, courts, and villages.” 


75 [Otto von Graben zum Stein], Unterredungen von dem Reiche der Geister, worin gehan- 
delt wird: I. Von den Geistern überhaupt. II. Von den geheimen Hauß-Geistern. III. Von den 
Erscheinungen der Verstorbenen. IV. Von den Erd- und Wasser-Geistern. V. Von den Luft- 
und Feuer-Geistern. VI. Von den Geistern gewisser Landschaften, Städte und Schlösser. 
Zwischen Andrenio und Pneumatophilo. Nebst einem Register der vornehmsten Materien, 
(Discussions on the realm of spirits, concerning: I. Spirits in general. II. Secret house-spirits. 
III. Apparitions of the dead. IV. Earth and water spirits. V. Air and fire spirits. VI. The spir- 
its or ghosts of certain regions, cities, and castles. Between Andrenius and Pneumatophilus. 
Complete with a register of the most important subjects.) Leipzig 1729-31. The third volume 
was published in 1731: [id.], Unterredungen von dem Reiche der Geister, zwischen Andrenio 
und Pneumatophilo. Dritter Band, in sich haltend das XIII. bis XVIII. Stück [...] (Discussions 
on the realm of spirits, between Andrenius and Pneumatophilus. Volume 3, comprising the 
XIIIth to XVIIIth part), Leipzig 1731. Concerning von Graben zum Stein (1690-1756) 
cf. Will-Erich Peuckert, Preface to Die Sagen der monatlichen Unterredungen Otto von 
Grabens zum Stein, ed. by id., Berlin 1961, V-X111. 
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The Unterredungen, entirely forgotten today, were just as eccentric as their 
author. As a monk in the Ordo servorum Mariae in Sicily, his publication of 
anti-Papal writings forced von Graben zum Stein to flee in 1728. In Prussia, safe 
from his Italian pursuers, he began to teach Italian, converted to the Protestant 
faith, may have been a spy and, because of his ties to the King of Prussia’s 
inner circle, became vice president of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
Monatliche Unterredungen appeared in three volumes, the first two published 
in Leipzig between 1729 and 1731, the third and last one a whole ten years later 
in Berlin. The title was explicitly borrowed from Ernst Tentzel’s Monatliche 
Unterredungen, a journal founded by the polyhistor, at the time overseer of 
the prince’s coin collection at Schloss Friedenstein in Gotha, in 1689. Among 
other things, Tentzel's Unterredungen were one of the first platforms to discuss 
Bekker’s work in Germany: The edition of February 1692 contains a discussion 
between the two imaginary persons Leonardus and Antonius on the outra- 
geous news contained in Betoverde Weereld, a text “filled with so many strange 
opinions”, and also on the lengthy legal action brought against Bekker after the 
work's first two volumes had appeared.’6 

We have seen how the strong impression made by Descartes’ and Bekker’s 
theories was not sufficient even in academic circles to do away with the idea 
of a world inhabited by supernatural forces beyond human control, and how 
many endeavoured to reduce the role of the supernatural on a less rigorous 
physiological basis without, however, adopting the kind of radical attitude we 
see in Bekker. There is of course a world of difference between the discussions 
conducted in the lecture halls of universities and those of everyday life, with 
books on magic, the daily practice of exorcism, and the conjuring of spirits and 
demons.” On this lower level with its much slower diachronic development 
the distinction between demonology and magic, between “white” and “black” 
magic was not as clear-cut, and the contemporary philosophical discussion on 
the relationship between mind, spirit and soul had no relevance. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the discussion concerning the nature 
of ghosts, spirits, and vampires preoccupied all social classes in Germany. 
There were many layers between the university dissertations on the one hand 
and oral tradition of popular culture on the other, from publications written 
for an audience with some degree of education who bought the dialogues of 


76 Wilhelm E. Tentzel, Monatliche Unterredungen einiger guten Freunde von allerhand 
Büchern und andern annemlichen Geschichten allen Liebhabern der Curiositäten zur 
Ergetzlichkeit und Nachsinnen heraus gegeben (Monthly conversation among a few good 
‚friends about various books and other pleasing stories, published as entertainment and food 
for thought for all those who enjoy curiosities) s.l., February 1692, 109-31. 

77 Cf. Margarethe Ruff, Zauberpraktiken als Lebenshilfe: Magie im Alltag vom Mittelalter bis 
heute, Frankfurt am Main 2003. 
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the dead to the disquisitions of von Graben zum Stein. There were also the 
pseudo-Agrippan texts spread in grimoires, i.e. handbooks of magic in keeping 
with the concepts of magic, mysticism, and astrology as embraced by Heinrich 
Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim.’8 While the century of the Enlightenment 
is usually not discussed in any detail in the studies of the history of magic, there 
was a widespread interest in books of magic (grimoires) especially during this 
time. Students and scholars, pastors and farmers, collectors, believers in eso- 
tericism, free-thinkers and professors endeavoured to acquire books of magic 
employing all possible means. People bought transcribed sections, sometimes 
printed and sold them, often changing well-known texts considerably, or pub- 
lished different content under the same title as well-known books. Students 
tried to find grimoires in order to conduct exorcisms; “enlightened” intellectu- 
als like Christian Wolff and Ernst Christoph von Manteuffel discussed appari- 
tions of the spirits of the dead in their correspondence.”9 

One of the most exemplary episodes which show clearly just how unstable 
the division between the discussion conducted at universities and the culture 
of the people took place on Christmas night in 1715, when the medical student 
Johann Gotthard Weber, the farmers Hans Friedrich Geßner and Hans Zenner 


78 Cf. the overview by Owen Davies, Grimoires. A History of Magic Books, Oxford, 2009 (con- 
cerning the Enlightenment: 93-138); Elizabeth M. Butler, Ritual magic, Cambridge 1949; 
Karl-Peter Wanderer, Gedruckter Aberglaube. Studien zur volkstümlichen Beschwörung- 
sliteratur, Frankfurt am Main 1976. Stephan Bachter's dissertation, Anleitung zum 
Aberglauben. Zauberbücher und die Verbreitung magischen “Wissens” seit dem 18. 
Jahrhundert, Hamburg 2005 (available online at: http://ediss.sub.uni-hamburg.de/voll- 
texte/2007/3221/), focuses above all on the German language region; id., “Grimoires and 
the Transmission of Magical Knowledge”, in: Owen Davies/Willem de Blecourt (eds.), 
Beyond the Witch Trials. Witchcraft and Magic in Enlightenment Europe, Manchester/New 
York 2004, 194-206; id., “Wie man Höllenfürsten handsam macht. Zauberbiicher und die 
Tradierung magischen Wissens”, in: Achim Landwehr (ed.), Geschichte(n) der Wirklichkeit. 
Beiträge zur Sozial- und Kulturgeschichte des Wissens, Augsburg 2002, 371-90. Concerning 
the circulation of grimoires in German student circles at the beginning of the ı8th cen- 
tury cf. Riccarda Suitner, “La diffusione clandestina di manuali di magia nella Germania 
del primo Settecento”; ead., “Dämonologie und Zauberliteratur in Halle”. A controversial 
discussion is being conducted concerning the etymology of the word grimoire. Cf. Adolf 
Jacoby, art. “Grimoire”, in: Hanns Bächtold-Stäubli (ed., in collaboration with Eduard 
Hoffmann-Krayer), Handwörterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, vol. 111, Berlin/Leipzig 
1930-31, 1169-1172. 

79 Iam referring to a few letters from the correspondence between Wolff and Manteuffel 
in particular (UBL, Ms. 0346. Wolff to Manteuffel, Halle, 1 October 1746: fol. 315r-316v; 
Wolff to Manteuffel, Halle, 4 October 1746: fol. 317r-318r; Manteuffel to Wolff: Leipzig, 
6 October 1746, fol. 319r-320v). The transcribed letters, ed. by Hanns-Peter Neumann, 
Detlef Döring, Jürgen Stolzenberg, and Katharina Middell, are available in open access 
online at: http://nbn-resolving.de/urn:nbn:de:bsz:14-qucosa-106475. 
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betook themselves to a vineyard in Jena. Geßner had suggested to the others 
a particularly interesting way of concluding the evening: They would raise a 
treasure that had remained hidden for centuries. The three brought with them 
everything needed for the invocation: a lantern, a piece of pinewood, burning 
coal, as well as a book of magic, a grimoire of fairly unknown provenance, the 
Theosophia pneumatica. As they were unable to read Latin, the young student's 
assistance was absolutely indispensable for Geßner and his friend.®° 

Things did not, however, go as planned: Two of the three men, Geßner and 
Zenner, died.?! The tragic end of the story immediately resulted in an outcry. 
Two camps formed in Jena; one recognising supernatural agency in the events, 
while the other did not. People appealed to the faculties of the city’s university 
to comment on events, as was the custom in cases of exorcisms, dubious ghost 
sightings, and similar occurrences. The theologians identified the influence 
of the devil as the cause of death; the medical faculty gave its opinion in the 
form of an expert report by Friedrich Hoffmann. At the end of an extensive 
investigation, conducted on the basis of his theories on the ether, the spiri- 
tus animales, and the circulation of the blood, the physician diagnosed the 
young men’s death as having been caused by smoke poisoning, referring to the 
physiological theories of Christian Thomasius and the authority of Balthasar 


80 The earliest surviving edition of the treatise is Claviculae Salomonis et Theosophia pneu- 
matica, das ist die wahrhafftige Erkänntnüs Gottes und seiner sichtigen und unsichtigen 
Geschöpffen die Heil. Geist-Kunst genannt. Darinnen der gründliche einfältige Weg angezeigt 
wird wie man zu der rechten wahren Erkänntnüß Gottes auch aller sichtigen und unsichti- 
gen Geschöpffen aller Künsten Wissenschafften und Handwercken kommen soll ([...], the 
true knowledge of God and his visible and invisible creatures, called the art ofthe holy spirit, 
wherein shall be demonstrated the thorough and simple way of reaching true knowledge of 
God as well as all visible and invisible creatures and all arts, sciences, and crafts), Wesel/ 
Duisburg/Frankfurt am Main 1686. In truth the text published by Lippius contained only 
excerpts from the Arbatel and had very little in common with the pseudo-Solomonic gri- 
moire to which the title refers. From the end of the 17th/beginning of the 18th century, the 
practice had grown - not least because of the spread of printing - to publish magic texts 
of the most varied contents, all of which included - for purely commercial reasons - a 
reference to the mythical Clavicula salomonis (cf. Federico Barbierato, Nella stanza dei cir- 
coli. Chiave di Salomone e altri libri di magia a Venezia nei secoli XVII e XVIII, Milan 2002, 
66—69). 

81  Wahrhafftige Relation dessen was in der Heil. Christ-Nacht zwischen den 24. und 25. Dec. 1715. 
allhier bey der Stadt Jena in einem dem Galgen nah-gelegenen Weinberge mit einer schándli- 
chen Conjuration und Beschwerung des Satans an einem Studenten und 2. Bauern sich 
zugetragen hat (True account of what happened in the holy Christmas night between the 
24th and the 25th Dec. 1715 here near the city of Jena in a vineyard near the gallows, with a 
nefarious conjuration and invocation of Satan by a student and two farmers), Jena 1716. A 
complete collection of all the texts printed in the context of this debate is held by the 
Herzogin Anna Amalia Bibliothek in Weimar (Sign.: 31, 4: 383 [a]). 
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Bekker.8? Scriver and Bekker discuss this event in great detail in the course of 
the third instalment of their conversation — Bekker, of course, is familiar with 
the event, even though historically it took place 17 years after his death. Scriver 
puts the blame on the devil, while Bekker, as was to be expected, defends 
Hoffmann's conclusions.53 


82 [Friedrich Hoffmann], Eines berühmten Medici gründliches Bedencken und physicalische 
Anmerckungen von dem tódlichen Dampff der Holz-Kohlen auf Veranlassung der in Jena 
beym Ausgang des 1715. Jahres vorgefallenen traurigen Begebenheit aufgesetzet und nun 
zum gemeinen Nutzen dem Drucke überlassen (A famous physician's thorough considera- 
tion of and physical comments on the fatal smoke of the charcoal, undertaken because of the 
sad events occurring in Jena at the end of the year 1715 and given into print for the benefit of 
all), Halle 1716. 

83 Curieuse Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten, zwischen dem bekandten Auctore der bezau- 
berten Welt, und ehemaligen Prediger in Holland, Balthasar Beckern, der bey nahe wenig 
vom Teufel geglaubet; und [...] Christian Scrivern, Part 111, 152-53. 


Conclusion 


1 The *Underworlds" of the Dialogues of the Dead: Which Level 
of Clandestineness? 


The “topography” of heterodoxy in the 18th century differs extremely between 
places and regions, especially in Germany. Not least because of the very frag- 
mented political structure, there was not one single but rather a number of 
mostly independent ways of producing and circulating clandestine texts in the 
individual German regions. The authors of this kind of literature were treading 
on shaky ground and were frequently not aware of the identity of the contem- 
porary writers with whom they communicated, if in a very indirect way. The 
links between the protagonists of the heterodox scene in Germany were loose, 
mainly because of the pronounced social and geographical pluralism. Each 
one of these “underworlds” comprised individual friendships and personal 
rivalries, and its own strategies of dissimulation and propaganda. To some, the 
choice of a certain pseudonym or imaginary place of publication might already 
have been informative evidence of the origin or authorship of a certain text, 
while being meaningless to others. Unravelling these codes and their wealth of 
allusions is not only a difficult undertaking for modern scholars, but presented 
problems for geographically and politically separate groups at the time.! 

On which of these levels of clandestineness are we moving in the context of 
our dialogues of the dead? These texts differ somewhat from what research has 
designated as “clandestine literature” in the narrower sense. The present study 
has, it seems to me, illustrated that between the “public” level (dissertations, 
books, etc.) on the one hand and the secret level of forbidden literature on the 
other, there was a further level of discussion, and that it is possible in addition 
to discern a degree of regionalism within German “underground communica- 
tions” of the early 18th century. The dialogues of the dead and other journalis- 
tic publications linked to them were a sub-level of discussion, a semi-official 
one. They are not clearly heterodox writings such as for instance the works 
De tribus impostoribus or Symbolum sapientiae, although these were known to 
our authors and quoted by them. The dialogues can be attributed to different 
groupings and local realities: acquaintances of Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling 
and Johann Franz Budde at Jena University; the people influenced by Christian 


1 Regarding the essential characteristics of this local underground cf. Martin Mulsow, “Die 
Transmission verbotenen Wissens’, in: Ulrich J. Schneider (ed.), Kulturen des Wissens im 18. 
Jahrhundert, Berlin 2008. 
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Gerber’s and Johann Heinrich Reitz’ Pietist biography collections; authors who 
followed debates at Halle University (such as those responsible for the dialogue 
of the dead between Christian Thomasius and August Hermann Francke), or 
in Leipzig (the dialogue of the dead between Descartes and Riidiger with its 
precise references to the latter’s philosophy was in all probability composed by 
one of his students). 

However, even if they do not fully reflect the framework of the form estab- 
lished by specialist studies, it is possible in my opinion to consider these texts 
as clandestine literature: As the existence of this corpus was unknown, the 
question simply did not arise in the past. The texts offer in fact an exemplary 
image of the dynamics of communication between different groups active in 
the German underground during the early Enlightenment. Not only those tak- 
ing part in the official discussion conducted at the universities, but also the 
protagonists of the level of discussion that found its expression in the publica- 
tion of cheap prints were held together by a shared tie despite a degree of inde- 
pendence. They were separate worlds that might at times communicate with 
each other by means of shared codes. This special language is expressed clearly 
in the references between our texts, in allusions in the title engravings, and in 
the numerous hints of personal conflicts, financial competition between the 
authors, and the student milieu. 

The same is true of the latest dialogue of the dead discussed, the one 
between Leibniz and Thiimmig dated 1745. While this text has no connection to 
the other texts studied, it does possess more or less implicit codes - admittedly 
of a different kind - of its own. I shall limit myself to mentioning a single ele- 
ment, namely the introductory quotation from Friedrich von Hagedorn’s poem 
Die Vorzüge der Thorheit. The aim of the quotation was to remind the reader of 
the immediately following verse that was not quoted, in which the dialogue's 
protagonist in absentia, Christian Wolff, was named. This dialogue of the dead, 
too, had a specific target group: all those associating with pro-Leibniz, deist, 
and anti-Wolffian poetic circles of the time. 

Our dialogues of the dead contain a wealth of intertextual references of var- 
ious kinds: allusive, neutral, or clearly polemical. The author of the Examen 
rigorosum, “AletopHilus” turns against the author(s) of the dialogues between 
Christian Thomasius and August Hermann Francke and between Leibniz and 
Budde: Can we really be certain that the author was aware of his/their identity, 
or suspected it? That he knew, better than we can, whom he was addressing? 
The hypothetical level on which he acted is clearly defined by one fact: He 
mentions the existence of one single conversation between Thomasius and 
Francke without referring to the rivalry between the authors of the differ- 
ent parts. 
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There is also good reason to doubt that Carl Giinther Ludovici or Carl 
Friedrich Hempel, both of whom quoted the conversation between Leibniz 
and Budde and the Examen Rigorosum without even mentioning the author's 
pseudonym, were actually aware of who was the author hiding behind these 
texts. This is true of the assumption that the author was among the ranks of 
students or, more generally, among people with close ties to the university 
(which does suggest itself in the case of the Examen rigorosum) as well as of 
the theory that the author might have been a journalist perhaps commissioned 
by a printer to write the text. We are in a world where many have suspicions, 
but ultimately only very few or indeed nobody is a suspect. This vague level on 
which we find ourselves moving is, after all, not so far from the reality in which 
our authors were working. 

Why do only very few copies survive of most dialogues of the dead? Perhaps 
because only a small print run was published in the first place, or because 
being cheap prints they were seen as “disposable literature”? The solution lies 
between these two possibilities. Let us consider the Examen rigorosum. It is 
probable that many more copies of the text were printed at the time than are 
extant today.” Framing references to Jena and Halle as well as the commemo- 
rative character regarding Gundling’s and Budde's deaths, on the other hand, 
are clear indicators that the geographical spread of the text would have been 
rather limited. 

One of the main aims of this investigation was to present these dialogues 
of the dead as a connected group and to highlight their mutual links on the 
basis of a variety of consideration (e.g. intertextual references). This does not 
mean that they were all distributed in precisely the same way each time. Let 
us look at a concrete example. In the dialogue of the dead between Balthasar 
Bekker and Christian Scriver, the two speakers refer to the dialogue of the dead 
between Riidiger and Descartes. Many copies and numerous reprints from 
subsequent years survive of the first text, while only one complete version is 
still extant of the second one. In this case, too, what we have said regarding the 
Examen rigorosum holds true: Many more copies must have been printed of 
both texts at the time. Even so, information concerning the availability of the 
texts should not be underestimated. 

The conversation between Bekker and Scriver discusses on several social 
levels topics that were much debated at the time, such as apparitions of ghosts 
and demonic possession linked to cases that had caused a sensation beyond 
local communities (such as the death of the students from Jena during their 


2 Iam aware of twelve copies of the Examen rigorosum, eight of which are preserved in German 
libraries, and four in libraries outside Germany. 
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attempt at finding lost treasure with the aid of a grimoire). While historiogra- 
phy tends to paint the 18th century as largely “disenchanted”, the majority of 
the European population was still living in an “enchanted” world, searching for 
books of magic in order to cast spells and invoke the spirits of the dead, and 
believing in the devil’s influence on human life. 

It is easy to imagine that the privileged buyers of the conversation between 
Bekker and Scriver mainly came from the middle stratum of students, mid- 
dle class, and minor intellectuals. This was overall the same audience who 
bought David Fassmann’s dialogues of the dead. In order to understand the 
conversation between Descartes and Riidiger even superficially, on the other 
hand, one had to possess excellent philosophical knowledge, and for in-depth 
understanding, a certain familiarity with Rüdiger's gnoseological as well as 
psychological doctrines was also required. In this case, then, there would be 
a very small number of people. The actual availability of copies of our texts 
cannot simply be used as evidence of their success or their print runs in the 
18th century. It is, however, a factor one should bear in mind, as it may serve to 
confirm hypotheses based on other considerations, for instance relating to the 
subjects covered, even in the case of cheap prints destined to be thrown away. 


2 Four Reasons for Anonymity 


Anonymity is undoubtedly the main key to our texts, the factor with the great- 
est influence on determining their style and their dissemination. The fact that 
they were not works of a radical or subversive character in the narrower sense 
of the word does not mean that the authors of these texts would not have had 
valid reasons for preferring to remain anonymous. There was more than one 
reason that induced them to leave their names off the title pages. Firstly, dur- 
ing the early modern era it was not exceptional in Germany to publish a text 
without the author's name. Reviews, journal articles, and all manner of occa- 
sional prints were published anonymously. In our case, however, the decision 
to remain anonymous had even more far-reaching reasons. 

The fact that the authors of such closely related texts, who were furthermore 
often competing with each other more or less openly, were not aware of each 
other's identity is an element peculiar to journalistic publications of the time. 
In the context of the unbound cheap prints among which our dialogues of the 
dead were at home, the element of individuality was secondary; depersonalisa- 
tion was predominant. It originated mainly out of financial constraints. People 
involved in journalistic publishing at that time were above all interested in the 
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quick production of texts, most of which were connected to certain events, in 
order to be able to rely on the audience’s interest and consequently guaran- 
tee commercial success: in this case, for instance, directly after the death of 
some of the most important intellectuals of the age. The authors of the texts 
were often simple dogsbodies: students in financial difficulties searching for 
a way of paying for their studies, or newspaper employees in lowly positions. 
We have also mentioned the absence of copyright laws and the frequency of 
“pirated prints”. Printing shops were entirely at liberty to change texts that had 
already been printed at the last moment by cutting or summarising sections, or 
maybe inserting passages, or by reprinting a text already published elsewhere, 
but this time on cheaper paper and with a “simplified” title engraving in order 
to sell it on the market at a lower price than the competition. 

There were, however, two further reasons which ensured that anonymity 
in our case was not a purely superficial factor. The authors of our dialogues 
of the dead had some more motives for hiding their identity, dependent on 
the specific type of genre they had chosen. The dialogues of the dead were 
certainly not welcome in the lecture halls of the time. After all they were texts 
in which important personalities from the German cultural scene were saying 
things they had never uttered in real life. If the authors of the dialogues hailed, 
as we can assume, from among the circles of professors’ students or acquaint- 
ances, it is more than understandable that they had valid reasons to remain 
anonymous. 

We have seen one source confirming that the auctoritas publica of Frankfurt 
declared the entirety of the dialogues of the dead to be pasquille, as it had been 
found that these texts, some of which featured living persons and made them 
the target of mockery, contained harsh personal attacks.? In our texts, too, we 
find this motif. The words of Johann Franz Budde in the Examen rigorosum 
come to mind. He is outraged at the way in which the author of the dialogue of 
the dead describing his conversation with Leibniz presented his character in 
that text, and at the words attributed to him.* The author of the Examen was 
choosing a very special way in which he could advance the polemic against his 
“rival”; this was once again an allusion “in code” to a group or person in com- 
petition with him, an argument conducted through the delicate and unbiased 
use of intertextual references and the specific characteristics of the genre dia- 
logue of the dead. The author of the dialogue between Johann Friedrich Mayer 
and Johann Wilhelm Petersen, on the other hand, determined to pre-empt 


3 Cf. ch. 3, 4. 
4 Cf. ch. 2,3. 
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possible criticism by apologising in advance for his simple style that could not 
match that of his protagonists.5 

Many of our authors were in daily contact with the academic worlds of 
Leipzig, Halle, and Jena. Would it have been wise to publish dialogues of the 
dead featuring well-known professors of their own university under their own 
names? Certainly not. Let us assume the author of many of our texts was a stu- 
dent. In that case writing dialogues of the dead showcasing recently deceased 
professors of his university might have had dramatic consequences. Exposing 
them to ridicule or, at best, attributing to them an expression or a theory not 
entirely in harmony with the facts could have been understood as a veritable 
profanation and was certainly not the best strategy in order to continue one’s 
studies in peace and with the support of the university staff. 

We must also address the controversial character of the topics considered 
in these dialogues. Expressing an opinion in the context of the debate of the 
17308 concerning Christian Wolff's philosophy - to name the most notorious 
example - meant taking an extraordinary risk. Wolff was in exile, and there 
was a constant stream of (mostly anonymous) pamphlets. The academic world 
of central Germany was practically divided into factions, and having an opin- 
ion on issues such as the body-soul problem or the pre-established harmony 
was not merely occupying a position in a learned debate, but a political state- 
ment on very delicate matters. I do not, however, wish to go into this aspect 
further, as it has already been addressed during the course of my investigation; 
instead I shall concentrate on depicting some of the elements that considera- 
bly facilitated my endeavouring to contextualise these texts. 


3 “Material” Evidence and Intellectual History 


Where best to start in a case such as this, namely one where there is no biblio- 
graphical information for a text, no place of publication, author, or publisher? 
A first step might be to start with the contents of the text, the references to 
academic circles, theologians, or poets, which are more than numerous. In 
addition the preface should be read very thoroughly, as it contains a wealth of, 
admittedly frequently vague, information on the author’s context, his target 
audience, and his relationship with other authors of dialogues of the dead. 
Subsequently one should endeavour to reach the sub-level of allusions men- 
tioned above, and all the “coded” references that may reveal information on 
the author’s intellectual attitude. All of this, however, is not sufficient to solve 


5 Cf£.ch.7,1. 
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the problem of anonymity, to fit the texts into their historical context, and to 
reach a precise idea of the conditions under which they were created and sold. 

An important part is played by details that are not especially noticeable at 
first, such as the signature of an engraver: “S. W.” (whom I was unable to iden- 
tify) in the conversation between Leibniz and Budde, or “M. B.” in the conver- 
sation between Bekker and Scriver. The identity of Martin Bernigeroth and of 
Johann Benjamin Brühl, the “Brühl Lips.” of many of our engravings, mainly 
proves that the engraving came from Leipzig rather than telling us where the 
actual text was composed, as Leipzig was the centre of the copper engraving 
production at the time. However, the fact that Bernigeroth had studied at 
Leipzig University is very interesting in the context, and one of the reasons for 
the depth of detail and the physiognomic precision of the illustration. While 
these were cheap prints hurriedly produced at a low cost, the quality of the 
engravings is in some cases considerably higher than one would expect. 

The precision with which the symbols of the illustrations are depicted, the 
sophisticated cross-references between two engravings, between an engraving 
and a dialogue, and even to dialogues of the dead and engravings of other texts 
(such as in the conversation between Descartes and Riidiger, which repeatedly 
refers to the engravings illustrating the latter's works), are surprising. These are 
elements that were not typical of “street literature’. These dialogues of the dead 
are more intellectually demanding and of much greater sophistication than 
the average publications of this type. Our series of texts is mainly concerned 
with philosophical topics, which was certainly not the case in the majority of 
the cheap prints of the time. The care lavished on the illustrations furthermore 
shows us that the authors of these texts were involved in this process. 

On the other hand, the biographies of people like Bernigeroth and Briihl, 
who mostly dedicated themselves to composing cheap prints, journals, eulo- 
gies, and many other kinds of occasional texts, also provide information 
regarding the genre to which the dialogues of the dead belonged. It was one 
of those genres with indistinct boundaries that were sold in the streets of the 
city. Those who contributed to its production — copper engravers, authors, 
students — are difficult to grasp, and their stories exceedingly difficult to 
reconstruct. Their status was not clearly defined, and they were linked by the 
shared financial situation and insecure future. 

The part played by small details, such as the engraver's signature or the ini- 
tials in the background of an illustration, is not that of negligible minutiae, 
but rather of evidence that can put us on the trail of a text's origin. This is 
more than just a little, if we consider that we are dealing with texts for which 
there is nearly no bibliographical information. The differences between copies, 
especially between the copper engravings, are a further interesting element. 
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The variations not only appear in editions of different years, a fact that we 
should bear in mind in order to understand the success of a text. Comparing 
copies produced in the same year shows that some of them are “pirated copies” 
containing inexpensively produced engravings, and that the same engravings 
might be used quite shamelessly for different texts, perhaps even by different 
authors. Far from being an end in itself, evaluating the quality of the engrav- 
ings can contribute to our recognising “pirated copies” for what they are and 
determining whether one text precedes or follows the other. 

Determining the identity of the engravers based on the minute initials on 
the margins of the engravings, and reconstructing their connection with aca- 
demic as well as publishing circles can reveal much about the world of the 
early Enlightenment — about the artists, printers, students, the barely defined 
group working “on the margins” of the universities to whom the production 
of our dialogues of the dead can be traced back. Decoding the details in the 
engravings referring to other texts, and in texts referring to engravings, demon- 
strates into how many directions an “in-depth” investigation of the illustra- 
tions can take us. Including iconological research into studies on the early 
Enlightenment can open up many of perspectives and increase the number of 
sources available to the scholar, especially on the fields of journalistic publish- 
ing, history of philosophy, and university history. Within a broader framework, 
a greater integration of what I have called “material evidence” could of course 
open up new scenarios in the study of intellectual history. 

As we know, the consequences of the long transition phase from the 
manuscript to the printed book have been discussed in numerous studies.® 
Particularly delicate questions are, for instance, the differences between 
manuscripts and the “standardisation” of the printed work, as well as the 
socio-economical consequences of the latter phenomenon discussed repeat- 
edly in particular by Elisabeth Eisenstein in her studies on the dissemination 
of printed books." The question becomes even more interesting when we look 
at the field of cheap prints. Each of our texts is extant in several copies, but 
they frequently differ among themselves. 


6 Cf eg. David McKitterick, Print, Manuscript and the Search for Order 1450-1830, Cambridge 
2003. 

7 Elisabeth L. Eisenstein, The Printing Revolution in Early Modern Europe, Cambridge 1983, 
esp. 51-64. This volume contains the results of Eisenstein's extensive research presented in 
a synthetic fashion: The Printing Press as an Agent of Change. Communications and Cultural 
Transformations in Early Modern Europe, 11 vols., Cambridge/London/New York/Melbourne 
1979 (but cf. also Adrian Johns, The Nature of the Book: Print and Knowledge in the Making, 
Chicago 1998). 
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These differences are not limited to the place of publication, mentioned 
in some copies but not in others. I succeeded in identifying “M. B.” as Martin 
Bernigeroth, because the editions of the dialogue of the dead between 
Balthasar Bekker and Christian Scriver from Dresden and Wolfenbiittel include 
the initials of his name. This is not the case in the editions in Weimar, Halle, 
and a second copy of the dialogue preserved in Dresden. One of the various 
sequels of the dialogue of the dead between Thomasius and Francke, entitled 
Fernere Fortsetzung des Gesprächs im Reiche derer Todten zwischen Christian 
Thomasio, |...] und August Hermann Francken, a copy of which I investigated 
in the Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt in Halle, contains 
a polemical avertissement indicating a degree of rivalry between different 
authors. This remark is missing from the edition of the same dialogue held by 
the Marienbibliothek in Halle, which is otherwise identical in spite of a slightly 
changed title.® Just as if they were manuscripts, each further copy investigated 
can contribute further evidence or display important and interesting varia- 
tions in content as well as quality. 

The subject of standardisation is usually linked to the increasing spread of 
book printing. It is very interesting to see how this problem appears in later 
years. In our case we are looking at texts from the 1730s. Here the variations 
between texts do not, as was often the case in earlier texts, indicate the authors’ 
active involvement in the printing process by presenting the printers with ever 
new amendments.? In our case the small differences are due exclusively to the 
typical characteristics of cheap prints: the rushed printing process, the phe- 
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nomenon of authors’ “unauthorised” appropriation of someone else’s text or 
engravings, the dissemination of plagiarism or “pirated prints”, the custom of 
producing new prints immediately after the first edition if it met with the read- 
ers’ approval. The absence of “standardisation” in these texts is thus the direct 
result of the type of publication to which they belong. It was brought about 
precisely by the opportunity, created by printing, of producing a large num- 
ber of copies in a short time. In our case it is the utilisation of the advantages 
offered by printing — speed, promptness, repeatability — that undermined the 
texts’ homogeneity and occasionally endowed them with small and unique 
peculiarities. 

A further aspect to be taken into consideration are the covers of the surviv- 
ing copies of the dialogues of the dead. If we research their origin or investi- 
gate the style of the bindings carefully, we discover that they nearly always date 


8 Cf. ch. 3, fn. 44. 
9 This applies to, for instance, the printed copies of Giordano Bruno’s works: cf. Rita Sturlese, 
Bibliografia, censimento e storia delle antiche stampe di Giordano Bruno, Florence 1987. 
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from the early 18th century. This shows us clearly the character of the “cheap 
prints” of our dialogues of the dead, texts designed for quick consumption of 
which only few copies survive today. Only rarely did those who bought them 
decide to have them bound. 

Unfortunately I have not been able to draw any specific conclusions from 
the page breaks in the texts. In many cases the second part of a dialogue of the 
dead begins on the page following the final page of the first part. Does this 
necessarily imply that the continuation was the work of the same author/ 
printer? I should answer this question in the negative. The bluff is part of the 
marketing strategies for this kind of text. If a dialogue of the dead brought the 
author of the first part good sales figures, it is understandable that someone 
wishing to publish a sequel - and possibly in a hurry to pre-empt the origi- 
nal author — would try to present his text as the continuation of the first one. 
Overall I should say that a text beginning where the preceding text ends does 
not necessarily have the same origin (as regards the author or the printer). 

Until now we have spoken a lot about anonymity, pseudonyms, and strat- 
egies for identifying the background of the texts as well as those involved in 
their publication. Nearly all the texts discussed here have been attributed to an 
author in the past. Where they are listed independently and without connec- 
tions between texts, they are often described as the work of David Fassmann. 
Fassmann’s authorship has never been discussed. Why, then, should we con- 
tinue to investigate the question of authorship if our texts already have an 
author? At this point it becomes necessary to provide sound reasons for what 
so far has appeared only implicitly. 


4 The Question of Authorship 


The dialogue of the dead was one of the most successful types of polemic 
in the first half of the 18th century. Any kind of dispute might be conducted 
through a dialogue of the dead. Philologists, philosophers, students, theologi- 
ans: they all composed dialogues of the dead. This statement - a simple one, 
but not usually included in studies of this genre — clearly has direct conse- 
quences for the question of the authorship of our texts. The dialogues of the 
dead discussed in this study have not been linked together into the form of a 
corpus of texts that, although they were written by different authors, display 
almost uniform characteristics. 

There are several reasons for this: our limited knowledge of the 18th-century 
German dialogue of the dead, the absence of interdisciplinary studies (let 
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us not forget that we are mainly looking at dialogues of the dead discussing 
philosophical-theological subjects), and above all the publication of our texts 
in unbound and anonymous form without any bibliographical information 
beyond the occasional reference to a place of printing that was not even neces- 
sarily in accordance with reality. We have furthermore looked into the numer- 
ous reasons why only few copies of the texts have survived to this day. All the 
preconditions have so far made the localisation of many of the texts analysed 
and their connections among themselves more difficult. 

It is consequently not surprising that nearly all our dialogues have fre- 
quently been attributed to David Fassmann. Assuming that this attribution 
is the result of a historical reduction of the entirety of the dialogues of the 
dead of the early 18th century to the activity of the Saxon journalist, I do not 
claim that Fassmann could not theoretically be a candidate for the author- 
ship of the texts. On the contrary, there are a number of aspects in favour of 
this hypothesis. 

More than ten years before the publication of the dialogues of the dead dis- 
cussed here, Fassmann had studied philosophy, jurisprudence, theology, and 
history precisely at one of the centres of the philosophical debate of the time, 
Halle University, where he came in contact with Francke, Wolff, Gundling, and 
Thomasius.!® Despite this coincidence, however, my theory is that Fassmann 
cannot have composed any of these dialogues of the dead. 

To this end, let us look at their formal characteristics. From this perspec- 
tive, their similarity with Fassmann’s texts is obvious. The numerous varia- 
tions in their headings (Ausserordentliches Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten..., 
Gespräche im Reiche der Todten..., Curieuses Gespräche im Reiche derer Todten..., 
Besonderes Gespräch im Reiche derer Todten ...) clearly recall the Gespräche im 
Reiche der Toten published by Fassmann between 1718 and 1739. Fassmann, 
too, has title engravings featuring the protagonists and rhymed verses beneath 
each image, although the illustrations of the texts discussed here diverge in 
many aspects from those accompanying his Gespräche im Reiche der Toten. In 
the emphasis on the biographical component that dominates many of the dia- 
logues and sees the two protagonists telling each other the stories of their lives, 
our texts follow Fassmann's example. With the exception of the conversation 
between Leibniz and Thümmig (which, strangely, has also been attributed to 
Fassmann in the past), our dialogues are designed in the same mould as the 


10 Käthe Kaschmieder David Fafimanns Gespräche im Reiche der Toten, 7; Ludwig 
Lindenberg, Leben und Schriften David Fafimanns, 14-15; Stephanie Dreyfürst, Stimmen 
aus dem Jenseits, 17-19. 
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Gespräche im Reiche der Toten. Is this sufficient to make us name the Saxon 
journalist as their probable author? 

There can be no doubt that Fassmann’s Entreviies were a possible example 
for those wishing to compose a dialogue of the dead in the early 18th century. 
The dialogues recalling them in their titles, their illustrations, and other formal 
characteristics are innumerable and certainly not limited to the texts discussed 
in this study. Fassmann had numerous emulators in Germany: a close-knit 
constellation of authors who have been granted only sporadic attention in 
studies on the genre of the dialogue of the dead in 18th-century Germany. The 
extent of the publication of dialogues of the dead must consequently be the 
first argument against attributing our dialogues to the German journalist. Even 
if it were probable that Fassmann was the author, he would still be only one 
possibility among many. This does not, of course, mean that we rule out the 
possible journalistic origin of the texts, for instance in the cities of Leipzig, 
Halle, or Jena, which were typographical centres and in which the ideas of the 
early Enlightenment spread rapidly. 

Let us summarise: A dialogue of the dead structured along the same lines as 
the Gespräche im Reiche der Toten was not necessarily composed by Fassmann. 
Reasons of various kinds have furthermore led me to conclude that Fassmann 
was the author of none of our dialogues of the dead. At the end of this investi- 
gation it is thus time to draw our conclusions based on stylistic considerations 
and arguments relating to the contents, some of which have already made an 
appearance in earlier chapters, and with reference to the numerous questions 
arising from the anonymous nature of the dialogues of the dead. 

The conversation between René Descartes and Andreas Riidiger may well 
be the one most clearly distinct from David Fassmann’s Entreviies. Telling 
the protagonists life stories, one of the main components of Fassmann’s 
dialogues of the dead that is also clearly distinguishable in some of the 
dialogues discussed here, is replaced by the two authors philosophically 
juxtaposing the soul and the body, as well as philosophy and mathematics, 
implemented with speculative awareness by the author. The close succes- 
sion of the arguments imbues the way in which the bitter quarrel between 
Rüdiger and Descartes is presented with a particularly dramatic note. We 
have also seen that even in the case of a dialogue of the dead like the one 
between Balthasar Bekker and Christian Scriver, in which Fassmann's sty- 
listic influence is more clearly discernible, there are a number of elements 
arguing against the Saxon writer’s authorship." 


11 Cf. ch. 8, 4. 
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The formal structure of the dialogues of the dead Fassmann published 
for over 20 years can furthermore be said to have remained almost entirely 
unchanged.!? In the case of our dialogues of the dead, however, we have 
observed very interesting and occasionally very sophisticated influences of 
other literary forms besides the biographical element. The dividing line between 
dialogues of the dead and eulogies, philosophical polemic, scholarly research, 
academic study and student pamphlet cannot always be clearly drawn. The 
boundaries between the literary genres of the first half of the 18th century are 
clearly vaguer than one might expect — not only on the “lower” literary level 
of occasional and cheap prints. More sophisticated genres, such as the Pietist 
collections of biographies were decisively influenced by dialogues of the dead, 
eulogies, and monthly journals, and vice versa. 

When it comes to the status of literary genres, the beginning of the 18th 
century was certainly a most “experimental” period. Among the various liter- 
ary genres of the time, the dialogue of the dead was probably among those 
with the greatest vitality. This quality would gradually disappear over the sec- 
ond half of the century. It seems to me that an overall study of the German 
dialogue of the dead in the 18th century would be difficult to undertake. The 
change between the first and second halves of the century is in fact too great, 
and the dialogues of the dead published during the period are too numerous 
and varied. A study concerning the first half of the century that could liberate 
itself from the perceived predominance of David Fassmann’s texts and instead 
research the innumerable trends within the dialogue of the dead from an 
interdisciplinary point of view, however, would be feasible and desirable. 

To return to our texts and the question of their authorship, the problem is 
certainly not simplified by the identity (and thus the number) of the authors of 
the texts being unknown. Especially in the context of identifying connections 
between the dialogues of the dead and analysing their subject matter, as well 
as the conclusions I have drawn regarding the environment in which all the 
authors were at home, the basis of Fassmann’s authorship has proved to be less 
than firm. The most exemplary case is that of the two dialogues of the dead fea- 
turing Leibniz, which Wilhelm Risse attributed to Fassmann. The philosophi- 
cal orientation, the style and the structure of the conversation between the 
philosopher and Johann Franz Budde, and that with Ludwig Philipp Thümmig 
are so very different that they can only be the works of two different authors. 

The dialogues of the dead discussed in this book not only indicate the 
authors’ in-depth knowledge of the philosophical disputes, but also prove their 


12 John Rutledge, The Dialogue of the Dead in Eighteenth-Century Germany, 30-31. 
13 CfÉch.5,2. 
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clear familiarity with clandestine literature and heterodox texts of German ori- 
gin (Origo et fundamenta religionis christianae, De tribus impostoribus). They 
are brimming with references to rare texts, scholarly writings, and sophisti- 
cated contemporary controversies. These elements are found in none of 
Fassmann’s works. If Fassmann were to be assumed to be the author, we would 
be looking at the unique case of an extravagant group of Fassmann's texts. We 
would have to assume a parallel and esoteric (in the etymological sense of the 
word) production of printed texts by the same author, printed in larger num- 
bers compared to the monthly journals. The explicit references found in some 
texts, above all the Examen rigorosum, that point to internal debates at phil- 
osophical faculties in Prussia and student life at the universities of Halle and 
Jena are clear indications of these texts having deliberately been composed for 
a small group of readers. 

All the dialogues of the dead I have studied, including those between Bekker 
and Scriver and Thomasius and Francke, demonstrate - in spite of their clearly 
biographical character - their authors’ extreme familiarity with circumstances 
that Fassmann’s texts never mention, not even in passing. Nowhere do the 240 
Gespräche im Reiche der Toten discuss philosophical questions. This also applies 
to texts in which references to heterodox literature and circles might have been 
expected of an author familiar with the radical literature highlighted by our 
dialogues. Fassmann's dialogue of the dead that has Eugene of Savoy as its pro- 
tagonist, for instance, proceeds along the historical-military line the author 
preferred for his texts.!* Even if we considered Fassmann a possible author of 
these anonymous dialogues of the dead, the journalist would be only one of 
the rivals in a greater debate: It has been shown clearly that the authorship of 
these dialogues was divided between several persons. 

The polemic rich in allusions directed against the “competing authors” 
that our texts include also indicates that these dialogues of the dead were 
addressed to a different readership than Fassmann’s: more culturally aware 
readers from the world of higher education. As for the Examen rigorosum, 
the letter “H” emphasised in “AletopHilus” is in all probability the initial of 
the author's real name (Levin Adolph von Hake?), providing certain evidence 
against the Saxon writer's authorship. It seems to me entirely improbable that 
the polemic the author of this text includes at the end of Budde and Gundling's 
interrogation at the hands of Apollo, directed against the author of the dia- 
logues of the dead between Thomasius and Francke and Leibniz and Budde, 


14 David Fassmann, Gespräche in dem Reiche derer Todten, zwischen Eugen Francisco und 
Grafen von Grammont, Leipzig 1736. 
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could be aimed at Fassmann.! What we are looking at is an argument between 
students, or at least between people moving freely in the university scene. This 
could not be said of Fassmann, 46 years old at the time, who was employed at 
Friedrich Wilhelm r's court in Berlin between 1725 and 1731. 

Determining the precise identity of the authors of the dialogues of the dead, 
however, has unfortunately proved impossible, mainly for two reasons. The 
first, and more important, one is the "depersonalisation" of the cheap prints 
of the time I have already pointed out on the preceding pages. Secondly, even 
in the case of dialogues that can be traced back to particularly limited circles 
(e.g. the conversation between Leibniz and Thümmig), the evidence available 
in most instances was too sparse to allow an attempt at attribution. The situ- 
ation is different in the case of the Examen rigorosum and the dialogue of the 
dead between Descartes and Rüdiger. The law student Levin Adolph von Hake, 
protégé of Nikolaus Hieronymus Gundling and one of the authors of eulogies 
in the professor's honour, might be identical with "AletopHilus" who wrote the 
first dialogue for several reasons, although certain proof for a definitive attri- 
bution has not been discovered. The same holds true for Rüdiger's pupil Otto 
Bernhard von Borcke. 

The numerous levels on which the texts can be read, and the entanglement 
of literary fiction and historical-biographical elements found in them, which is 
a natural consequence of the dialogue of the dead overcoming all chronolog- 
ical boundaries, determine the effect of character change in the philosophers 
appearing as the protagonists. This element ensures that the personalities 
of the protagonists in our conversations are depicted with more facets than 
those of Fassmann’s characters. The dialogues are indeed in a complex rela- 
tionship with the historical figures of the two partners in the conversation. In 
some cases, their contributions simply seem to repeat what the philosophers 
expressed during their lifetimes. In other cases, however, we were able to see 
that a veritable falsification and distortion of the protagonists' original ideas 
emerged, which was by no means a sign of naivety but on the contrary reveals 
how the philosophical systems of the previous century were interpreted at the 
time. The authors turn some of their protagonists into the *mouthpieces" of 
the living philosophers, and employ the trick available to the genre dialogue 
of the dead of presuming a continuous communication between the “realm of 
the dead" and that of the living. 

The most interesting instance is undoubtedly the part ascribed to René 
Descartes in the anonymous dialogue featuring him: He reflects the Wolffian 
"filter" through which the French philosopher was regarded in academic circles 
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of the time. Examining the sources shows that the position of the dialogue's 
author was due to the very specific construction the image of the French phi- 
losopher had undergone in the philosophical faculties in Prussia in the early 
18th century. The anonymous author was more or less consciously influenced 
by certain conceptual patterns by means of which anti-Wolffian, Pietist publi- 
cations instrumentally presented Cartesian and Wolffian philosophy as being 
a continuous trend, almost equating the two systems with each other. Their 
objective was to harm Christian Wolff by attacking Descartes — Wolff being the 
true objective of the German authors of polemical pamphlets. Rüdiger does 
indeed discuss aspects closely linked to Cartesian philosophy in the dialogue 
of the dead with Descartes, but at the same time treats him as an alter ego 
of Wolff. 

The way in which Leibniz is presented in the dialogue of the dead dated 
1745, in which he has a discussion with Thümmig, is also very interesting. It is 
informed by the physico-theological Leibnizianism widespread among poet 
circles of the time.!” The authors’ objective is to discuss the most topical phil- 
osophical academic controversies of the time, composing dialogues of the 
dead to this end. The dialogues have enabled us to investigate persons almost 
fallen into oblivion today and their great originality: Ludwig Philipp Thümmig 
and Christian Nicolaus Naumann come to mind, or indeed Andreas Rüdiger, 
whose truly original physics, gnoseology, and materialism would merit a sepa- 
rate monograph. 

Modern studies commonly emphasise just how subtle the dividing line 
between Pietism and early Enlightenment is, that many reformatory inten- 
tions were shared by the two movements, and that some personalities were 
positioned on this very dividing line between the two worlds. Many of our 
dialogues, however, rest on a concept expressed in factions: The philoso- 
pher influenced by Pietism and psychologically anti-dualist, anti-Cartesian, 
or anti-Wolffian (or both, as in the case of Rüdiger) faces a “rationalist”, who 
is often also a champion of the mos geometricus and of substance dualism, 
and who is presented by contemporary Lutheran polemic as an atheist and 
defender of Cartesian, Spinozist, Wolffian, and Leibnizian systems. 

Iam inclined to give different considerations as the reasons for the strongly 
dualist — and in some cases even naive - structure of the dialogues. Firstly, 
these radical confrontations are frequently genuine reflections of the argu- 
mentation used in philosophical debate at the time, especially in dissertations. 
Even so, these strong dichotomies must be traced back to a peculiar mentality. 


16 — Cf ch.6. 
17 Cf.ch.5. 
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We are looking at the precise situation described in the student saying “Are 
you going to Halle? Then you will come back either a Pietist or an atheist!” 
The structure of the dialogues of the dead reflects the mental attitude typical 
of the sub-academic circles (journalists, publishers, students) on the margins 
of the academic establishment to whom we have referred before. The same is 
true of the title engravings of the texts, which often express a clear separation 
of scholasticism and modern thought, of old and new.!$ 

Rudolf Hirzel and Vittorio Hösle noted that philosophical dialogue was 
particularly successful during times of crisis and revolution: in the case of 
Sophistics, during the Renaissance, and during the age of Enlightenment.!? 
Both scholars use the term Enlightenment to refer to a period following that 
during which the dialogues we have discussed here were composed. We can 
agree with the observation, and apply it to our case, too. The 1720s and 1730s 
were a time of upheaval for German philosophy, characterised not only by the 
rise and progressive consolidation of new systems such as the Wolffian, but 
also by the debate connected to the controversial heritage of philosophers 
of the previous century, such as Leibniz and Descartes. No means was better 
suited to depict these tensions than the genre of the dialogue, in the specific 
variant of dialogue of the dead. As we have seen, this form allowed the authors 
to bring philosophers from earlier generation “into play” directly. 

There is no doubt that we are looking at a group of texts characterised 
by their closely linked subject matter. They evoke an extraordinarily precise 
image of the debates that had taken hold of German universities at the time. 
Far from being purely academic demonstrations, these learned controversies 
often became embroiled in old enmities or personal hatred. The most strik- 
ing instance is that of the notorious events that led to Christian Wolff being 
expelled from Prussian territory: In fact, it is fair to say that these dialogues of 
the dead constitute an independent chapter in the history of Wolffianism. 

Whether the discussion focusses on Wolff’s atheism (dialogues Descartes — 
Rüdiger, Leibniz — Budde, and Leibniz — Thümmig), heresy among ancient 
philosophers (the two conversations between Gundling and Budde), or 
radical applications of Cartesian dualism to demonological issues (the dia- 
logue between Bekker and Scriver) — these dialogues of the dead present the 
contemporary philosophical debates with all their varied facets, showing 
us a cross-section of the world of the early Enlightenment in unusual com- 
pleteness. We are looking at a most ephemeral phenomenon (1729-1734), an 


18 Cf in more detail ch. 3, 3. 
19 See Rudolf Hirzel, Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch. Leipzig 1895; Vittorio Hósle, 
The Philosophical Dialogue. 
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unusual and enigmatic story in the literary landscape of the dialogue of the 
dead and anonymous journalistic publication of the 18th century: A group of 
authors, frequently at odds with each other, chose the modern genre in order 
to reshape it to stage sophisticated dialogues in which Pietists, Wolffians, and 
philosophers from past times came together and discussed the most important 
controversial issues of the early 18th century in Germany. By doing so they have 
given us a lively picture of the theological-philosophical debate during a deci- 
sive period for the German and European Enlightenment. 
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